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CHAPTER 1. 

Corsica — Family of Buonaparte — Nap>oleon horn IBih August, 
1769 — His early habits — Sent to the Royal Military School at 
Brienne — His great Progress in Mathematical Science — De- 
ficiency in Classical Literature — Anecdotes — Removed to the 
General School of Paris — When in his Seventeenth Year, ap- 
pointed Second Lieutenant of Artillery — His early Politics — 
Promoted to a Captaincy — Pascal Pavli — Napoleon sides with 
the French Governmeiit against Paoli — And is banished from 
Corsica — Visits Marseilles, and publishes the Sotiper de Beau- 
caire. 

The island of Corsica was, in ancient times, remarkable as the 
scene of .Seneca’s exile, and in the last century was distinguished 
by the memorable stand which the natives made in defence of 
their liberties against the Genoese and Fx’ench, during a war 
which tended to show the high and indomitable spirit of the 
islanders, united as it is witli the fiery and vindictive feelings 
proper to their country and climate. 

In this island, which was destined to derive its future import- 
ance chiefly from the circumstance, Napoleon Buonaparte, or 
Bonaparte,’ had his origin. His family was noble, though not 
of much distinction, and rather reduced in fortune. Flattery 

J There was an ab ’ ’ ’ - ■ — - ■ ne, which became, 

as trifles often do, a ’ disused the super- 
fluous V, which his , . . ed a more modem 

spelling. This was represented on one side as an attempt to* bring his name more 
nearly to the French idiom ; and, as if it had been a matter of the last moment, 
the vowel was obstinately replaced in the name, by a class of writers who 
deemed it politic not to permit the successful general to relinquish the slightest 
mark of his Italian extraction, which was in every respect impossible for him 
cither to conceal or to deny, even if he had nourished such an idea. In his 
baptismal rrastcr, his name is spelled Napoleone Bonaparte, though the father 
subscribes, Carlo Buonaparte. The spelling seems to have been quite indiffe- 
rent. — S. — “ Durin" Napoleon's first campaign in Italy, he dropped the u. In 
this change ho had no other motive than to assimilate the orthography to the 
pronunciation, and to abbreviate his signature.’*— B ourrienne, tom. i., p. 3. 
VOL. II. A 
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deal of firmness of cliaracter. She pai’took the dangers of her 
husband dui’ing the years of civil war, and is said to have accom- 
panied him on horseback in some militaiy expeditions, or perhaps 
hasty flights, shortly before her being delivered of the future 
emperor.i Though left a widow in the prime of life, she had 
ah’eady bom her husband thirteen children, of whom five sons 
and three daughters survived him. I. Joseph, the eldest, who, 
though placed by his brother in an obnoxious situation, as inti’u- 
sive King of Spain, held the reputation of a good and moderate 
man. 11. Napoleon himself. III. Lucien, scarce inferior to his 
brother in ambition and talent. IV. Louis, the merit of whose 
character consists in its unpretending worth, and who renounced 
a crown rather than consent to the oppression of his subjects. V. 
Jerome, whose disposition is said to have been chiefly marked 
by a tendency to dissipation. The females were, I. Maria Anne, 
afterwards Grand Duchess of Tuscany, by the name of Eliza. 
II. Maria Annonciada, who became Maria Pauline, Princess of 
Borghese.® III. Carlotta, or Caroline, wife of Murat, and Queen 
of Naples. 

The family of Buonaparte being reconciled to the French 
government after the emigi’ation of Paoli, enjoyed the protection 
of the Count de Marboeuf, the French Governor of Corsica, by 
whose interest Chai'les was included in a deputation of the nobles 
of the island, sent to Louis XVI. in 1 779. As a consequence of 
this mission, he was appointed to a judicial situation — that of 
assessor of tlie Tribunal of Ajaccio — ^the income of which aided 
him to maintain his increasing family, which the smallness of his 
patrimony, and some habits of expense, would otherwise have 
rendered difficult. Charles Buonaparte, the father of Napoleon, 
died at the age of about forty years, of an ulcer in the stomach, 
on the 24th February 1785.^ His celebrated son fell a victim to 
the same disease. During Napoleon’s grandem', the community 
of Montpellier expressed a desire to erect a monument to the 
memory of Charles Buonaparte. His answer was both sensible 
and in good taste. “ Had I lost my father yesterday,” he said, 
“ it would be natural to pay his memory some mark of I’espect 
consistent with my present situation. But it is twenty years since 
the event, and it is one in which the public can take no concern. 
Let us leave the dead in peace,” 


' Las Cases, vol. i., p. 108. 

2 Died at Trieste, 9th August, 1820. “ On accidentally reading, at St. 

Helena, the account of her death, Napoleon exclaimed, ‘Eliza has just shovrn 
us the w.ay ; death, -which seemed to have overlooked our family, now begins 
to strike it. I shall be the next to follow her to the crave.’” — Antomjiabcbi, 
vol. i., p. 384. 

3 she died at the Borghese Palace, near Florence, 9th June, 1825. 

“ I was quietly pursuing my studies whilst my father was struggling against 
the violence of a painful agony. He died, and I had not the consolation to 
close his eyes: that sad duty was reserved for Joseph, wlio acquitted himself 
of it with all the zeal of an ancctionate sou.” — ^Napoleon, Antommarchi, vol. i., 
p. 240. 


4 LIFE OP NAPOLEOK. [ITGWTTO- 

The subject of onr narrative was bom upon the 15th day of 
August 17<j9, at his father’s house in Ajaccio, forming one side 
of a court Inch leads out of the Roe Cliarlea.* We'read with 


temporarj’ couch prepared for her accommodation, and covered 
with an ancient piece of tapestry, representing the heroes of the 
Iliad. The infant was chmten^ by the name of \apo1eon, an 
obscure saint, who had dropped to leeward, and Cillcu altogether 
out of the calendar, so that Ins namesake never knew which day 
he was to eelebralc as the festival of liis patron. %Vhcn ques- 
tioned on this subject by the bishop who confinned him, he an- 
swered smartly, that there were a groat many saints, and only 
three hundred and sixty-five days to divide amongst them. Tlio 
jwllteness of the rojj'c promoted the jiatron in order to compliment 


nnd in lus infancy was not remarkable for more llinn that ani- 


exhibit, as the ominous plaything of Napoleon’s Lujhood, tho 
mode! of a brass cannon, weighing about thirty pounds * We 
leave it to philosophers to inqnirr, wlictlier tho future love of 
war was suggested by the accidental possession of such a toy ; 
or whetlicr the tendency of the mind dictated the selection of it ; 
or, Lastly, whether the nature of the pastime, corresponding with 
the taste which chose It, may not lave had each their action and 
reaction, and contributed Ivtween them to the fonnation of a 
character so warlike. 

Tlic same traveller who furnislies tl«c above anecdote, gi\ e* an 

* '* The iwlrininiUl h«o»e«f Ksjwlron. at present In Itie rnwsrion ef Jf 

ItaRicIml. mrtnbef of (he Chamber of U*f>atiesa>r Iht de|>artn<ti\t ef (’unitw. 
rnnllnoe* an ohjecl of (real rtnmIkHt with tntrllera aod mlliur; Men *— 
JiersosV p. A 

* Lat Care*, rut. I , p, 12a 

e " In mr fnfaner I *aa Bo{<r*AiJ tjaarretaemr. amt franj nnbnfr. I heal 
one. tcnirhrd annlher and mwe nra*!! fbmlitabli to an.'— tsaruLSOS, An- 
Ismnarchl, rot t.p 327. 

* faeaiuB’a Steiebn cf Corrica, |s *.—8. 
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interesting account of the country retreat of the family of Buona- 
parte, during the summer. 

Going along the sea-shore from Ajaccio towards the Isle San- 
guiniere, about a mile from tlie town, occur two stone j)ilJars, the 
remains of a door-way, leading up to a dilapidated villa, once 
the residence of Madame Buonaparte’s half-brother on the 
mother’s side, whom Napoleon created Cardinal Fesch.^ The 
house is approached by an avenue, surrounded and overhung by 
the cactus and other shrubs, which luxuriate in a wann climate. 
It has a garden and a lawn, showing amidst neglect, vestiges of 
their former beauty, and the house is surrounded by shrubberies, 
permitted to run to wilderness. This was the summer residence 
of Madame Buonaparte and her family. Almost enclosed by the 
wild olive, the cactus, the clematis, and the almond-tree, is a very 
singular and isolated granite rock, called Napoleon’s grotto, which 
seems to have resisted the decomposition which has taken place 
around. The remains of a small summer-house are visible be- 
neath the rock, the entrance to which is nearly closed by a luxu- 
riant fig-tree. This was Buonaparte’s frequent retreat, when the 
vacations of the school at which he studied permitted him to visit 
home. — How the imagination labours to form an idea of the visions, 
which, in this sequestered and romantic spot, must have arisen 
before the eyeS of the futiu’e hero of a hundred battles .' 

The Count de Marboeuf, already mentioned as Governor of 
Corsica, interested himself in the young Napoleon, so much as to 
obtain liim an appointment [April, 1779] to the Royal Military 
School at Brienne, which was maintained at the royal expense, 
in order to bring up youths for the engineer and artillery service. 
The malignity of contemporary historians has ascribed a motive 
of gallantly towards Madame Buonaparte as the foundation of 
this kindness ; but Count Marboeuf had an’ived at a period of 
life when such connexions are not to be presumed, nor did the 
scandal receive any currency from the natives of Ajaccio. 

Nothing could be more suitable to the nature of young Buona- 
parte’s genius, than the line of study which thus fortunately was 
opened before him. His ardour for the abstract sciences amounted 
to a passion, and was combined with a singular aptitude for apply- 
ing them to the purposes of war, while his attention to pursuits so 
interesting and exhaustless in themselves, was stimulated by his 
natural ambition and desire of distinction. Almost all the scien- 
tific teachers at Bi’ienne, being accustomed to study the character 
of their pupils, and obliged by their duty to make memoranda and 
occasional reports on the subject, spoke of the talents of Buona- 
parte, and the progress of his studies, with admiration. Circum- 
stances of various kmds, exaggerated or invented, have been cir- 


1 Themotlierof LctitiaRamolini, ■vvifeofC.irloBuonajmrte, married a Swiss 
officer in the French service, named Fcsch, after the death of Letitia’s father.— S. 
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j et at different times when he chose to exert it, be exhibited con- 
siderable influence over his fellow-students, and when there was 
any joint plan to he carried into effect, ho was frequently chosen 
dictator of the little republic. 

In the time of winter, Duonaparto upon one occasion engaged 


purpo'-e, until the battle became so keen that their superiors 


account of a quarrel betwixt them and tlie country people upon a 
former occasion, or for some such cause, the masters onhoinsti- 


encompassed their exercising ground, with so much skill and 
sccrcci, tlut their operations remained eutlrely unknown till the 
morning of the fair, when a Mrt of the boundary uncx wctedly fell, 
and gave a free ras.«agc to tho imprisoned students, oi which they 
immediately toos the advantage, by hurrying to tho prohibited 
scene of amusement 

Hut although on these, and perliaps other occasions, Buona- 
parte displayed some of the frolic temper of youth, mixed with 


wanls able to simplify tho most dilHciilt and compHcatisI under- 
takings. Ills mathematical traehersras proud of tho young Ulandcr, 
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3 J'Aihv-r IVtrr.tjlt v*% fltul jolrietj iJtr Il.'ilt, 

^Tifrc Jjf* •rnf<! M* fJtjpiJ in <rrsp*r:l)rt:r »nrrt*inrT. On JhifsftspArff’i rr*- 
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2 Jan.'S Ca»rv, ^oh h, p. 1;*^*. 

2 Tlit is a copy ct ICcraJh/c report if. <ic IJuonsp.irlf, (Naj^o. 
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I'lVtrf < f Jf-irlh-.-inv Itr j*!f -•s-r.-f. I'rvJ- 

h'.lhly il";-* f aHv i <3; ! !!'■! rt.'-.r;3t «~,j;':i-;.ir jiilJi Jip, (ijufy i:t,*.!!irr 

i rAr'.V. ; h r Tr.ilf ' r.'.;-.'3, ai-a;'-. };'>5 'sh" 

<.f !!>(• < f !?ir rriuMU’l if (<* 

t3)r .-itJlJ; f, lir-ff-.r. «-! if, fiiu f }:" JiS'l r' A-l ft fr'V 

Jl.l'f.* Hi ft3'-'i T f3lr Si-tiSJifa!!'!! I.f fvrifj)!;,’ ft jrlir- 

jtr; ^'ft!l■nrr !,t r-firr !3ir iufttiitrr <■( ^fi-nir, 

mIiicI) }i»' ''fti- fiirtfJJ'.ftfr !:l::illy !'• TJir ftfSVr'ntjiijj 

a\Ii!o5i ' J'frrjii’" ji niliftr ftylr i.f ('iiit)jxr'i!!i'!), vin'i jiuf 

li’.i 3y !'■ 1-r fillljilifit'l ttlfti'-r tlsr {« « «if iJn'iflriJ AT-fr. 

Iti }7t'!K fli'n ms;irjrr»>! ft! Aii'^riitir, Jinil ciin- 

fi'r.-J V.I rl', ■'vJiirJi !!ii”li! fiinjl !«<• ».t{in!J(-, ('!l flir Jiolificftl, 
rhil, fin<i iftililftry lii-I'iry f,r (V.j-jjrft. )!«• n ji-ifiT lo 

fh-iicrril H.'inli, 'hr!) n-jiiji!? in «!i fh" nihjrr! nf tji»* pnt- 

tXiirS;, ftll'l shr ftrttlftl ri'l!i!i!i"II «'f Jiir ('iDlll'rytDMI,' Hr 
ftU-'i MilirDiMr,) )! t/1 t)i.> H.-iyiiftl, nli« ri cajnriii'mlr'l tln’ 

'if if.* Will) thi-iviru, IJiii'Jiftjarf'' irivifni .\l. 

iKi(>3;.'(‘31rr f.r Hclc, til \)-;t hit)) ftf .\t)s,iimir*. He oiii*', hr rfty**» 
n!iil fmitiil tljr fftiurr litnix-mr in .n tt.nl.f'l lormrh riKun, tlir 
.•v)k‘ funiitnrrof nhirli ruti'-i-f'-I of n nn-frlicil l>f<! vitlimit fiif' 
f.-iiiii-', a f:i1)!r jiLnrcd it) the < of a winiinu', loaih-il with 

liooh*^ and ji:tjK-r~, .and (no cliain', }Ji' Jimthcr Loiii«, nJinm ho 
n;i.s trarliiiir niathi’m.afiia', lay on a nn'fchcd niat!n-"h in fni 
adjoining olo'-r!, Joly and thr niiilior apaa-d on iho jirico of 
the imjiixsi-ion of the hoed;, hnt XnjKiIron \va.s at the time in 


> Lftii Yol. i., p. ISfl. A ceifiYof thr J'l'.ir hntl, liorrcrcr, bren tnl.'cn 

bjr lih ImiiiuT houii. It w,-i« jiublWitd la jli;’; hr (itiurjiaiiil. 

~ Los Ca'rs, \ol, i., ji, l.Ti. 

3 A copy of tliiY Icltrr Iy plrrn bi tlir Ajiiiriullr, No. I. A frir tnontbY after 
it YTOK "lYrilfcn, T’.inli. In confmai niT of AiiralHau't.inotiun for the recall of flit’ 
Corhic.nn exile', left EnKliiiicl for Corrlca. 

* Lon Cati-s, to), if, ]). 315. 
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tIFE OF KAFOLEON. 


nTx.irr 

oneertunty whclhrr hi* «».■» to rmujn *t Atnonn? rr rot ‘nw* 
work was ncrcr printrj, nor ha* a trace of it been tli-'rorm^L* 

In _1730t Buonaparte, rtJU at Aneonne, compo«»'«l a pol.!n-»l 
tract in the form of a Ktler to Jt. «le Bollafu'W, major-jrrnrTal, 
and depolyof the Gir^tcan noMesne in the National AwmUT. 
A hunare»l eopi'-s were printed and M-nl to Corsica ; where it 
was adoptctl and repnblishc*! by the patriotic tuvirty of A)aecv\* 
who pa.«-v?<l a resolution, attaefitn; the epithet itfjLH'tt, to the 
name of their noble depnu.* 

Sterner times were fast apprMehin*, and llie nath'n was now 
fully divided bj thwvj factions wlueh pn»loce*l tl'.* Uevt>lu!«n. 
Tlie olT.eer* of Buonaparte** re^jimenl were alsi divide.! into 
llosaUsls aji'l Batnot*; and it is ra*itr to Im. ima'ine.). that the 
yminjand the fnendless stranger an-I advrnltirrr should a.l-'j’t 
tiiat ride to which he had airs-ady shown fs'me inelinaliiTi, and 
which promised to open the most fm* career to th-sse wtio |iad 
only their nicni to rely tifwm. *• \\ ere 1 a ceneraf ctT-err,” ho 
is ille;^ to liavc said, “ t would liasr adhrml to the Kinj; 
Lems a sulaltem, 1 join the I’atnots." 

There was a stiry ciinent, tliat In a delate with wnne hrrther 
cifTiccps on the politics of the time, Bunnapirte csprrssed him* 
aelf *0 oQtraiT'ntisly, tlut they were p^lSoVe.| |o throw Isin ist * 
tlio Sanne, where lie |jid nearly js-nsj**,!. But this is an Ipjo. 
curate aeeount of the aendsnt which actually lefrll bin. H* 
was mte-l with the cramp when latlunr In ilie nver. ll'isnri' 
fades aareil him with shtlictthy; Isit b-s iUn;er was luaUcf ef 
pure dunce. 

NaprJem lus himself reeoT.l<sl that lie was a warn tatri«t 
darin* th" whole »iittn: « ( the hali"«vil Assend It j hit that, m 
the appiiintmeut ef the (.e^xstilite Assnol'ly, li* leearw »*iaV*n 
111 Ins opiniiius. If wi, htt endnal •entlinen** rtfsineil f ere; 
f.if »e wlr'rtly afterwarls f.aj lin-i ci-tcrtamifij; such m wrnl l» 
the r\tn me lieljhi* <if ll e Itet«!i.th'«. 

lUrly in ih* year l*yj. B reuajurte l»Tam« a raptaln in !*'• 

■ ndlcrr by *cnmnty j and in tl.- •onw. star, l^r; al l>e 

witni'MWil llei’ t»u Instirrrrti o-.s of tl— Vhh Jr.rw acd 1‘ *■’> An- 
ipiist. lie was acrs:ttiWTe«l to ej^aV tf the lftwirj»»s!s as 

I • T'Ss W WeS tetTwS ) »ww'',.t s,rs wsl* IS«». M Sis * 
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{•t hu!) ^M;3l i'!--! •:!i mi-J 

l 5 tj! 3 ’.';<wiV virt'r. <,f ]il« rjv iw-jr (SifTi’ri'!!! iJjr’i'/’ vliirl) 
t!nhr.}.j :’_v I (n l <- j-jj alnr in rn‘.))R''. Hr il'-in.u" <'f 
sfn.t fn''<I :n, <'}i!cJ) i" t!ii‘ {.rnJrcR'r, si'il iln- (!c* 
<.!r<''V<-r (.f ri V, v.liich f'nfi rri jirariii-al I)a]>|iii!>", in- 
»if atiuinjj . 1 ; iln-'ni lies! In « In* ('ntlnK- 

vnirrrij to f or io fri-** fr'iii Un- j ir'nitiiij; inrofti*'!) <'f 
raliiii'-ni ; ritnl in r-v..ar\l, In* "a*' < 3 * notinc* <! in I?!'* A* •'•tul'ly. 

to ntii inl t‘-r tJ!" jiiirj-**'** nf f tainiin;; on lii** < 1 '-- 
ffiict*, (Icrli'icil tin- j(/!!n:-y o;i tii-cotiiit of lii'- lip-, fnt offon-tl to 
V. iiliilrTiW fro'i) the 

A lar;;r> jinij' /rti**!! of the idliahilan*-' too); jart ivilJi the rifonl 
elinniji.oiji <if tlit-ir fri'*-;!*'!!!, tijiih* i)n- f'otivi-iit!(i!i feiit nil exjKi-- 
ditioti. at the !iea<l of ohielv were l.a Coml*e Saint Micllel," (iml 
Halicv.itiy ^me I'f t)ic Cor-icati ilejiiith-* to i)!e Convention, witli 
tJic; irsi.-il iintnictions for h!(KKl--lRal am! I'illn^e to their 

coniinif'-aric-'-A 

Biiuiiaiaiie wris in C-tifFicn, iijM)!! leave of aleence from lii'i re- 
{tinient, whoa tlie^e events weru taking jdaw ; ami altlimigh he 
himpelf, and I’aoH, Iiad hitherto Inoni on friemllv terms, tlm 
young artillery olficcr did not hesitate which side to choose. Ho 


* Sec CRiV, Ttil. p, KTI; I.a« C.an-*i, toI. II!., p. I4.T: niul IJourrlcnnc, fcm. 
I.( p. tfl. 

- I,a Combe Saint Miclicl ir.v< nftcrw.vrilj cinplojcd byNnpolcon in ll.ily, 
Ep.-iJn, andOennnnj-. lie died in llJl:’. 

: 3 During the reisn ot Jtneph, he was appointed minister of poller at Knplts, 
where he died in 

* Napoleon, Mcmoln, toI. Ir., p. il, / 
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l!4t pi t!« O-nfrti'Ln •'; t IlIR'I; *b-I liU 

f •tfNi *»• l•»|}>«rt*lt •ir ff !.»• t-4iii<p »«Ur. L In 

j»*r II >}, «{>• Ir rn ll»«t », l*j tit 

0 -* t'**<.*» * • •‘ 5 ?! ■***•• !•'• f iSjt" I r*t> Aj»rrw, Uf'ti 

t j IV"!* I •• n jrf.ijijrt*" 

♦ ** fs-r^fnaij.} f- * ImKili/ » />f »u>>-*rul lie 

it 1 *^ (A* m«-n. « jUVn 

•»'A »f » l-vrf <'*"^.1 |»H* T-‘TT*' At »»t Ux- *'{r«-».:c •I'!/* 

ti IS* fj?f, tftl fw'r * n’.t. i|« •fn-rr«^{«| In UVirj 

fli'T'l InJ M tJ»T® •r**— • f»!* tt »irtl jr»-'riit«'.i 

l..» *»if» !!♦ •t.=-h |j f j<it Mm ft*f.rtrr, 

M" •»« in I,* I* ih*" tv;i-n, 

rx'tv”'’! l/i •!.«*fTw., iLvt f • •r IIpi* (-»rTiiiin •rxv 
f 1 1 i> f'»-l rn !!•<*». Ai'ff f,»f di»» li*- •»« rr'tiftr'l 

1^ It* »nl l.ntni ftr*! In *»I(i au 

Mti-M*.! t.> llrv II n^v Tl-«i T«>n^ Ji I ‘till •!>■>•• tnarl* 

rf Itw It ilirn »•»! ilt rrruift* pu» M»>kpJ 

tn A* ■ riTrv*ii«,iL« f.»^t •>rrt,» tit i>/ ci;(ntau, |» f mj «i!>»Tn 

l« 1V» !»••» I ' ' 

T)'* cf I**,'?! I-MT'**!"?, »nl xht' r.r-(;«»i juTfaria:? 

t-> &«*uai Mm, t*'om* !»•» l>o?»r * wM “r rr« 

•i-lftyna ( .f |h* |ti !'««al, l*ith J{»|rjliH)li ktipl 

I »• J •*^h. •mla l f-1 lhnn*»‘l»f' M farti* 

«4ft« t,( iK* f'fvtw’fi, »rf»* t* a il<ffrp tf 

(faji'i iMif i4tR); •»'! Hjoftajartp, •il5i l»» of 

ittr 1 J 40 •rt uil nn-t-T l> »«r j-r i<^j'rn, *r> 1 K'tilevl for & 

•! Sirt*.*!!! %f|rrai3ir<I« •( M»p--ilW^ »Jt«Tr l!t* fi- 


mMJrti} lb** nnwiry )«■ niW that ftp »»» n*!! » rJjiM «>l linr mil, 
h4v,«*« In fart ♦rn' nrar luTin? l-ntj l»Tm an alWn, furCot*uea 
»»♦ Bni uniiral »,•», or im>t** an inia-i^l part *>f Franep, until 
Jutib ITC'i, a fr» wnl* «inl* Napilrou'* l»irth. Tills 

I >*rh H I!** nr»«<n #1 ifc# C*»»WB* *«*»♦»»! i lb* flnt rii'talt cf 

lb«lr r«Iabf4t*al b## |f#iav^ C p. a JlQt tbar^ I* 

t« t*I*a« it<4l |laa>up«f<» Ml bca-c lacrtanT) •ntiil? c< ftfarnart. !7-rL Ad* 
Btr«| Tree**!. «tlb cttnmt fm cad Mainiaabncnl alarf* Wr cf 
tbi l*r« ai carMr lur <if<Tr*t •,*!,< tc tM l:ar*lcaB aBn''iinnri2a 

draOfil ■]*a Pan! ilx AI M'ln* rtnlard cn board an additional 

B«aurc/ A-rrrv M arl call ett »‘a r«rrdili»n. JlaoBarana h »appo«»J to 
ta** aof««n{wal»j II* sifulaal «f at»a* lalrat end Jodrsml Jwh aiadr in 
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T?:i- fr- iit;:-' 'f ihr j.'.rJir'i wety' !!'! » :: ir!!!:- r J-Mr. 

Nrij* rs, ):•.!« rfV:! in !?t<- 3,-r: ! <.f }i:-. 

fi't irifiTj;"' in jh-*,! < f hl> *<! j :?' n, ;;i t^h.irlt f.f 

thirn* t'"* r.n*! J j'-',* n |‘^ !;rii 

*-icr> !;> {» '•!!;■.»» Vvr;.i< n-S ft'U r.'.fs I J.l!:;'- 

*ii‘‘ i' r^i *••’■.>', in? • in- > r {lirir «* ■nnitv }«»•!> 

Hii'-fj rx.%h>-i r !.i ! iitn O-lf 

fi'A; ‘ n vi:!’. r* I vii'h rii,-!!? Mwi in’iiliVr* tirt’ Jiu’ <!?■<• 

•A3::i'}i !■>■ (Ju sn ! 

On }ii- r< Uiru fmm r fii-.i, }?»' nsj-jr;*’ nni\<‘ii r.! Sin-, 
r.r.ii v.:.v j.ri joirin? !■< .i . is l!:-- nvif-' -'i'* "Jirji Oi'!i< ral 
vi-,a ('•■•snnntui'.'J «'.!<• r;. “ tin- nnnv *.f liAiy,” t!)i n t-ii' 

tv.!!)]'' cl rt'!;!!'! the* ritji, t.' jt'.trt 'l Isi" t'c-nicc-, anil ••tnti!ciyi->i hint 
iij M-vend f.j'c nc!; ■>!•■, .^!i'cr!}» afn r, tJic in-nrrcctictti of 

Mnr.> fnov i jncnJ iip-i!! (!(«' Rsn- * of 

j!i'' !t ac!c r>t nf ih*' liitainci!*-! l arJy in jIio ( oji jIi'* 

I’rriin'.'il (.'U"; May;) v.))ir)j «i?!) rioji-firo On- 

'I'll'- tiv- of Mr-rc-j illi's ori;a!iir>-il ri fcirc'’ of 

^i-^: liioiio.f;'] liU tl. <vi(!i ivliirh Jluy tocilc icci' -^sioii «if A\i:;iiii!i, 
and siiiTidiy interacjctod ilu- c..!iiti!niiiraii'.n'i of tlio aniiy of Italy. 
Tiio ”oni ral-ii)-<diic‘r I'vinL’ inncli f'tnliarra'-M'cl liy thi- rirriiin- 
K!.a)i('c, vc-nt hnnn.aj'arto to ibc t>) try to iiidnro iJicjn to 

lot llio c/.i)voy,s }>.Tvc:. hi July )i» u» iit to M'u>i'i!Icsniid .Avif^ioii, 
Jind jDtervjtov-. iwtl) iJ)o Iwidcn-, oonvincod llicm lliat it t'as tJjid)- 
inicn-t not to oxcilo tin* n'M-iitiitciit of the anny of Italy, 
.and in fine wcnml the iiTii|c-it <if the roni'oyK. 

During his roideneent Man-'dlh-.s wlieii R'lif to the in'-iirgent.*.-, 
lia'vjng, lie •‘■ays, an ojijiortiinity of ohserving all the walaicss and 
incolicrcncc of their means of resistance, lie drew up .n little 
p.ainphletj whicdi lie calleil “ Lf h''ju]><rth' Jlfaucairc” and which 

1 Derson’s Pl.clclff.'i of CoreJra. f>. 12}.— K 

- Not Jiitrallv, IcOB'cvt-r: for il i* worlli m>'tiHonioc. llint wlifii Ik- was in 
full-blown poss' ccion of Ids jioH-cr, nn iiiln-rilaiier fell to the fiimilr. »i(iintc c| 
near Ajaccio, am! was clivicli-cl amona't tlicrn. Tiip I'irrt t’oieul, or Hiiipctor, 
ri-ccircii an olive fjanltii ns his tharc.— .VtcfcArr p/Corrita.—ii. , 
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C1793. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
liepublUhedin that city. **He endearoured,” he says, to opca 


joined the army on the 12Ui of September. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ojf Toulon — — Stioni^art'e appoinud to the 


England eemwed on tAu <KeasU>n--Lord Jjyntdoth^Faine of 
Buonaparte inereates^and he is appointed Ctidof i?a«a/»e» in 
tA« Army of holy— Joins headquarters at htee—On the Fait 


Buonaparte, and those of the Sections of Parw under Dankan 
— The latter defeated vUh muck slaughter — ap~ 
pointed Second in Command of the Anny of the inferior — fAen 






PIKGK OF TOUI.OK. 


ITW., 


jr> 


<7fi:rnihii!‘C/>!i'/ — }if,Tvlny}utis — Iffr Chn- 
rii'Ur — Jhuv.c.paric ininf'lhitfly iijt<'nr<trtlf thy Afiny of 


Tin; Tfiiilon «a<; the fii>t iiieidciit of imi'ortnnce, \vliie)i 

onahlcd Buonaparte to tli.‘-tinc«i‘;h liini'-clf in the l’Ve‘^ of (he 
Fn'ncli (nivermnent, nivl of the «orhl at ian;c. 

Buonapnrte'fi profiSMonnl <nialifiealii«iei wen' still hotter vouched 
tlinn the soundnosx of his political tirinciples, thoni;h these were 
Mifilciently decided. The notes which the inspectoi's of the Mili- 
t.ary .School nhv.nys pn'serve concerning their sehidars, descrihed 
liis genius as heing of the first otvler; and to these he owed his 
proinotion to the rani; fif a Itcntcnant-colnnel of artillery, with 
the command of the artillery <htring this siege. 

B'e have alrc.idy mentioned that a g<‘neral diiUdence.atid dread 
of the proceedings of the Jnc<d>ins, juineil to the intrigues of tlie 
Gimidists, li:id, after the fall of the latter party, indneed several 
of the principal towns in I'miire to tahe arms aindnst the Con- 
vention, or rather Jigninst the daeohin party, who had attained 
the complete nia-stery in iliat Imdy. Wo have .oIm) said that Ton- 
Ion, talcing a nuin' decided step than either Mnr.-eillcs or Lyons, 
li.td declared for the King and tin* Constilntion of l/.Ol, and in- 
vited the Fiipport of the Knglisli and .Spanish .‘opiadrons, who 
were cruising upon the coast, A diseinharkation was made, and 
a mi.sct'llaneou.s force, hastily collected, of .Spaniards, Sanlininn.s, 
Nc.apolitans.-.nnd Knglish, was thrown info the place. 

Tills w.o-s one of the critical periods when vigorous inenPurcs, 
on the p.art of the allies, might have produced marlcil effect-s on 
the result of the war. Toulon is the arsenal of France, and con- 
tained .at that time immense naval storc-s, hcsidcsn fleet of seven- 
teen .s.ai] of the line re.ady for se.a, and tliirtei'n or fourteen more, 
which stood in need of n'fitiing. TJie jwssession of it was of (he 
hast importance, .and with a siifliciently lai-ge garrison, or jatlier 
an army .strong enough to cover (ho more exposed points without 
the town, the Knglish might have maintained (heir footing at Tou- 
lon, as they did at a later period both at Lisbon and Cadiz. The 
sea would, by maintaining (ho defen.sivo lines necessary to protect 
the roadstead, have been entirely .at tJic command of (ho besieged ; 
and they could have been supplied with provisions in any (iiianlity 
from .Sicily, ortho Barbary States, wliile the bc.siegcrs would have 
e.xporienced great difliculty, .such was the dearth in Pro\’cnce at 
the time, in supporting their own main'. But to have played this 
Bold game, the presence of an army, instead of a few battalioiw, 
■would have been requisite ; and a general of consummate ability 
must liave bold the chief command. Tliis was the more especially 
necessary, as Toulon, from the nature of the place, must have 
been defended by a war of posts, requy-ing peculiar alertness, 
sagacity, and vigilance. On the other liand, there were circum- 
stances very favourable for the defence, bad it been conducted 
with talent and vigoui*. In order to invest Toulon on the right 
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and left side at once, it was necessary tliero should be two distinct 
bloctading armies; and these could scarce communicate witli 
each other, as a steep ridge of mountains, called Pharon, must 
interpose betwxt them. This gave opportunity to the besieged 
to combine their force, and choose tlie object of attack when they 
sallied ; while, on the otlier liand, the two bodies of besiegers 
could not easily connect tlieir opemtions, either for attack or 
defence. 

Lord Mulgrave,* who commanded personally in the place, not- 
withstandmg the motley cliaracterof the garrison, and otlier dis- 
couraging circumstances, began the defence with spirit. Sir 


out trom It UartauY, a repunucan general wiium we nave 
already mentioned,* now advanced on the west of Toulon, at'tlie 
head of a very considerable army, while General liDpoype block- 
aded the city on the east, with a part of the army of Italy. It was 

.'j.. pf 

nwa.s 

. ‘ ' in the 

. “alboa- 


termed bort Aluigrave 

Seveml sallies and skirmislics took place, in most of which the 
Hepublicans were worsted. I/jeutenant-Gcneml O’Hara arrived 
from Gibraltar with reinforcements, and assumed the chief com- 
mand. 

Little could be said for the union of the commanders witliin 
Toulon; jet their enterprises were so far successful, tliat the 
French began to be alarmed at the slow progress of the siege. 
The dearth of provisions was daily increasing, tho discontent of 


ni« lordstilp diyd the 7lti ot Ai<nl, 1831 
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But wlulo wc.ikrr miiul!! wore iloppnirinc, talonfs of tlio fir?t orilor 
wore {iropnrin^ to acliiove the roii(jtif,''t of Toulon. 

When i^.^5wl<’OIl uiTived .ut the fceno of .nrlion, ntiil hn<l visited 
the jKists of tlic hosiepnitanuy, he found oo tnntiy in.-irkr. of ine.'i- 
p.neity, th.nt he could not <^ulc^^^l hi'^ asinnishtnent. B.itlerits 
li.id hecn crt'cted for de^triyvin^ the ICiiftlish shiiijunp. hut they 
were three pui'^hots" di^tnuce fnotn the juunf winch they were 
dC'^icned to ciunmr.nd ; red-hot l>nUs wciv jireparint:, hut llioy 
wernr not he.tfs'd in funinees beside the puns, hnl in tlie enuiitry- 
hotises in the neiphhiitirhond nt the most ridiculous distamv, as 
if they liad b(-t !> arlicles of easy and orsliunry Initisporlatinn. 
Buoii.aj'nrte witli difliculty obtained (Jeuenil Cartanx's pemiissiou 
to inahe a shot or two hy way of exju-rinient ; and when they fell 
more than half-way short of the mark, the poiiern! had no exeuse 
hut to rail p.-.:aius; the arlsiocmts. who had, he said, spoiled the 
(junlity of the powder with wliich he was supplied. ’ 

The yoiii)" onieer of artillery, with pnidence, and at the sanii* 
time xvith spirit, niad<,> his nsnoiistniuees t<t the metuher of Con- 
vention, Csnsparin,* who witnessed the experiment, and expl.aiued 
the necc^.-ity of proceeding more eystemalically. if any Miccc.ssfnl 
result w.as expected. 

At a council of war, where Ga'parin presided, the ine(niction« 
of the Conimiltee of Btihlie Safety were ivad, dirt'etinp that the 
Fiego of Toulon fdionhl he eommenre.l neoording to the usual 
forms, hy investing the body of thcpLiee, in other words-, the city 
itself. The orth'rs of the Comtniltee <if Pnhlic Safety were no 
safe subject of di’-enssiou or criticism for those who were to net 
under them ; yet Buonnjinrtc vcnturi’d to recommend their being 
dcp.nr(cd from on this imjtortant occ.asion. II is cc)in]>rchensivc 
genitLS had nt once discovered a Ics-s direct, yet more certain 
manner, of sihtaiiiing the FitiTcnder of the place. Iloadvis-cd, 
that, neglecting the body of the town, the attcnlioii of the he- 
eiegers siiould ho turned to attain possession of the promontory 
called Hauteur de Grasse, hy driving the besiegerfi from the strong 
-ivork of fort Mnlgravc, and the two redoubts of L’Bgnilletle and 
B.alagn'ier, by means of which the l-higlish had cst.ablishcd the 
line of defence nccc.ssary to pi-otcct the licet and harbour. The 
forti-ess of Jlalhostinct, on the same point, he also recommended 
as a principal object of .attack. lie argued, that if the besiegers 
succeeded in possessing themselves of these fortifications, they 
must obtain a complete command of the roads where the English 
fleet lay, and oblige them to put to sea. They would, in the s-amc 
manner, eETcclTially comm,an(l the entrance of the bay, and pre- 
vent supplies or provisions from being thrown into the city. If 

* Las Cases, vol. i., p. 140. 

- It was to Gasparin that Napoleon was indebted for the triumph of his 
plan over the objections of the committees of tlic Convention. He preserved 
a grateful recollection of this circumstance, ns appears hy his will. It was 
Gasparin, he used to say, who had first opened his career.— bAS Cases, vol. i., 
p. 144. 

YOIi, II. 
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until they might be campelled to surrender by famine. 

The plan was adopted by the coundl of war after much hesita- 
tion, and the young officer by whom it was projected receired 
full powers to carry it on. He rallied round him a number of 
excellent artillery officers and soldiers ; assembled against Toulon 
more than two hundred pieces of cannon, well served; and 


and hlalbosquet, by which they wereln a great measure protected. 

In the meanwliile, General Doppet, formerly a physician, had 
superseded Cartaux, whose incapacity could no longer be con- 
cealed by hia rhodomontading language; and, wonderful to tell, 
it had nearly been the fate of the ex-doctor to fake Toulon, nt a 
time when such an event seemed least within Ins calculation. A 

tumultuary attack of some ' • •• -t'.— 

a body of Spanish troops ' 

very nearly been suecessfi ' 


in hia turn superseded by Dugommier, a veteran who had served 
for fifty jears, was covered with scars, and as fearless as tho 
weapon he wore. 

From this time the commandant of artillery, liaving tho com- 
plete concurrence of his general, liad no doubt of success. To 


meter. Alt auiuerymaii uviiig txiuv uv uit. guu ntimt nw ••u> 
serving, wlule Napoleon was visiting a battery, he took up tho 
dead man’s mmmer, and, to give encouragement to tho soldiers, 
charged the gun repeatedly with his own hands. In consequence 


marked thq latter part of his hfe.* 

Upon another occasion, while Napoleon was overlooking Iho 


Las Casts, v«L L, js H?. 
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construction of a battery, which the enemy endeavoured to inter- 
rupt by their fire, he called for some person who could write, 
that he might dictate an order. A young soldier stepped out of 
the ranks, and resting the paper on the breast-work, began to 
■\vrite accordingly. A shot from the enemy’s battery covered the 
letter with earth the instant it was finished. “ Thank you — we 
shall have no occasion for sand this bout,” said the military secre- 
tary. The gaiety and courage of the remark drew Buonaparte’s 
attention on the young man, who w'as the celebrated General 
Junot, afterwards created Duke D’Abrantes.^ During this siege, 
also, he discovered the talents of Duroc, afterwards one of his 
most faithful adherents. In these and many other instances, 
Buonaparte showed his extensive Imowledge of mankind, by the 
deep sagacity which enabled him to discover and attach to him 
those whose talents were most capable of rendering him service. 

Notwithstanding the influence which; the commandant of artil- 
lery had acquired, he found himself occasionally thwarted by the 
members of the Convention upon mission to the siege of Toulon, 
who latterly were Fr^ron, Ricord, Salicetti, and the younger 
Robespierre. These representatives of the people, knowing that 
their commission gave them supreme power over generals and 
armies, never seem to have paused to consider whether nature or 
education had qualified them to exercise it, with advantage to the 
public and credit to themselves. They criticized Buonaparte’s 
plan of attack, finding it impossible to conceive how his operations, 
being directed against detached fortifications at a distance from 
Toulon, could be eventually the means of placing the town itself 
with facility in their hands. But Napoleon was patient and tem- 
porizing ; and having the good opinion of Salicetti, and some in- 
timacy Avith young Robespierre, he contrived to have the works 
conducted according to his own plan. 

The presumption of these dignitaries became the means of pre- 
cipitating his operations. It Avas his intention to complete his 
pi’oposed Avorks against fort Mulgrave before opening a large and 
poAverful battery, which he had constructed Avith great silence 
and secrecy against Malbosquet, so that the whole of his meditated 
assault might confound the enemy by commencing at the same 
time. The operations being shrouded by an olive plantation, had 
been completed AA'ithout being observed by the English, Avhom 
Buonaparte proposed to attack on the wliole line of defence simul- 
taneously. Messrs. Frifron and Robespierre, hoAvever, in visiting 
the military posts, stumbled upon this masked battery; and 
having no notion Avhy four mortal's and eight tAA’enty-four pounders 
should remain inactiA'e, they commanded tlie fire to bo opened on 
Malbosquet Avithout any farther delay. 

General O’Hara, confounded at finding this important post ex- 
posed to a fire so formidable and unexpected, determined by a 


> Las Cases, a'oI. i., p, 354. 
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Strong effort to carry the French battery at once. Three thousand 
men * were emploj^ed in this sally ; and the general himself, rather 
contrary to what la considered ti»e duty of the governor of a place 
of importance, resolved to pnt himself at their head. The sally 
was at first completely successful ; but while the English pursued 
the enemy too far, in all the confidence of what they considered 
as assured victory, Buonaparte availed liimself of some broken 
ground and a covered way, to rafly a strong body of troops, bring 
up reserves, and attack the scattered Ihiglish both in flank and 
rear. There was a warm skmnisb, in which Napoleon himself 


termed an exception, as far as his own person was concerned. 

The loss of their commandant, added to the discouragement 
which began to prevail among the defenders of Toulon, together 
with tho vivacity of the attack which ensued, seem finally to have 
• .j.g opened on fort 
' ' < considered as en- 

loure, Dugommier 

'• . 'eneral attack, for 

which the representatives of iLe people showed no particular real 
The attacking columns advanced Wfore day, during a heavy 
shower of r^. They were at first driven back on every point 


I KapoJeoTusj* fii ihoottnd.— 4JoFBO*» ». tew L, p 17. 
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ciously forgot, in their despatches, to mention so much as the 
name of Buonaparte, to whom the victory was entii’ely to he \ 
ascribed.^ I 

In the meantime, Napoleon’s sagacity was not deceived in the 
event. The officers of the allied troops, after a hurried council 
of war, resolved to evacuate Toulon, shice the posts gained by the 
French must diive the English ships from their anchorage, and 
deprive them of a future opportunity of retreating, if they ne- 
glected the passing moment. Lord Hood alone urged a bolder 
resolution, and recommended the making a desperate effort to 
regain fort Mulgrave, and the heights which it commanded. 
But his spirited counsel was rejected, and the evacuation resolved 
on which the panic of the foreign troops, especially the Neapo- 
litans, would have rendered still more horrible than it proved, 
but for the steadiness of the British seamen. 

The safety of the unfoi’tunate citizens, who had invoked their 
protection, was not neglected even amid the confusion of the 
retreat. The numerons merchant vessels and other craft, offered 
means of transportation to all, who, having to fear the resentment 
of the Republicans, might be desirous of quitting Toulon. Such 
was the toad of the victors’ cruelty, that upwards of foiu'teen 
thousand persons accepted this melancholy refuge.® Meantime 
there was other work to do. 

It had been resolved, that the arsenal and naval stores, with 
such of the French ships as were not ready for sea, should be 
destroyed ; and they were set on fire accordingly. This taslc was 
in a great measm’e intrusted to the dauntless intrepidity of Sir 
Sydney Smith, who cai’ried it through with a degree of order, 
which, everything considered, was almost marvellous. The assist- . 
ance of the Spaniards was offered and accepted ; and they under- 
took the duty of scuttling and sinking two vessels used as powder 
magazines, and destroying some part of the disabled shipping. 
The rising conflagration growing redder and redder, seemed at 
length a great volcano, amid which were long distinctly seen the 
masts and yards of the burning vessels, and which rendered ob- 
scurely visible the advancing bodies of Republican troops, who 
attempted on different points to push their way into the place. 
The Jacobins began to rise in the to\vn upon the flying Royalists ; 

— horrid screams and yells of vengeance, and revolutionary cho- 
russes, were heard to mingle with the cries and plaintive entreaties 
of the remaining fugitives, who had not yet found means of em- 
barkation. The guns from Malbosquet, now possessed by the 
French, and turned on the bulwarlcs of the town, increased the 


> "Amongst those vrho chiefly distinguished themsolvesare the citizens Buo- 
naparte, commandant of the artillery. Arena, and Gervoni." — Duuom.iiier to 
the Mitiislcr of Jt'ar. 

- Rivington’s Annuiil Register, 1793, p. 415. 

3 James’s Naval History, vol. i., p. 115; Thiers, tom. vi., p. 59. — " The total 
number borne away amounted to 14,8^7 ." — Mmoircs tie Jouheii, p. 75. 
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Uproar. At onee a shod:, like tliat of an eartliquake, occasioned 


magazine blew up, with the same dreadful effects. 

This tremendous addition to the terwrs of the scene, so dread* 


The capture of Toulon crushed all the hopes of resistaneo to 
the Jacobms, which had been cherished in the south of France. 
There was a strong distrust excited against England, who was 


the siege might probably l>a*o ensued. 

So many of the citizen* of Toulon concerned in the lato re«i»t. 
ance had escaped, by tlie means proyiJed by tlio English, tfat 
Repuhllcao vengeance could not collect its victims in tho usual 

1 Hr. Graham ©f BaJirowan. nft* L<ir4 Lfnnloch. He tnarchrd »«l on on* 
of lhe*ortie*,*nd whro th* affair boeom* hoi. ifued thenioakrt amleirtoorh 
box ©fa falten mldier, and affonM aochan (tampl* to tli* twp^ arcoofrt- 
hated gnatlj to their gaming tb« abject dctlrtd.— S. 
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numbers,! Many were shot, however, and it has been said that 
Buonaparte commanded the artillery, by wliich, as at Lyons, 
they were exterminated ; and also that he wrote a letter to Freron 
and the younger Robespierre, congratulating them and himself 
on the execution of these aristocrats, and signed Brutus Buona- 
parte, Sans-Culotte, If he actually commanded at this execution, 
he had the poor apology, that he must do so or himself perish ; 
but, had the fact and the letter been genuine, there has been 
enough of time since his downfall to prove the truth of the accu- 
sation, and certainly enough of writers disposed to give these 
proofs publicity. He himself positively denied the charge ; and 
alleged that the victims were shot by a detachment of what was 
called the Revolutionary Army, and not by troops of the line.'-* 
This we think highly probable. Buonaparte has besides affirmed, 
that far from desiring to sharpen the vengeance of the Jacobins, 
or act as their agent, he hazarded the displeasure of those whose 
frown was death, by interposing his protection to save the unfor- 
tunate family of Chabrillan, emigrants and aristocrats, who, being 
thrown by a storm on the coast of France, shortly after the siege 
of Toulon, became liable to punishment by the guillotine, but whom 
he saved by procuring them the means of escape by sea.® 

In the meanwhile, the young general of artillery was rapidly 
rising in reputation. The praises which were suppressed by^the '■ 
representatives of the people, were willingly conferred and pro- j 
mulgated by the frank old veteran, Dugomraier. Buonaparte’s • 
name was^placed on the list of those whom he recommended for / 
promotion, with the pointed addition, that if neglected, he would / 
be sui’e to force his own way.'* He was accordingly confirmed 
in his provisional situation of chief of battalion, and appointed 
[March] to hold that rank in the army of Italy. Before joining 
that army, the genius of Napoleon was employed by the Conven- 
tion in surveying and fortifying the sea-coast of the Mediter- 
ranean ; a very troublesome task, as it involved many disputes 
with the local authorities of small to^vns and villages, and even 
hamlets, all of whom wished to have batteries erected for their 
own special protection, without regard to the general safety. It 
involved him, moreovei’, as we shall presently see, in some risk 
■with the Convention at home. 

The chief of battalion discharged his task scientifically. He 

’ .Tomini, tom. iv., p. 220; L.ncretelle, tom. xi., p. 109. 

- Momliolon, tom. iii., p. 13; Jomini, tom. iv., p. 226; Las Cases, vol. i., 
p. 153. 

8 Las Cases, vol. i,, p. 152. 

•• “ DiiRommicr wrote to the Committee of Public Safety, soliciting the rank 
of brigadier-general for him, and concluded with the.se words, ‘Reward this ! 
young man, and promote him, for should he be ungratefully treated, he will ; 
promote himself.'" — NaroLno.v, MonthoUn, tom. iii., p. 15. ) 

Dugommier W. 1 S killed on the following November, by the bursting of a field- / 
piece. Napoleon bequeathed to his descendant 1|)0,0IX) francs, ‘‘as a testi- 1 
monial of gratitude for the esteem, affection, and friendship of that brave and 
intrepid general." 
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fiitnations, to prevent insults and partial descente on the coast" by 
an enemy superior at sea. Napoleon dictated to General Gour- 
gaud 1 hints on this subject irbioh must be of consequent to the 
sea-coasts which need such mllitaiy defences.* 


of this position, forcing them to retreat beyond the higher Alps, 
and taking Saorgio ; all wliich measures succeeded as lie had pre- 
dicted.^ Saorgio surrendered, (April S9,] with much stores and 
baggage, and the French army obtained possession of the chain 
of wo higher Alps, nhicb, being tenable by defending few and 
difficult passes, placed a gnat part of the army of Italy, (as it 
was already termed, though only upon the frontier,) at disposal 
for actual service.* 

— ’ r ,4 


he was involved in on accusation before tlie C«nveiitiuii, xuicu, 
had his reputation been less for approved patriotism, miglit have 
cost him dear. 


1 Ooanaud. tom 1 . j> Sn. 

* Ad UBlisbrean will prabablj 


tVBiembvr tbe lablimo puuge in "The 


* ” Brunet being nnjuitljr imisrd cf faeouring tbe inrerrection at Mtr- 


“IJaprilr, he allowed hisMel/lobe directed CDUttlr bj the rosog Bgeoa- 
parte ‘’—Tiiisxs, tom Tl,t>.S88. 

* CoorcBud. tom. L, p O. 

• iomini. tom v , p £04. Tblen, tom vi . p £IQ; Kentbolon, tom Ul, p. 
0: Bella, tom I, p 191. Ceoem lUimertlon, In bU deepitch lo the pt«r»- 

meet, detcnblng rii Bsccettei, eape. “Jt b to the talesi of tieneril Iliionaj 
parte that 1 am indebted for tbe akiliU plana which bare uiorcd our Ticlorp 
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In his plans for the defence of the Mediterranean, Napoleon 
had proposed repairing an old state prison at Marseilles, called 
fort Saint, Nicholas, that it might serve as a powder Magazine. 
This plan his successor on the station proceeded to execute, and 
hy doing so, gave umbrage to the patriots, who charged the com- 
mandant of artillery then at Marseilles, and superintending the 
work, with an intention to rebuild this fort, to serve as a Bastile 
for controlling the good citizens. The officer being summoned to 
the bar of the Convention, proved that the plan was not his own, 
but drawn out by Buonaparte. The representatives of the army 
in Italy, however, not being able to dispense with his services, 
vrrote to the Convention in his behalf, and gave such an account 
of the origin and purpose of the undertaking, as divested it of 
all shade of suspicion even in the suspicious eye of the Committee 
of Public Safety.* 

In the remainder of the year 1794, there was little service of 
consequence in the army of Italy, and the 9th and 10th Thermi- 
dor (27th and 28th July) of that j'ear, brought the downfall of 
Bobespierre, and threatened imfavourable consequences to Buona- 
parte, who had been in close communication with the tyrant’s 
brother, and was tmderstood to have participated in the tone of 
exaggerated patriotism affected by his party. He endeavoured 
to shelter himself under his ignorance of the real tendency of 
the proceedings of those who had fallen, — an apology which re- 
solves itself into the ordinary excuse, that he found his late friends 
had not been the pei’sons he took them for. According to this 
line of defence, he made all haste to disclaim accession to tlie 
political schemes of which they were accused, “ I am somewhat 
affected,” he wrote to a correspondent,’^ “at the fate of the 
younger Bobespien’e ; but, had he been my brother, I would have 
poniarded him with my own hand, had I been aware that he was 
forming schemes of tyranny.” 

Buonaparte’s disclamations do not seem at first to, have been 
favourably received. His situation was now precarious ; and 
when those members were restored to the Convention, who had 
been expelled and proscribed by the Jacobins, it became still more 
so. The reaction of the moderate party, accompanied by horrible 
recollections of the past, and fears for the future, began now to 
be more strongly felt, as their numbers in the Convention ac- 
quired sh’ength. Those officers who had attached themselves to 
the Jacobin party, were the objects of their animositj'; and, 
besides, they were desirous to purify the armies, as far as pos- 
sible, of those whom they considered as their own enemies, and 
those of good order ; the rather, that the Jacobinical principles 
still continued to be more favoured in the aimies than in the in- 
terior. To the causes of this we have before aUuded ; but it 


• Gotirpnud, tom. i., p. 4S. 

s Genoial Xillj-. See NottreUe J3iog. <le Bruxelles, 1022. 
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may not be qnnecessaiy to repeat, that the soldiers had expe- 
rienced all the advantages of the fierce energies of a govemmeat 
which sent them out to conquest, and offered them the means 
of achieving it ; and they had not been witnesses to the atroci- 
ties of their tjTanny in the interior. 

Before the downfall of ttobespierre took pbce, Buonaparte had 
received regular but secret instructions to exaimne the fortifica- 
tions of Genoa. M. ilKiard, by wham these instructions had 
been signed, having now been superseded, and the jounger Ro- 
bespierre guillotined, Albitte, Salicetti, and Laporte, the new 
superintendents of the army of Italy, were pleased to suspect 
that Buonaparte had engaged in some plot of betrajing Genoa 
to the enemy : he was arrested accordingly early in August ; 
but his papers effectually esLablished his innocence, and after the 
lapse of a fortnight he was released.' 

In March 1795, he was sent to Toulon to take the command 
of the artillery in an expedition destined agamst Rome ; but this 
scheme was not persevered m. During his vi*it to Toulon, how- 
ever, he had the opportunity of saving from the violence of the 
Mpuhfe, a party of unfortunate onugnats, sneluchng ths nolle 
mmily of ChabrilUnt. who had been landed from a Spanish prize. 

, « ».« —J . -J.« l.S_^ 
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at Marseilles, and found his brother Joseph respectably married 
in that city. 

On reaching Paris in May, he found his pretensions thwarted 


* " In the deepateh of SalicvttI and Albitte to the CoTrmmrBl, dated f ith 
Anmt, they doclare. that there eaieted no lonndalion for the <har)[rtinaJe 
ajjainet hia Joawi, tom tU p. il4. itowiwnne rt M i^rrtvn, tom. t, 
p.W- 
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not been much in action, considered his reply as a personal in- 
sult ; and Napoleon, disdaining farther answer, tendered his I’e- 
signation.^ It was not, howevei’, accepted ; and he still remained 
in the rank of expectants, but among those whose hopes were 
entirely dependent upon their merits.^ 

It may be observed that, at a subsequent period, Aubry, being 
among those belonging to Pichegru’s party who were banished to 
Cayenne, was excepted from the decree which permitted the 
return of those unfortunate exiles, and died at Demerara, 

Meantime, his situation becoming daily more unpleasant, Buo- 
naparte solicited Barras and Fr^ron, who, as Thermidoriens, had 
preserved their credit, for occupation in almost any line of his 
profession, and even negotiated for permission to go into the 
Turkish service, to train the Mussulmans to the use of artillery. 
A fanciful imagination may pursue him to the rank of pacha, or 
higher ; for, go where he would, he could not have remained in 
mediocrity. His own ideas had a similar tendency. “ How 
strange,” he said, “ it would be, if a little Corsican officer of artil- 
lery were to become King of Jerusalem ! ” He was offered a 
command in La Vende'e, which he declined to accept, and was 
finally named to command a brigade of artillery in Holland. But 
it was in a land where there still existed so many separate and 
conflicting factions, as in France, that he was doomed to be raised, 
amid the straggles of his contending countrjTnen, and upon their 
shoulders and over their heads, to the very highest eminence to 
which fortune can exalt an individual. The times required such 
talents as his, and the opportunity for exercising them soon arose. 

The French nation were in general tired of the National Con- 
vention, which successive proscriptions had drained of all the 
talent, eloquence, and energy it had once possessed; and that 
Assembly had become hateful and contemptible to all men, by 
suffering itself to be the passive tool of the Terrorists for two years, 
when, if they had shown proper firmness, the revolution of the 
9th Thermidor might as well have been achieved at the begin- 
ning of that frightful anarchy, as after that long period of unheard- 
of suffering. The Convention was not greatly improved in point 
of talent, even by the return of their banished brethren ; and, in 
a word, they had lost the confidence of the public entirely. They 
therefore prepared to gratify the general wish by dissolving them- 
selves. 


' Montholon, tom. iij., p. 50; Las Cases, vol. i., p. 155; Louis Buonaparte, 
p. 14. 

2 Buonaparte is represented by some writers as having at this period found 
his situation extremely embarrassing, even as regarded pecuniary means, in 
tile capital of wliich ho was at no distant period to be the ruler. Among others 
wlm are said to h,ave assisted him was the celebrated actor Talma ; and such 
roav have been the case; but the story of Talma’s having been acquainted 
with Napoleon at tho Academy of Bricnne, and at that early period predict- 
ing the greatness of‘‘fc wiit lluonapurte,” has been expressly contradicted 
by Louis, the cx-Kingof Holland, who was at this epoch in Paris along with his 
brotlier. 
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Bat before they resigned fhwr ostensible authority, it was ne- 
cessary to prepare some mode of^carrjing on the goTemment in 
future. 

The Jacobin constitution of 1793 still existed on paper; but 


over and abrogated as a matter of conrse, by a tadt but unani- 
mous consent. Neither was there any disposition to adopt the 
Girondist constitution of 1791, or to revert to the democratic 
monarchy of 1792, the only one of these models which could be 
said to have had even the dubious endurance of a few months. 
As at the general cliange of the world, all former things were to 
be done away — all u as to be made anew. 

Each of these forms of government had been solemnized by 
the national oaths and processions customary' on such occasions ; 
but the opinion was now universally entertained, that not one of 
them was founded on just prindples, or contained the power of 
defending itself against aggression, and protecting the lives and 
rights of the subject- On the other hand, every one not deeply 
interested in the late anarchy, and implicated in the horrid 
course of bloodshed and t^Tanny which was its ver^ eesence, was 


been rendered necessaiy. To have contmned the revolutionary 


able crisis. 

It ^ems to have been in general fcU and admitted, that tlie 


tending, by some exercise of an intermediato authority, to qualdy 
the rash rapidity of a single chamber, and obstruct the prvgrc** 
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of any individual, who might, like Rohespierre, obtain a dic- 
tatorship in such a body, and become, in doing so, an arbitrary 
tyrant over the whole authorities of the state. Thus, loth and late, 
the French began to cast an eye on the British constitution, and 
the system of cheeks and balances upon which it is foundecf^ as 
the best means of uniting the protection of liberty with the pre- 
servation of order. Thinking men had come gradually to be aware, 
that in hopes of getting something better than a system which had 
been sanctioned by the experience of ages, they had only produced 
a set of models, which were successively wondered at, applauded, 
neglected, and broken to pieces, instead of a simple machine, 
capable, in mechanical phrase, of working well. 

Had such a feeling prevailed during the commencement of the 
Revolution, as was advocated by Mounier and others,' France 
and Europe might have been spared the bloodshed and distress 
which alHicted them during a period of more than twenty years of 
war, -with all the various evils which accompanied that great con- 
vulsion. France had then a king; nobles, out of whom a senate 
might have been selected ; and abundance of able men to have 
formed a lower house, or house of commons. But the golden 
opportunity was passed over ; and when the architects might, per- 
haps, have been disposed to execute the new fabric which they 
meditated, on the plan of a limited- monarchy, the materials for 
the structure were no longer to be found. 

The legitimate King of France no doubt existed, but he was an 
exile in a foreign country ; and the race of gentry, from whom a 
house of peers, or hereditary senate, might have been chiefly 
selected, were to be found only in foreign service, too much exas- 
perated by their sufferings to admit a rational hope that they 
would ever make any compromise with those who had forced 
them from their native land, and confiscated their family pro- 
pertj'. Saving for these circumstances, and the combinations which 
arose out of them, it seems very likely, that at the period at which 
we have now arrived, the tide, which began to set strongly against 
the Jacobins, might have been adroitly turned in favour of the 
Bourbons. But, though there was a general feeling of melan- 
choly regret, which naturally arose from comparing the peaceful 
days of the monarchy with those of the Reign of Terror, — ^the 
rule of Louis the XVI. with that of Robespierre, — the memory 
of former quiet and security with the more recent recollections of 
blood and plunder, — still it seems to have existed rather in the 
state of a predisposition to form a royal party, than as the prin- 
ciple of one already existing. Fuel was lying ready to catch the 
flame of loyalty, but the match had not yet been applied ; and 
to counteract this general tendency, there existed the most for- 
midable obstacles. 

In the first place, we have shown already the circumstances 


1 See ante, vol. i., p. 16t. 
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neither saw nor 


felt the misery entailed on the nation at large. 


driven hack, by those who used the opposite signal-word, Virtf 
le lioi. The Royalists were, indeed, the most formidable oppo- 
nents of the military part of tlie French nation ; and such was 
the animosity of the latter at this period to the idea of returning 
to the ancient system, that if a general could have been found 
capable of playing the part of Monk, he would probably hare 
experienced the fate of La Fayette and Ruraounez. 

A second and almost insuperable objection to the restoration of 
the Bourhona, occurred in the extensive change of property that 
had taken place If the exited family had been recalled, they 
could not, at this very recent ueriod, but have made stipulations 
for their devoted followers, and insisted that the estates forfeited 
in their cause, should have been compensated or restored { and 
Bueh a resumption would have uferreq nun to all the purcliasers 
of national demesnes, and, in consequenco, a gcnentl shock to Uio 
security of property through the kingdom. 

The same argument applied to tlie Church lands. The Most 
Christian King could not resume bis throne, without restoring the 
ecclesiastical establishment in {lart, if not in whole. It was im- 
possible to calculate the mass of persoas of property and wealth, 
with their various connexions, who, as possessors of national de- 
mesnes, that is, of the property of the Church, or of the emi- 
grants, were ' — ^ . 

tion of the Bi ■ , ■ 

followed the 

of the Scottis ■' • 

when he urg • • ' 

“ and the roo 

pidating and , ^ I . . ' ‘ 

. , . -at 

vensned ; out tneir estates wero mu, geiiciuuy sjn-ukiiig, iii im'ir 
possession ; and they rctMnod, titough under oppression and po- 
verty, the influenee of a national aristocracy, diminished, but not 
annihilated. In France, that influence of resident proprietor* 
liad all been transferred to other hand.*, tenacious in lioljing wliat 

• V. I <1,. .1... 
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the chief pow'er in France for the time, induced tiiem to view 
their own safety as deeply compromised by any proposition of 
restoring the exiled royal family. This present sitting and rul- 
ing Convention had put to death Louis XVI,, — with what hope of 
safety could*they install his brother on the throne? They had 
formally, and in full conclave, renounced belief in the existence 
of a Deity — ^^vith what consistence could they be accessory to re- 
store a national church ? Some remained Republicans from their 
heart and upon conviction ; and a great many more of the deputies 
could not abjure democracy, without confessing at the same time, 
that all the violent measures which they liad canned through for 
the support of that system, were so many gi-eat and treasonable 
crimes. 

These fears of a retributive reaction were very generally felt 
in the Convention. The Thennidoriens, in particular, who had 
Idlled Robespierre, and now reigned in his stead, had more sub- 
stantial grounds of apprehension from any counter-revolutionary 
movement, than even the body of the representatives at large, 
many of whom had been merely passive in scenes where Barras 
and Tallien had been active agents. The timid party of The 
Plain might be overawed by the returning prince ; and the mem- 
bers of the Girondists, who could indeed scarce be said to exist 
as a party, might be safely despised. But the Thermidoriens 
themselves stood in a different predicament. They were of im- 
portance enough to attracted both detestation and jealousy ; they 
held power, which must be an object of distrust to the restored 
monarch ; and they stood on precarious ground, betwixt the hat- 
red of the moderate party, who remembered them as colleagues 
of Robespierre and Danton, and that of the Jacobins, who saw 
in Tallien and Barras deserters of that party, and the destroyers 
of the power of the Sans-Culottes. They had, therefore, just 
reason to fear, that, stripped of the power which they at present 
possessed, they might become the unpitied and unaided scape- 
goats, to expiate all the offences of the Revolution. 

Thus each favourable sentiment towai-ds the cause of the 
Bourbons was opposed ; I. By their unpopularity with the ar- 
mies ; II, By the apprehensions of the confusion and distress 
which must aidse from a general change of propei’ty; and III. 
By the conscious fears of those influential persons, who conceived 
their own safety concerned in sustaining the republican model. 

Still, the idea of monarchy was so generallj^ received as the 
simplest and best mode of once moi’e re-establishing good order 
and a fixed government, that some state.smen proposed to resume 
the form, but change the dynasty. With this view, divers per- 
sons wei’e suggested by those, .who supposed that by passing 
over the legitimate heir to the crown, the dangers annexed to his 
rights and claims might be avoided, and the apprehended mea- 
sures of resumption and. reaction might be guarded against. The 
son of the Duke of Orleans was named, but the infamy of his fa- 
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ther clung to lum. In nnother wild hj’pothesis the Duke of 
York, or the Duke of Bmnsniek, were suggested as fit to bo 
named constitutional Kings of France. The Abb^ Silyes is said 


thus repair at once former errors, and preserve an appearance of 
consistency in the eyes of Europe. 


duct of peace and n-ar, the execution of the laws, and the genC' 
admmistranon of the govemmeot. They were permittM no 
share of the legislauve authority. 

fr, AAw>r\)v will, ibi, 


bon heir elected.* X)uiiueincuu*euiciiccoi Hus ivui^ 

not bo disguised ; and it seemed to follow as a necessary conse- 
quence of such a numerous executive cmindl, citlicr tiat there 


' The tfeinolr* pnhllshed ooder tbe o»m« ef Feneht m«ks 1h!* mertlea. 
But sllhon^h that work ihow* irrrat lottmicrwith th# aocret bUtorj of 16* 
times, U u DOt to he Implidtlr relied npoa.— & 

* " Feot-fCre ea jotir, oa rtriu oanoiertlc ea Bffs7hoa.’’^7a/rx*. (ea>- 
10 
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ents. The legislators, however, though they knew that the whole 
Roman empire was found insufficient to satiate the ambition of 
three men, yet appeared to hope that the concord and unanimity 
of their five directors might continue unbroken, though they had 
but one nation to govern ; and they decided accordingly. 

The executive power being thus pro^dded for, the legislative 
body was to consist of two councils ; one of Elders, as it was called, 
serving as a House of Lords ; another of Youngers, which they 
termed, from its number, the Council of Five Hundred. Both 
were elective, and the difference of age was the only circum- 
stance which placed a distinction betwixt the two bodies. Tlie 
members of the Council of Five Hundred were to be at least 
twenty-five years old, a qualification which, after the seventh 
year of the Republic, was to rise to thirty years complete. In 
tills assembly laws were to be first proposed ; and, having re- 
ceived its approbation, they were to be referred to the Council of 
Ancients. The requisites to sit in the latter senate, were the 
age of forty years complete, and the being a married man or a 
nddower. Bachelors, though above that age, were deemed unfit 
for legislation, perhaps from want of domestic experience. 

The Council of Ancients had the power of rejecting the proposi- 
tions laid before them by the Council of Five Hundred, or, by 
adopting and approving them, that of passing them into laws. 
These regulations certainly gained one great point, in submitting 
each proposed legislative enactment to two separate bodies, and 
of course, to mature and deliberate consideration. It is true, 
that neither of the councils had any especial character, or sepa- 
rate interest which could enable or induce the Ancients, as a body, 
to suggest to the Five Hundred a different principle of consider- 
ing any proposed measure, from that wliich was likely to occur 
to them in their own previous deliberation. No such varied 
views, therefore, were to be expected, as must arise between as- 
semblies composed of persons who differ in rank or fortune, and 
consequently view the same question in various and opposite 
lights. Still, delay and reconsideration were attained, before the 
irrevocable fiat was imposed upon any measure of consequence ; 
and so far much was gained. An orator was supposed to answer 
all objections to the system of the two councils thus constituted, 
when he described that of the Juniors as being tlie imagination, 
that of the Ancients as being the judgment of the nation ; the one 
designed to invent and suggest national measures, the other to 
deliberate and decide upon them. This was, though liable to many 
objections, an ingenious illustration indeed; but an illustration is 
not an argument, though often passing current as such. 

On the whole, the form of the Constitution^ of the year Three, 
i, e. 1795, showed a greater degree of practical efficacy, sense, 

1 " Its authors were Lesase, Daunou, Boissy d' Anglos, Crenz^e-Latouche 
Bcrlicr, Louvet, Larevcillfeire-Lepaux, Languinais, Durand-JIaillanne, Ban- 
din des Ardennes, and Xhibaudeau." — Xhikbs, tom. viii., p. 9. 

VOI,. Tl. C 
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by the experience either of France or any other countiy ; a 
mere experiment in polities, the result of nhich could not be 
knon-n until it had been put in exercise, and nhidi, for many 
} ears at least, must be necessarily less the object of respect than 
of criticism. Wise legislators, eren when lapse of time, altera* 
tion of manners, or increased liberality of sentiment, require 
corresponding alterations in the institutions of their fathers, are 
careful, as far as possible, to preserve the ancient form and 


cause they are ours, but because they have been those of our 
fathers; and if a new constitution were to be presented to us, 
although perhaps theoretically showing more symmetry titan that 
by wlucb the nation had been long governed, it would be as dilH* 
cult to transfer to it the alle^anco of the people, as It would 



crees to be passed ; the first ordaining the electoral bcxlie* of 
France to choose, as representativra to the two councils under the 
new constitution, at least two-tlurda of the memben presently 
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sitting in Convention ; and tlic second declaring, that in dehanlt 
of a I'ctuni of two-thirds of the present deputies, as prescribed, 
the Convention themselves should fill up the vacancies out of 
their onm body ; in other words, should name a large proportion 
of themselves their own successors in legislative power.^ 

These decrees were sent domi to the Primary Assemblies of 
the people, and every art was used to render them acceptable. 

But the nation, and particularly the city of Paris, generally re- 
volted at this stretch of arbitrary autliority. They recollected, 
that all the members who had sat in the first National Assembly, 
so remarkable for talent, had been declared ineligible, on that 
single account, for the second legislative body; and now, men 
so infinitely the inferiors of those who were the colleagues of 
Mimbeau, Mounier, and other groat names, presumed not only to 
declare themselves eligible by re-election, but dared to establish 
two-thirds of their miinlier as indi.sponsable ingredients of the le- 
gislative assemblies, which, according to the words alike and 
spirit of the con.stitution, ought to be chosen by the free voice 
of the people. The clcctoi-s, and particularly those of the sections 
of Paris, angrily demanded to kmow, upon what public services 
the deputies of the Convention founded their title to a privilege 
so unjust and anomalous. Among the more active part of them, 
to whom the measure was chiefl)' to be ascribed, they saw but 
■a few reformed Terrorists, who wished to retain the power of 
tyranny, though disposed to c.verciso it with some degree of mo- 
deration, and tlie loss of wliosc places might bo possibly followed 
b)' that of their heads ; in (he others, they only beheld a flock 
of timid and discountenanced Helots, willing to purchase personal 
security at the sacrifice of personal honour and duty to the pub- 
lic ; while in the Convention as a body, who pronounced so large 
a proportion of their number as indispensable to the service of 
tlie state, judpiig from tlicir conduct hitherto, they could but 
di'^cover an image composed jiartly of iron, partly of cl.ay, deluged 
with the blood of many tbonsaml victims — a p.agcant without .a 
will of its own, and which had been c.apablo of giving its coim- 
toimncc to tlic worst of actions, at the instigation of the worst of 
men — a s<wt of Moloch, whose name had been used by its priests 
to compel the most barbarotis sacrifices. To sum tip the wliole, 
tlic'io experienced men of jmblic business, without whose inter- 
mediation it w.as pretended tlic national affairs could not be car- 
rietl on, could only shelter themselves from the charge of un- 
bnmidetl wicktHlncss, liy jdeading their utdimited cowaniice, and 
by potifly alleging that for two years they had sat, votc-d, and dc- 
lil'-eral'-d tinder a system of coinjitilsion and terror. So much 
tne.anncs.s rendered those who went degraded by it unfit, not 
merely to rule, but to live ; and yet two-thinls of their ntiniber 
Were, .'u'owditig to their own derives, to be intruded on the iiatiou 
as .an iiidi'-pcn.-able portion of its representatives, 
t TUert, tern. v>;i, J'- 13, 
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Such was llie language heH in the assemblies of the sections of 
Parisj who were the more initated a^inst the domioccrinj and 


In the meannhiie, reports coatmued to be made from the Pri- 
mary Assemblies, of their adlieaon to the constitution, in which 


such as they desired them to tie, and announced that the tw o de- 
crees had been accepted by a majority of the Primary Asseni- 

f 

0 




as the revolutionary mob of tlie suburbs used to do with their 
pikes. 

The Convention, unpopular themselves, and embarked in an 
unpopular cause, began to look an\iou>ly around for a«»iataneo. 
They chiefly relied on the aid of about five tlioa^and regular 
troops, who were assembled in and around Pans. These de- 
clared for government with the greater ri^dine^, tliat the fii- 
surrection was of a character dcadedly aristocratical, and tliat 
the French armies, as already repeatedly noticed, w ere attachol 
to tlie Kepubhe. But bcsldiw, tiKNe professional troops enfer- 
tained tlie usual degree of contempt for tho national guanls amf 
on this account alone were quite ready to correct the ianilcnco 
of the jwiiM,* or inUKfldta*,* who usurped the drvks and chamc- 


di Nemours Qualrtmiw d. j. - 

nnda, all Mther publubed parntdilctf or nuidt >pr«clie« In ihc 

Tnirit.s,tom TliL.p li . . . i 

* iVA/iu. a word of contomrl. tit wbicli (bawldirn dUUni^nltbrd iboae who 

did not bolomttothoir r”>f<»«oa •— S .. „ . 

* afujcaJinr, fojn— # plirxio applied toths letter ctasi ei Ajs/^Cwf-Wn “*• 
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ter of soldiers, Tlie Convention had also the assistanee of seve* 
ra! hundred artillerymen, who, since the taking of the Bastile, 
liad been alu’aj's zealous democrats. Still apprehensive of the 
result, they added to this force another of a moi-e ominous de- 
scription. It was a body of volunteers, consisting of about fifteen 
hundred men, whom they chose to denominate the Sacred Band, 
or the Patriots of 17110. They were gleaned out of tlic suburbs, 
and from the jails, the remnants of the insurrectional battalions 
which had formed the body-guard of Hdbcrt and llobespiciTO, 
and had been the instruments by which they executed their atro- 
cities. The Convention proclaimed them men of the 10th of Au- 
gust — undoubtedly, they were also men of the massacres of Sep- 
tember. It was conceived that the beholding such a pack of 
blood-hounds, ready to be let loose, might inspire horror into the 
citizens of Paris, to whom their very aspect brought so many 
fearful recollections. It did so, but it also inspired liatrcd ; and 
the number and zo.al of the citizens, compensating for the fury 
of the Terrorists, and for the superior discipline of the regular 
troops to bo employed against them, promised an arduous and 
doubtful conflict. 

Jluch, it was obvious, must depend on the courage and conduct 
of the Icadei’s, 

The sections employed, as their comm.andcr-in-chicf. General 
Daniean, an old officer of no high reputation for military skull, 
but otherwise a worthy and sincere man. The Convention at 
first made choice of ^ienou, and directed him, supported by a 
.strong military force, to march into the .section Le Pelletier, and 
dis.inn the national giiards of that district. This .section is one 
of the most wealthy, and of co\irso most aristocratic, in Paris, 
being inhabited by bankei's, merchanl.s, the wealthiest cl.iss of 
tnulosmeri, and the better orders in general. Its inhabitants had 
formerly composed the battalion of national guards des Fillcs 
Saint Thoma.s, the only one which, taking part in the defence of 
the Tuileric.s, shared the fate of the .Swi.-s Guards upon the me- 
morable 10th of August, 'J’he section continued to entertain sen- 
timents of the same character, and when Menou ajipe.ared at the 
head of his forces, accompanied by La Porto, a member of the 
Convention, he found the citizens under arms, and e.vliibiting 
such a show of resistance, as induced him, .after a parley, to re- 
tn'.at wiibout venturing an attack upon them. 

Monou’.s indeei^inn showed that be was not a man suited to 
the time.s, and be was su.spendcd frojn bis command by the Con- 
venliosi, and placed under arrest, Tlie general management of 
afl'airs and the dirc'ction of the C-onventional forces, w.as then 
committi-d to Batras; but the utmost .anxiety prevailed among 
the mi iiiImts of the coimnittees by whom government was ad- 
inini'-tered, to find a general of nerve and deci‘-ion cnongb to act 
umh r B.arra'-, in the .aeUia! eonunand of the military force, in a 
s^en ice so delicate, ami times so menacing. It was then th.at a 
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The acquaintance of Bama and Buonaparte had been, as ue 
have already said, formed at the siege of Toulon, and the fonner 
had not forgotten the inventiTe and decisive genius of the young 
officer to whom the conquest of that city was to be ascribed. On 
the recommendation of ^rras, Buonaparte was sent for. He had 
witnessed the retreat of hicnou, and explained nith much sim- 


A merely civic army, having no cannon, (for the field-picccs, ol 
which each section possessed two, had l«en almost all giren uji 


of reason, 
might bo 
resohed to 
' the nictn- 
^ on to mate 


1 •• For lerfraJ monthi, N»i«leon, not b*!ri« «eU»tlT rmplojrJ. 1**^'*^ 
In the toUiUrj romailtlee, «Bd w«* well arqntinlrd wllh Corset «»■» 
whom he »a« deilr. How. ibm, conld liorm mshe then the rtofoul 
•ibnted to hlaf-Lons UcovaeAntn, |>. 17. 
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On tlic thirteenth VendcmairCj corresponding to the 4f]i Octo- 
her, the civil afTray, commonly called the Day of the Sections, 
took place. Tlio national guards assembled, to the number of 
thirty thousand men and upwards, but having no artillery. They 
advanced by different avenues, in close columns, but everj'whero 
found the most formidable resistance. One large force occupied 
the quaj’s on the left bank of the Seine, threatening the palace 
from that side of the river. Another strong division advanced 
on the Tuilerie.s, through the Hue St. Honore', designing to dc- 
bouchc on the palace, where the Convention was sitting, by the 
Hue de Echcllc. They did so, without duly reflecting tliat they 
■were flanlced on most points by strong posts in the lanes and 
crossings, defended by artillery. 

The contest began in the Rue St. HonorA Buonaparte had c.sta- 
blished a strong post with two guns at the cul-de-sac Dauphine, 
opposite to the church of St. Roche. He permitted the imprudent 
Jkarisians to involve their long and dense columns in the narrow 
street without interruption, until they established a body of gre- 
nadiers in the fi'ont of tlic church, and oppo.sitc to the po.sition at 
the cul-de-sac. Each party, as usual, throw.s on the other the bkame 
of commencing the civil contc.st for which both were prepared. 
But all agree the firing commenced with musketry. It was in- 
Etanlly followed by discharges of grape-shot and cannistcr, which, 
pointed as the guns were, upon thick columns of the national 
.guards, airangcd on the quays and in the narrow streets, made 
an astounding carnage. Tlic national guards offered a brave 
rosistanco, and even attempted to ntsh on the artillery, and c.arry 
the guns by main force. But a nic.a.«ure wbicb is desperate enough 
in the open field, becomes imjiossiblc when the road to assault lies 
through narrow streets, which are swept by the cannon at every 
fliscliargc. TIic citizens were compelled to give way. By a more 
judicious arrangement of their respective forces, different rc.sults 
might have been hoped ; but how could Danican, in any circum- 
staiices have competed with Buonaparte I The affair, in which 
several hundred men were killed and wounded, w.ts tcnnin.atcd 
ns a general .action in about an hour ; and the victoriou.s troops 
of lli(‘ Convention, marching into the different sections, completed 
tlie disjtersion and dirarming of their opiionents, an operation 
avliieli In'-ted till late at niglit. 

The Omvenfion used this victory with the moderation which 
rccolleetinn of (he Reign of Terror had inspired. Only two per- 
sons suffeivd de.ath for the Day of the Sections. One of (hem, 
l.n I'ond, had been .a ganle de eorp.s, was distinguished for bis 
intrepidity, and n’peatedly rallied tlie national guard tmd<-r the 
stonn of grape shot. .Several other per.'^iiis linving fled, were in 
their al'^-enee e.apit.ally condemned, but were irot strictly lonkcsl 
.after ; .and deportation w.as tlie piini'-hnient infiicnal upon otben;. 
The aeeu'.ed vere indebted for this ehanency chieily to the in- 
terference of those niesubcrs of (lie Convcaiion, uho, ihem-elves 
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exiled on the 31st of Slayj had Enffered persecution and learned 
mercy. 

The Convention slioucd themselves at the same time liberal to 
theirprotectors. General Bermyer,’ svLo commanded the volun- 
teers of 1789, and other general officers employed on the Day of 
the Sections, txere load^>\ith praises and preferment. But a 
separate triumph nas destined to Buonaparte, os the hero of the 
day. Five day s after the battle, Barras solicited the attention of 
the Convention to the yonng officer, by whose prompt and skilful 
dispositions tlie Tuilenes had been protected on the 13th Vende- 


their resentment against Slenoo, whom they suspected of treach- 
ery 5 but Buonaparte interfering as a mediator, they were content 
to took over his offence. 


01 £.iuert»atiu i'i>u iiuiiureu. 

After this change of names and dresses, resembling the shifts 
of a strolling company of players, the two-thinls of tlic old Con- 
vention, with one>thir<i of members newly elected, took upon them 
the administration of the new constitution. Tlio two ro-cleettd 



silly royalist, but several of its leaders were of that jartv in secret, 
and, if successful, it would most certainly have awuineutlDt com- 
plexion. Thus, tho first step of Kapolcon’a rb>e commeneod by 
the desfruefioii of the Impea of t!ie Jiouse of Bourbon, under tho 
reviving influence of which, twenty years afterward*, he him*clf 
' In ITOG, the Pircclory tpjwinled cenimsnCeref tin if* 

InTsUdei. vblcb titoattoa li« bclit till Ut deatb, la 1£M 
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was ol)ligo(l f o Buccuml). But tlie long path which closed so darkly. 
Mas noM’ opening upon liiin in light and joy. Buonaparte’s high 
services, and the rank which he had obtained, rendered him now 
a young man of the first liope and c.xpectation, mingling on terms 
of consideration among the mlers of the state, instead of being 
regarded as a neglected straiigcr, .supporting himself with difii- 
culty, and haunting public offices and liureau.v in vain, to obtain 
some chance of preferment, or even employment. 

From second in command, the ncM’ general soon became gene- 
ral-in-chief of the army of the interior, Barras having found his 
duties as a director incompatible with those of militarj’ command, 
lie employed his genius, equally prompt and profound, in improv- 
ing the state of the military forces; and, in order to prevent the 
recurrence of such insuiTCctions as that of the 13th Ycndcmaire, 
or Day of the Sections, and as the many others by which it was 
ju'ccedcd, he appointed and organized a guard for the protection 
of the representative body. 

As the dearth of bread, and other causes of disaffection, con- 
tinued to produce commotions in Paris, the general of the inte- 
rior was sometimes obliged to oppose them n-ith a military force. 
On one occasion, it is said, that when Buonaparte was anxiously 
admoni.shing the multitude to disperse, a very bulky woman ex- 
horted them to keep their ground. “ Never mind these coxcombs 
with the epaulets,” .«ho .said ; “ they do not care if wo are all 
starved, so they themselves feed and get fat.” — " Look at me, good 
woman,” Fai<l Buonaparte, mIio was then ns thin as a shadow, 
and tell mo which is the fatter of ns two.” Tl)is turned the 
laugh against the Amazon, and the rabble dispereed in good- 
humour.' If not among the most distinguished of Napoleon’s vic- 
tories, this iscertainly worthy of record, asachieved at the least cost. 

M(‘nntime, circumstances, which we Mill relate, according to 
his oMii .statement, introduced Buonaparte to an acquaintance, 
Mhich Mas dcstincil to have much intlucncc on his future fate. 
A fine boy of ten or twelve years old, presented himself at the 
levee of the general of the interior, Mith a reque.st of a nature 
unusually intercstijig, lie .stated liis name to i)c Kugeiie Beati- 
h.'iniais, sou of the ci-devaiif A’icomte de Bcauharnais, mIio, ad- 
hering to the revolutionary party, had been a general in the Re- 
publican Forvicc upon the Riiine, and falling under the causeless 
tusiiicion of the Committee of Public .Safety, m.os delivered to 
the Revoluiiiinary Tribimal, and fell by its srnlence just four 
days befon' the overtliiwv of Robespierre. Eugeiu; Mas come to 
request of Buonaparte, .os general of the interior, that bis fnllier’.s 
.sword miglit be rvstored to him. The prayer of the young siiji- 
nlieant Mas a« inlereMing ns bi.s manners More engr-ging, and 
Kapeleon felt .* o mueb interv-t in him, tb.at ho was induced to 


> l.ss tom. t., ji. IC!. 
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cnltirate the acqaaintanee of Engene’s mother, afterwards the 
Empress Josephine.* 

This lady was a Creolian, the daughter of a planter in SU Do- 
mingo. Her name at full length was Jlarie-Joseph Rose De- 
tacher de la Pag^rie. She had suffered her share of rerolution- 
ary miseries. After her husband, <^eral Beauhamais, had been 
depriTed of his command, she w as arrested as a suspected person, 
and detained in prison till thegenemlliberation, which succeeded 
the revolution of 9lh Thermidor. While in confinement, Madame 
Beauhamais had formed an intimacy with a companion in dis- 
tress, Madame Fontenai, now Madame Tallien,* from which she 

* -j 1 -A— IV' ju - 


self an c.x-noble, was fond of society, desirous of enjoying it on 
an agreeable scale, and of washing a»ay the dregs which Jaco- 
binism had mingled with all the dearest iotcrcsts of life. He 
loved show, too, and pleasure, and might now indulge both with- 
out the risk of falling under the saspielon of incivism, which, in 
the Reign of Terror, would lave b^n incurred by any attempt 


tlicr with or withont foundation. 


uoie m iier uiauuen^ no was luuuwu, ovivt) n) nci 
charms, to make her an offer of his hand, heart, and fortunes,— 
little supposing, of course, towhat a pitch the latter were loanee. 

Although he himself is said to have been a fatalist, believing in 
destiny and in the influence of his star, he knew nothing, pro- 
bably, of the prediction of a negro sorceress, who, while Marie- 
Joseph was but a child, propbesied site should ri<o to a dignity 
greater than that of a queen, yet fall from it before lier dcatlu* 


> tionttioloa. tom. nl, p. iB 
r Tol L. p. 3U 

a Buona;<*rie wat tb»D Jn JoarpMeept* Istmlf w 

tbe marriafie contract fur — S. 

* A Udj of bub rank, who happrnrd to H>« for aofn* t'mo in (ba un« (os- 
Tcntat Pan«.»bcr«Joi»rhin» i>a*al«ian«ii«1on«ror boarder, hrard 
llon the propbeej, and tnU Ubrrariftotboaatbor, Jaat abost tb* tint ottb* 
itaUan cijKdiUoo, vbca iluoaapaito waa brclaolni to attract aouc* Aa- 
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This was one of those vague auguries, delivered at random \fy fools 
or impostei's, which the caprice of Fortune sometimes matches 
with a con’cspondiiig and conforming e%'cnt. But without trusting 
to the African sibyl’s prediction, Buonaparte may have formed 
his match under the auspices of ambition as well as love. The 
marrying Madame Bcauharnais was a mean of uniting his for- 
tune with those of Banas and Tallicn, the first of whom governed 
France as one of the directors ; and the last, from talents and 
political connexions, had scarcely inferior influence. He had 
already deserved well of them for his conduct on the Day of the 
Sections, but he required their countenance to rise still higher; 
and without derogating from the bridc’.s merits, we may sup- 
jtoHo her influence in their socicD’ corresponded with the views 
of licr lover. It is, however, certain, that lie always regarded 
her with peculiar affection ; that he relied on her fate, which he 
considered as linked with and strengthening his own ; and reposed, 
besides, considerable confidence in Josephine’s tact and address 
in political biLsiness. She had at all times the art of mitigating 
his temper, and turning aside the hasty determinations of his 
angry moments, not by directly opposing, but by gradually par- 
rying and disarming tlicm. It must bo added, to lier groat prai.se, 
that she was always a willing, and often a .successful advocate, in 
the cause of Iiumanity, 

Tliey were married 9th JIarch 179G| and the dowery of the 
bride wa.s the chief command of the Italian armies, a scene which 
opened a full ctirccr to the ambition of the youthful gcnoial. 
Buonajiartc remained with his wife only three days after his 
marriage, hastened to see his family, who were still at Marseilles, 
.and having enjoyed the pleasure of c.xhibiting himself as a favour- , 
itc of Fortune in the city which ho had lately left in a very .sub- 
ordinate capacity, ])rocecdod rapidly to commence the career to 
which Fate called him, by placing himself at the Ijead of the 
Italian army.* 


CH.\rTER III. 

27jc yjlpf — Ffdivqf and Virirs of Jlnonapartc on hnno apjmnUd. 
to the ConwittnJ of tin: ^Irmv of Jtnh/ — Gftu'ral yjccoiint of hit 
in' ft J^rlnrijdtt of Warforc — ^lountninout Couittri''f pccuUiirly 
ftironratlt- to than — jldrotjKct of ^Ulitary Procodliiujt tince 

fi!)icr rl.nu*^ l« tMunlly to Iho tlir party nhnm it con- 

ccmr<l <tjf« if, -irj JjotpifnK nhlcli vn*' nHcrwarOi oxplainrti nt r< fcrriri;; 

to Tl»i< Ui<* omhor <!i<l not hcnrfmm the *Tuthorily. 'i hr* 

iiirritifiDril to fjfCAlr in tiir jiiclicst tcmi% of t)»r firnplc ninnn< n nntl 
pTcat Vi!3tifir«fk of Jtr.ttaTHf Ilrauttarnn’S.— S. 

* “It wa* I vho IlaofMpafti' ftjf corntnn.nit of llir srniy of Italy, 

ftri JtArrr.*/*— OnvoT, //i-t'.Vj/f, 

Nfj;v,-»Icon owcil the Jtt to the eomnmntl of the army cf Italy to 

Mf fipial fiT\ict% cti'.lcr Duir.trlba-** — J omim, tom. \Ll., p.<lt 
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October 1795 — Ho^bfty ofj&e French Oovernment to the Pope 


Tahi possession of CKmueo — King of Sardmta re^vests on 
ArmUtiee, vhieh leads to a Peace, concluded on rerg setere 
Terms — Close of the Piedmontese Campaign — Napoleon's Cha- 
racter at this period. 

Napoleow lias himself obseiTe«l, that no country in the worlJ 
IS more distinctly marked out by its natural boundaries than 
Italy.* The Alps seem a barrier erected by Nature liersclf« on 
which she has inscribed in gigantic chameters, “ Here let aiubi- 


epoke indeed cf tl\e Alps as a nauoal boundary, w fur as to 
authorise them to claim ul which lay on the u estem aide of the*o 
mountains, as naturally portainiog to their dominions; but they 


her interest. ^ , i 



politan force* was also to I>e added, so that in general inuiilxT* 
their opponenu were much superior to tlio Frtiich ; but a great 
part of tliH force was cooped up in garrisons which could not I’C 
abandoned. , 

It maybe imagined with what delight the general, scarreag^* 

1 fCtpoleon, Hemoirt, lent bl.p.PI. . . 

t Vkter AmidfU* 111 lie w»» Uwii In ir.V,. siid dir.Un 1735. 

* “ Tbe brapolitan army *»» tbe c»i»lry «m "• 

Kapolso.s, JJevwIri, tom. tu., p ML 
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twonty-slx, advanced to an independent field of glory and con- 
tpicst, confident in his owni powers, and in the perfect knowledge 
of the country, which he had acquired when by his scientific 
plans of the campaign, he liad enabled General Dumerbion to 
drive the Austrians back, and obtain possession of the Col di 
Tendc, Saorgio, and the gorges of the higher Alps.' Buonaparte’s 
achievements had hitherto been under the auspices of others. 
Ho made the dispositions before Toulon, but it was Dugommier 
^vho had the credit of taking the place. Dumerbion, as we have 
just said, obtained the merit of the advantages in Piedmont. 
Even in the civil turmoil of the 13th Vendemairo, his actual ser- 
viecs had been overshadowed by the official dignity of Bnrras as 
commander-in-chief. But if he rc.aped honom* in Italy, the suc- 
cess would be exclusively his own; and that proud heart. must 
liavc throbbed to meet danger upon such tenns ; that keen spirit 
have foiled to discover the means of success. 

For victory he relied chiefly upon a system of tactics hitherto 
unpractised in war, or at leiist upon any considerable or uniform 
scale. 1 1 may not be unnecessary to p.anse, to take a general 
view of the principles which he now called into action. 

Nations in the savage state, being constantly engaged in war, 
always form for themselves some peculiar mode of fighting, suited 
to the country they inhabit, and to the mode in which they arc 
armed. The Nortli-Amcrican Indian becomes formidable ns a 
rifleman or sharpshooter, lays ambuscades in his pathless forests, 
and practises all the arts of irregular war. Tlio Arab, or Scy- 
thian, maiKcuvrcs his clouds of cavalry, so as to envelope and 
destroy his enemy in his deserts by sudden onsets, rapid retreats, 
and unexpected rallies; desolating the country around, cutting 
nir bis .'intagonist's HU])plies, and practising, in short, the species of 
war proper to a people superior in light cavalry. 

The lirst stage of civilisation is less favouralde to success in 
war. As a nation advances in the peaceful arts, and the cha- 
racter of the soldier begins to be less familiarly united with that 
of tlie citizen, tljis system of natural tactics falls out of practice ; 
and when foreign inv,a.sion, or civil broils, rail the inbabitants to 
nnns, they li:i%<,‘ no idea save tliat of finding out tlio enemy, nisli- 
ing upon Jiim, and committing the event to superior strength, 
bravery, nr nnrnbei-s. An example may be seen in the great Civil 
\Var of Fnglaml, where' men fought on both sides, in almost every 
county of the kingdom, wilbotil any combination, or exact idea of 
uniting in iimtual support, or inanaaivring so as to form tlieir iu- 
sulated bands into an anny of preponderating force. At least, 
v bnt w.Tsatlemjited fur that purpcee nui«t have Ix'cn on the rudest 
phn po^^ible, evliiTe, even in aetei.al fight, that jiart of an army 
wbicb (ilitnincd any advantage, pursued it as far a® they could, 
instead of using tln ir s\iecess for the support of their comp-itn'otis ; 


— t'r,' Nays ’toa, Mtiaoin. te w., iii.. p. C;’. 
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campaign ‘ Among tlie generab to whom thi^ paltry supply was 
rendered acceptable by their wants, were, or might liave been, 
many whose names becaroe afterward* the prai‘>e and dread of 
war.* Augereau, Jlassena/ Senurier, Joubert, Lasnes, and 
Murat, all generals of the first consideration, served under 
Buonaparte in his first Italian campaign. 

The position of the French army liad repeatedly varied since 
October 1795, after the skirmish at Cairo. At that lime the 
extreme left of the hne, which extended from south to north, 
rested upon the Col d’Argentine, and communicated with the 
higher Alps — the centre was on the Col di Tende and Mount 
Bertrand — the left occupied the heights of Saint Bertrand, Saint 
Jacques, and other ridges running in the same direction, which 


cient talent to act as comoander-ui'cliief, was superseded, and 
Scherer was placed in command of the army of Itily. He ri«Ved 
a battle mtii the Austnans near Loans, In which the talents of 


left by Buonaparte.^ 

But though Scherer had been thus far victorious, be was not 


> This rtmindsuiof ihc librrtbtTof IbeKInssef Drentfardlo ibeir Kalshts- 
bridge forcts « ._i t w llk»>n«n 
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varied success, but unabated ■vigour, upon the Rhine. The rulers 
of France liad a farther object in this bold scheme. They desired 
to intimidate, or annihilate and dethrone the Pope. He was 
odious to them as head of the Church, because the attachment of 
the French clergy to the Roman See, and the points of con- 
science which rested upon that dependence, had occasioned the 
I'ccusancy of the priests, especially of those who were most 
esteemed by the people, to take the constitutional oath. To the 
Pope, and his claims of supremacy, were therefore laid the charge 
of the great civil war in La Vcnd(?e, and the general disaffec- 
tion of the Catholics in the south of France. 

But (his u'as not the only cause of the animosity entertained by 
the Directory against the head of the Catholic Church, lliey 
hadi three years before, sustained an actual injury from the See 
of Romo, which was yet unavenged. The peojile of Rome were 
extremely provolred that the French residing there, and particu- 
larly the young artists, had displayed the three-coloured cockade, 
and were proposing to exhibit the scutcheon containing the em- 
blems of (he Republic, over the door of the French consul. 
The Pope, through his minister, had intimated his desire that 
this should not be attempted, as he had not acknowledged the 
Republic as a legitimate goveniment. The French, liowcver, 
pursued their purpose ; and (lie consequence was, that a popular 
commotion arose, which the papal troojis did not greatly exert 
tliemselvcs to suppress. Tlie carriage of the French envoy, or 
rlinrgJdes affaires, named Basseville, w.as attacked in the streets, 
and chased home ; his house w.as broken into by the mob, and 
he himself, unamed and unresisting, w.as cruelly assassinated. 
The French Government considered this very naturally .as a gross 
insult, and were the more desirous of avenging it, (hat by doing 
t^o they would approach .nearer to the dignified conduct of the 
Roman Republic, which, in good or evil, seems alw.ays to have 
been their model. Tlic affair happened in 17P3, but w.os not 
forcolten in 17.9G.' 

The original idea entertained by the French Goveniment for 
prosecuting their resentment, had been by .a proposed landing at 
Civita ^T-cchia with an army of ten thou.s.7nd men, marching to 
Rome, and exacting from the pontiff complete atonement for the 
murder of Basseville. But as the Englisli fleet rode unopposed 
in the Mediterranean, it became a matter of veiT doubtful suc- 
ces>. fo transport such a body of troops to Civita Vecchia by sea, 
not to mention the chance that, even if safely landed, they would 
have found themselves in (he centre of Italy, cutoff from supplies 
•and succours, nK-siviUcd on all h.ands,and most probably blockaded 


1 ** He reeviicft a Oinol (if a navoas! in llic ; )ic ilmrcfU into 

li.e «•.»( !«. Iirltiin; In lii« hands nnd at Icai;*!* le-^tcna 

*n ri tniar.i'ii-'njr. vi.frr' e.vnirx'il.''— Movriieuiv, tc:n. iii-. p. Si: 

S'e-'.a mni. i,. i>. <71. in 17 ;;», waj <di!or ef the .’Itrcvrc 
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by t]ie Britisb fleet. Buonaparte, «ho ^vas consulted, recom- 
tnended tbat the north of Italy should be first conquered, in order 
that Rome might be with safe^ approached and chastis^ ; and 
this scheme, though in appearance scarce a leas bold measure, 
^ras a^uch safer one than the Directory had at first inclined to, 


the deputy who accompanied him as a commissioner of the Go* 
remment, v as not probably much disposed to intrude his opinions. 
He bad been Buonaparte's patron, and v\as still his friend.* The 


means of conrej-ance there «cre only mules, and not abore fire 
hundred of these could be recLooed upon. 

The headquarten had ncrer been rrmored from Nice, since 
the commencement of ihooiir: theywero instantly ordered to 
bo transferred to Albenga. On tlie march tliithcr, ahng the 
rugged and precipitous shore of the Jlcditcrrancan, the staff. 


■ MoTit>olon, 
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ljUious liopes, he addressed the army of Italy to the following 
jmrpose : — “ Soldiers, you are hungry and naked. — The Republic 
owes you much, but she has not the means to acquit hei'self of 
her debts. The patience with which you support your hard- 
ships among these barren rocks is admirable, but it cannot pro- 
cure you glory. I am come to lead you into the most fertile 
plains that the .sun beholds — Rich province.s, opulent towns, all 
shall be at your di.sposal — Soldiers, with such a prospect before 
you, can you fail in courage and constancy?” This was showing 
the deer to the hound when the leash is about to be .slipped. 

The Austro-Sai’dinian army, to which Buonajiartc was opposed, 
was cojnniandcd by Beaulieu, an Auslidan general of gi'cat c.v- 
]>cricnce and some talent, but no loss than seventy-five years 
old ; accustomed all his life to the ancient rules of tactics, and 
unlikely to suspect, anticipate, or frustrate, those plans, formed 
by a genius so fertile as that of Napoleon. 

Buonaparte’s plan for entering Italy differed from that of for- 
mer conquerors and invaders, who had approached that fine 
country by penetrating or surmounting at some point or other 
her Alpine barriers. This inventive warrior resolved to attain the 
same object, by turning round the .southern extremity of the 
Alpine range, keeping as close as possible to the shores of the 
Mediteminean, and passing through the Genoese territory by the 
narrow pa.'s called the Boeeheta leading around the extroniity 
of the mountains, and betwixt these and the sea. Thus he pro- 
posed to poncti-atc info Italy, by the lowest level which the .sur- 
face of flic country presented, which must be of counse where 
the range of the Alj)s unites with that of the Apennines. The 
point of junction where these two iniincnse iniiges of iiionntains 
touch n|>on each other, is at the heights of Mount Saint Jac- 
ques, above Genoa, where the Alps, running nortii-westward, 
Jisccnd to Mont Blanc, their Iiighe.st jtcak, and the Apennines, 
ninning to the soutli-cast, gi-adually elevate theiuseivcs to Montt; 
Velino, the tallc.sf mountain of the nuigc. 

To attain his object of turning the Alps in the manner pro- 
poM'd, it was necessary that Buonajai-le should totally change 
the situ.-ition of his anny ; tho‘-c occupying a defensive line, nm- 
niiig north atnl south, being to as'^utne an offensive ])o?ition, cx- 
c.'ist and west. Speaking <»f an army as of a battalion, be 
v.ns to form into cohitnn upon the right of the line nbicb bo bad 
Iiitlierlo orcnpiiHl. 'I’liis was an extremely dclicitc opeiwtion, to 
be midcri.akcn in jirc'ence of an active «‘iicmy, bis superior in 
ntirnbcrs ; nor was he permitted to execute if uuititermpfed. 

No so<i!ser did Beaulieu h'.arn that the Fivnch goncral w.is 
c-iiicfiitniting his’ forces, and about to change bis position, than 
he bnstf UiHl to preserve Genoa, without possefsion of wbicli, or 
at bvi-’ tif the adjacent territory, Buonap.atrte'.s scbeinc of advance 
ciuild f-caro' have Isen r.eciijnpihbcd. The Austri.m divided liis 
army- huo tbjxx' bt'dio. Gel!:, .at tlie bead of a Sardhiiau di'i- 
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sion, he stationed on the extreme right at Ceva; his centre 
division, tmder D’Argenteau, having its held at Sasiello, had 
d^ections to march on a monnfain called Montenotte, with two 


were UKe to be held m titue reverence, iuus it appears, uiai 
while the French were endeavouring to penetrate into Italy by 
an advance from Sardinia by the way of Genoa, their line of 
march was threatened by three armies of Aostro-Sardinians, 


teau by the most dctennincd resistance. At the head of not 
more thmi fifteen hundred men, whom ho inspired with Ids own 
courage, and caused to swear either to maintain their poet or 
die there,* he continued to defend the redoubts, during the whole 
of tho 11th, until D’Argentcau, whose conduct was aftcrwanls 
greatly blamed for not making more determined effufta to carry 
them, drew off his farces for the evening, intending to renew tho 
attack next morning. 


general was obliged to bj ■ 
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leaving behind him colours and cannon, a thousand slain, and two 
thousand prisoners.’ 

Such was the battle of Monfenotte, the first of Buonaparte’s 
victories; eminently displaying that tnith and mathematical 
certainty of combination,’’ which enabled him on many more 
memorable occasions, oven when his forces were inferior in 
numbers, and apparently disunited in position, suddenly to con- 
centrate them and defeat his enemy, by overpowerbig him on the 
very point where he thought himself strongest. lie had accu- 
mulated a superior force on the Austrian centre, and destroyed it, 
while Colli, on the right, and Beaulieu liimself, on the left, each 
at the head of numerous forces, did not even hear of the action 
till it was fought and won.^ 

In consequence of the success at Monfenotte, and the close 
pursuit of the defeated Austri.ans, the French obtained posses- 
sion of Cairo, which placed them on that side of the Alps wliich 
slopes towards Lombardy, and where the streams from these moun- 
t'lins nm to join the Po. 

Beaulieu had advanced to Voltri, while the French withdrew 
to unite themselves in the attack ujwn D’Argenteau. He had now 
to retreat northward with all haste to Bego, in the valley of the 
river Bomiida, in order to resume communication with the right 
wing of his army, consisting chiefly of Sardini.ans, fi-om which he 
was now nearly separated by the defeat of the centre. General 
Colli, by a coiTcsponding movement on the right, occupied Mil- 
Icsimo, a small town about nine miles fi-om Dego, with which he 
resumed and maintained communication by a brigade stationed 
on the heights of lli.nstro. From the strength of this position, 
though his forces ^vcrc scarce sufficiently concentrated, Beaulieu 
hoped to maintain his ground till he should receive supjdics from 
Lomb.T.rdy, and recover the consequences of the defeat at Alontc- 
Jintte. But the antagonist whom he had in front had no purpose 
of iiorniitting him such respite. 

Betormined ujjon a general attack on .all points of the Atts- 
tri.an po'-ition, the French anny advanced in three bodies upon a 
space of four leagues in c.vtenf. Aiigcrca)!, at the l)ead of the 
divivion which bad not fought at Montenotfe, advanced on the 
loft .against Millesimo; tlie centre, under M.asscna, diivctcd them- 
selves upon I>ego, by the vale of the Borniida ; the right wing, 
eoimnandi'd by La llarjii*, jwocccdcd by the heights of Cairo, for 
Ibo puqn)‘-e of turning Beaulieu's left fiatik. Augcrcau, whose 
division load not engaged at the battle of Montenotte, was the fiivt 
who came in cfmtacf with the enemy. He attacked General C-olIi 

> Nniviir,!?). Mcmoirn, tom. iii., }>. 145; Jomini. loai. vlii,, ;>. 70; Las C.-.ws 
tnn), ii.. h- Iff7. 
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on the 1 3th April. His tro(^ emulous of the honour acquired 
by tlieir companions, behaved with great bravery, rushed upon 
the outposts of the Sardinian army at hlillesimo, forced, and re- 
tajoed possession of the page by wlilch it nas defended, and thus 
separated from the Sardinian army a body of about two thousand 
men, nnder the Austrian General Provera, who occupied a de- 
tached eminence called Cossaria, which covered the extreme left 
of General Colh’a position. But the Austrian showed the most 
obstinate courage Although Burrounded by the enemy, he threw 
himself into the ruinous castle of Cossaria, which crowned the 
eminence, and showed a disposition to maintain the place to the 
last : the rather that, as he could see from the turrets of his 
stronghold the Sardinian troop*!, from whom ho liad been sepa- 
rated, preparing to fight on the ensuing day, he might rcason- 
ab^ hope to be disengaged.* 

Buonaparte in person came up ; and seeing the necessity of dis- 
lodging the enemy from tliis strong post, ordered three succcssii o 
attacks to be made on tlie castle. Joubert, at tlio head of one of 



D’Anui.* f 

Even the morning after the victory, it wa* nearly wTc«tc-l out ci 

I MoBthoJon. tom UL, p t4ff. l«»Ca«w torn fl.. ^ JM. JomlnH''®'- ’Ll-- 
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the hands of the conquerors. A fresb division of Austrians, vho 
had evacuated Voltri Jater than the otlicrs, and were approaching 
to form a junction with tlieii- general, found the enemy in pos- 
se.ssion of Beaulieu’s position. They arrived at Dego like men 
who had heen led astray, and were no doubt surprised at finding 
it in the hand.s of the French. Yet they did not hesitate to assume 
the ofi’en.sive, and by a brisk attack drove out the enemy, and 
replaced the Austrian eagles in the village. Great alarm was 
occasioned by this sudden apparition ; for no one among the French 
could conceive the meaning of an alarm bepnning on the opposite 
quarter to that on which the enemy had retreated, and without its 
being announced from the outposts towards D’Aqui. 

Buonaparte hastily marched on the village. The Austrians re- 
pelled two attacks ; at the third. General Laiiusse, afterwards IdlJcd 
in Egypt, put his liat upon the point of his sword, and advancing 
to the charge, penetrated into the place. Lannes also, afterwards 
Duke of Montebello, di.stinguishcd himself on the same occasion 
by courage and military skill, and ^vas recommended by Buona- 
parte to the Directory for promotion. In this battle of Dego, 
more commonly called of Millesimo, the Austro- Sardinian army 
lost five or six thomand men, thirty pieces of cannon, with a great 
qiiantity of baggage. Besidc.s, the Austrians wci'c divided from 
the Sardinians; and the two generals began to show, not only 
that their forcc.s were disunited, but that they themselves were 
acting ujion separate motives ; the Sardinians desiring to protect 
Turin, wherc.^s the movements of Beaulieu seemed .still directed 
to prevent the French from entering the Milanese territory.' 

lA’uving a Fiinicicnt force on the Bomlda to keep in check 
Beaulieu, Buonaparte now turned his strength against Colli, who, 
overpowered, and without hoj)es of succour, abandoned his line 
of defence near Ceva, and retreated to the line of the Tauaro. 

Napoleon, in the meantime, fixed his hcad-quaidcrs at Ceva, 
and enjoyed from tJic licight.s of Montezemoto, tlio splendid view 
of the fertile fields of Piedmont stretching in boundless perspec- 
tive Imneath his feet, watered by the Po, the Tanaro, .atid a 
fliou.t.nnd other stream.s which descend from the Alp.s, Before the 
eyes of the delighted .army of victors l.ay this rich expanse like .a 
pr<in!i‘.od land ; behind them was the wildcrne.s.s they had passed ; 
—nut indeed, a de.snrl of barren sand, similar to that in which 
the Israelilesjw.anilercd, but a huge ti-act of rocks and inacces- 
sible ntountains, crested with ice and snow, seeming by nature 
de-'ipied a-i the b.nrrier and rampart of the bles-ed regions wbicb 
Ftn-teluxl eastwartl beneath them. Wo can sympatbizo with tlic 
rolf-congrattdatioti of the general who bad surmounted such tre- 
ineudou*; ob t.-ieb's in a way so umi'^ual. He said to the ofiicorB 
aru'.md him, ns they gazed upon lliis magnificent scene, *•' Ilan- 

! MiMt.r lra, ttim. ii!., j'. US; Caft*, tom. U., n. tlO; l-sc.’clrltf, tcm. 
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so that the main body was often defeated when a rictorious wing 
was in pursuit of those whom their first onset had broken. 

But — as war becomes a profesdon, and a subject of deep study 
— it is gradually discoTcred, that the principles of tactics depend 
upon mathematical and arithmetical science ; and tliat the com- 
mander will be victorious who can assemblo tbe greatest number 
of forces upon the same point at tbe same moment, notwithstand- 
ing an inferiority of numbers to the enemy when the general 
force is computed on both aides No man ever possessed in a 
greater degree than Buonaparte, the power of calculation and 


at the exact time when their service was neeesKiry ; and above 





It is true that tbe abandooment ol every object, i 
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in tlio field, augmenlod frightfullj' all the usual horrors of war. 
The soldier, with arms in his hands, and wanting bread, became 
a marauder in self-defence ; and, in supplying his wants by rapine, 
did mischief to the inhabitants, in a degree infinitely beyond the 
benefit he himself received ; for it may be said of military requi- 
sition, as truly as of despotism, that it resembles the proceedings 
of a savage, who cuts down a tree to come at the fruit. Still, 
though purchased at a high rate, tliat advantage was gained by 
this rapid system of tactics, whicli in a slower progress, during 
which the soldier was regularly maintained, and jeept under the 
restraint of discipline, might have been rendered doubtful. It 
wasted the anny through disease, fatigue, and all the consequences 
of want and toil ; but still the victory was attained, and that was 
eno\igh to make the survivors forget their hardships, and to draw 
forth new recruits to replace the fallen." Patient of labours, light 
of licart and temper, and elated by success beyond all j)ainful re- 
collections, tljo I'Vencli soldiers were the very men calculated to 
execute this desperate species of service under a chief, who, tlieir 
sagacity soon discovered, was sure to Ic.ad to victory all those 
who could sustain the hardships by which it w.as to be won. 

The character of the mountainous countries, among which ho 
was, for the first time, to exercise his system, was higlily favour- 
able to Buonaparte’s views. Presenting many lines and defensible 
positions, it induced the Austrian generals to become stationarj', 
and occupy a considerable extent of ground, according to their 
old system of t.actics. But though abounding in such positions 
as might at first sight .seem absolutely impregnable, .atid were too 
often trusted to as such, the mountains .also exhibited to the saga- 
cious eye of a great captain, gorges, defiles, and difficult and un- 
suspected points of acce.ss, by wliicli he could turn the positions 
that appeared in front so formidable ; and, by threatening (hem 
on (he flank and on the rear, compel the enemy to a battle at 
disadvantage, or to a retreat with loss. 

The forces which Buonaparte had under liis command wore 
belweeti fifty and sixty thousand good troops, having, many of 
them, been broiu;ht from the Spanish campaign, in consequence 
of the peact! with that country; but very indifrercntly provided 
with clothing, and suficring from the hanishijis they had endured 
in iho'^e monntainmis, barren, and cold regions.* Tiie cavalry, 
in particular, were in very poor order ; but llie nature of tlieir 
new field of action not admitting of their being much emidoyed, 
r< tidercd this of loss consequence. The mbery of the French 
army, until these Alpine campaigns were victoriously closed by 
the armistice of Cherasco, could, acconling to Buon.aparte's au- 
thority, scarce bc.ar description. Tlie officers for several years 
bad received no more than eight livn*s a-inonth (twenty j»ence 

' X.-ij-s'.ien l;i« fitJilir.c forcr, fU fo- dotr, sl.ret ."t’.O *'' nun.— Itea- 
u.'i! ■!., O'tn, W, r. K.i; Jor.!-.!!!, Uim, vSii., js iCCtl -CO.i. 
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campaign.* Among the generals to nhom this paltry supply was 
rendered acceptable by their wants, were, or might liave been, 
many whose names became afterwanis the praise and dread of 
war.* Augereau, hlassena,* Seminer, Joubert, Lasnes, and 
Jlurat, all generals of the first consideration, served under 
Buonaparte in his first Italian campaign. 

The position of the French army liad repeatedly varied since 
October 1795, after the skirmisli at Cairo. At that lime the 
extreme left of the hne, which extended from sout!) to north, 
rested upon the Col d’ Argentine, and communicated with the 
higher Alps — the centre was on the Col di Tendo and Iiloiint 
Bertrand — the left ocenpied the heights of Saint Bertrand, Saint 
Jacques, and other ridges running in the same direction, which 
terminated on tlie Kleditcrranean shore, near Pinafe. 

The Austnans, strongly reinforced, attacked this line, and 

1 1 ■ > 4. .C ><..4 C- -4 ,^..A VAllA-..4lf.f4 


cient talent to act as comiiiander>m>chief, was supcrsc<lcJ, and 
Scherer was placed in commaiid of the army of Kaly. Ho nskrd 
a battle with the Austrians near Loana, in which the talents of 
Massens and Augereau were conspicuous; and by the sietory 


left by Buonaparte.* 

Bat though Sclierer had been thus far victorious ho was not 
the person to wliom the Direetoiy dcsire<l to intrust tlie daring 
phm of assuming the offcnsise on a gr^d scale ujxin the Alpmo 
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varied success, but unabated vigour, upon the Rhine, The rulers 
of France bad a farther object in this bold scheme. Tliey desired 
to intimidate, or annihilate and dethrone the Pope. He was 
odious to them as head of the Church, because the attachment of 
the French clergy to the Roman See, and the points of con- 
science which rested upon that dependence, had occasioned the 
recusancy of the priests, especially of those who were most 
esteemed by the people, to talce the constitutional oath. To the 
Pope, and his claims of supremacy, were therefore laid the charge 
of the great civil war in La Vend<;e, and the general disaffec- 
tion of the Catholics in the south of France. 

, But this was not the only cause of the animosity entertained by 
the Directory against the head of the Catliolic Church. They 
had, three ycais before, sustained an actual injury from the See 
of Ilome, which was yet unavenged. The people of Rome wore 
extremely provoked that the French residing there, and p.articu- 
larly the young artists, had displayed the three-coloured cockade, 
and were proposing to exhibit the scutcheon containing the em- 
blems of the Republic, over the door of the French consul. 
The Pope, through his minister, had intimated his desire that 
this should not be attempted, as he had not acknowledged the 
Republic as a legitimate government. The French, however, 
pm-sued (heir purpose ; and the consequence was, that a popular 
commotion arose, which the papal troops did not gi-catly exert 
themselves to suppress. The carriage of the French envoy, or 
charge des nflairos, named Basscville, \v.ns attacked in the streets, 
and chased homo ; his house was broken into by the mob, and 
he himself, unanned and unresisting, was cruelly .assassinated. 
The French Government considered this very nafurallyas a gross 
insuK, and were the more desirous of avenging it, that by doing 
so they would approach .nearer to the dignified conduct of the 
Roman Republic, which, in good or evil, seems always to have 
been their model. Tlic affair happened in ITOIl, but w.os not 
forgotten in 17.0C.* 

The original idea entertained by the French Government for 
prosecuting (heir re.-^entment, had been by .a projwsed landing at 
Civita Vecchia with an army of ten thou.sand men, m.'irching to 
Rome, and exacting from the pontilf complete atonement for the 
murder of Ba.sscvii!e. But ns (he English fleet rode unopposed 
in the Mediterranean, it became a matter of vcn.- doubtful stic- 
cess to transjiort stich a Wly of (rooj>s to Civita \'eccliia by sea, 
not to mention the cbnncc that, even if s.afely landed, they would 
have found themselves in the centre of Italy, cutoff from supplies 
and succours, assaulted on all liaiuks, and most probably blockaded 

* He ft thns't n Ijntfinc? in the flMfttrscn: lic vr.* drr.md intrt 
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by tbe British fleet. Buonaparte, who was consnltefl, rccom- 
inended that the north of Italy shonid be first ccanjnered, in order 
that Rome might be with safe^ approached and chastised ; and 
this scheme, though in appeantneo scarce a leas bold measure, 
was a much safer one than the Directory had at first inclined to, 
since Buonaparte would only approach Romo in the event of his 


worse than he had formed any idea of. Dio eopply of bread aae 
eery uncertain ; distributions of meat liad Jong reaseil ; and for 
means of eonrejance there were only mules, and not aloro fire 
hundred of these could be reckoned upon. 

The headquarters had nerer been removed from Nice, sineo 
the commencement of the war: they were instantly ordered to 
be transferred to Albenga. On tlie roarch thither, al mg the 
ru^ed and precipitous shore of the Mediterranean, the staff, 
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1)ilio\is hopes, he addressed the army of Italy to the following 
purpose : — “ Soldiers, you are hungry and naked. — The Republic 
Gives you much, but she lias not the means to acquit herself of 
licr dcbt.s. The jiatienco with wliich you support your liard- 
sliips among these barren rocks is admirable, but it cannot pro- 
cure you glory. I am come to lead you into the most fertile 
plains that the sun beholds — Rich provinces, opulent towns, all 
shall bo at yoim disposal — Soldiers, with such a prospect before 
you, can you fail in courage and constancy?” This was showing 
the deer to the hound when the leash is about to be slipped. 

The Austro-Sardinian army, to which Buonaparte was ojiposcd, 
was commanded by Beaulieu, an Austrian general of gi’cat ex- 
perience and some talent, but no less than seventy-five years 
old ; accustomed all his life to the ancient rules of tactic-s, and 
unlikely to suspect, anticipate, or fruslmte, those plans, formed 
by a genius so fertile as that of Napoleon. 

Buonaparte’s plan for cntci'ing Italy differed from that of for- 
mer eoiKiuerors and invaders, who had approached that fine 
country by pcueti-ating or surmounting .at some point or other 
her Alpine barrici's. This inventive warrior resolved toattain the 
same object, by turning round the southern extremity of the 
Alpine range, keeping as close as possible to the shores of the 
Mediterninean,.aud passing through the Genoese territory by the 
narrow pass called the Bocchefa leading around the extremity 
of the mountains, and betwixt these and the sea. Thus ho pro- 
posed to penetrate into Italy, by the lowest level which the .‘•ur- 
facc of the country pre.'^onted, which must be of cour.se where 
the range of the Alps unites with that of the Apennines. The 
point of junction where these two immense ranges of mountains 
touch upon e.ach other, is at the heights of Mount Saint .lac- 
«iues, above Genoa, where the Aljts, running noi-th-wcstward, 
ascend to Jlont Blanc, their highest jieak, and the Apennines, 
running to the south-east, gradually elevate themselves to Monte 
^’eliiio, the tallest mountain of the range. 

To attain his object of turning the Alps in the manner pro- 
jiOH.-d, it was neees.sary that Buonajmrtc should totally change 
the siiuation of his army ; those occupying a defensive line, nm- 
ning north ami .'■oulh, being to a‘-'<^Hme an offensive position, ex- 
teruiing ea-t and west. .Speaking of .an army as of a battalion, he 
was to form into column upon the right of the line which he had 
hitherto t'ceupied. This was .an extremely delicate operafinn, to 
be undertaken in pre; eiice of an active enemy, his superior in 
nmnbers ; nor was he permitted to execute it uninterrupted. 

No sooner did Beaulieu Icani that the I'n-neh general was 
fvitiei'nlraiing his forci’s, and ahotit to cJiange his po-iilon, than 
he ha-teued to preserve Genoa, without possession of which, or 
r.t le.as; of the adjaecut territory, ItnonaparteV scheme of advaius" 
e nild srarve hai e b -en areompli; hed. The .Aii-tn'an dii idcsl his 
army into ihrvH; bedics. Gdli, at llie head uf a Sardinian diii- 
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sion, he stationed on the extreme right at Ceva ; his centre 
division, under D’Argenteau, ha^g its held at Sa^ello, had 
directions to march on a motmtaio calied Slontenottc, Bith two 
rillages of the same name, near to which was a strong position at 
a place called hlontelegnio, which the French had occupied in 
order to cover their fl^k during thrir march toward the east 


were like to be held ut little reverence, imis it appears, uuk 
while the French were endeavouring to penetrato into Ital^ by 
an advance from Sardinia by the way of Genoa, their line of 
march was threatened by three armies of Austro-SaidinLins, 


teau by the most determined resistance. At the Jieaa ol no; 
more fifteen hundred men, whom bo inspired with hU own 
courage, and caosed to swear cither to maintain Uitir po^t or 
!■ .. ,,, 11. ...,1 «!.. uMiniO.ts durin" the whole 


attack next morning 
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leaving boliind him colours and canjion, a thousand slain, and two 
tliou-sand prisoners.* 

Such was the battle of Montenofte, the first of Buonaparte’s 
victorie.s; cn'h- .■!l; truth and mathematical 

certainty of < ■■.■I'-:'- enabled him on many more 

mcmoniblc occa.sionB, even when his forces were infei’ior in 
numbers, and apparently disunited in position, suddenly to con- 
centrate them and defeat his enemy, by overpowering him on the 
very point where he thought himself strongest. lie had accu- 
mulated a superior force on the Austrian centre, and destroyed it, 
while Colli, on the right, and Beaulieu himself, on the left, each 
at the head of numerous forces, did not even hear of the action 
till it was fought and won.^ 

In consequence of the success at Montenotte, and the close 
pursuit of the defeated Austrians, the French obtained posses- 
sion of Cairo, which placed them on that side of the Alps which 
slopes towards Lombardy, and where the streams from these moun- 
tains nm to join the Po. 

Beaulieu had advanced to Volfri, while the French withdrew 
to unite themselves in the attack upon D’Argenteau. Ho had now 
to retreat northward with all haste to Dego, in the valley of the 
river Bonnida, in order to resume communication with the light 
wing of his anny, consisting chiefly of Sardinians, from which he 
was now nearly separated by the defeat of the centre. General 
Colli, by a corrc.sponding movement on the right, occupied Mil- 
lesimo, a small town about nine miles from Dego, with which lie 
rc.sumod and maintained communication by a brigade stationed 
on the heights of Bi.Tstro. From the strength of this position, 
though his forces were scarce sufllcicntly concentrated, Beaulieu 
hoped to maintain his ground till he should receive supidios from 
Lonihardy, and recover the consequences of the defeat at Jlontc- 
nottc. But tlio antagonist wliom he had in front had no purpose 
of permitting him such respite. 

lletennined upon a gcnctal attack on all points of the Au.s- 
tri.au poi^itioii, the French army advanced in three bodies upon .a 
sjiaec of four leagues in extent. Augcreau, at the head of tlie 
division which had not fought at Montenotte, advanced on the 
left against Millesimo; the centre, under Ma.'^.sena, directed fhem- 
wlves uiHin Dego, by the vale of the Bonnida ; the right wing, 
commanded by La llarpe, proceeded by tiic lioigbts of Cairo, fur 
tlie purpose of turning Beaulieu’s left fl.aiik. Augercau, whose 
division liad not engaged at the battle of Moutoiiotte, was the first 
who came in contact with the enemy. He attacked General CVdIi 

• Wctn.-iiiii, toru. iii., p. 14.%; JoaisnS, Wn. rlii., p. T*': I-"* t'a^cs 
tr.Sl. U,. p. )!7. 

* •' N.Te''t<c:i pl.-.rtst tilniflf rti n riiJ-rin ttif rtatrr of lie tlirW!- 

(( f (ci of l.'ir I uni of !ifl.vr*. ar.<! to pre'-crilK- the in.-.tiirairt « 

t.i<-iT’.;o .Jous’i. pim. xiii.. j>. 7^- 

J t.' :n. iJ , p. IC ; fa«r>, ton). U., p. IIO; Tl.it r», tom. »;.» , 

5'. tra 
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ca the ] 3th April. His troops emolous of the honour aeqttircd 
by their companions, behaved with great braveiy, rushed npon 
the outposts of the ^rdinian anny at JliUesimo, forced, and re- 
tained possession of the gorge bj wluehltnras defended, and thus 
separated from the Sardian army a body of about two thous.ond 
men, under the Austrian General Provera, who occupied a de- 
tached eminence called Cossaria, whid covered the CTtPcme left 
of General Colh'a positron. Bat (be Austrian showed the most 


stronghold the baniinuih iruui>*«, iruui wnuiii iie iian been sepa- 
rated, preparing to fight on the ensiuDg day, he might reason- 
ably hope Co be disengaged.* 


made every ettort to relieve lu incsoattciii^'W «ei« an in uni. 


heights of Diastro were earned, and the l’ivilinont<~s* rmttci!. 
The assault of Dego was wot lew so, atlhoxigh after a harder 
struggle. IJeauliou was compellej to retreat, ami wa« cniirrly 


KAqui.* . . » 

Ex cn tlie morning after the victory, It was nearly wrr- tM out ef 

I Monlholan. lota I L. p IK?: tom It. ^ IK. Jaoilxl. too*- oU.. 

»^,Caw», 1001.11. ^ 15J, UeaUmlJn, tan. LI, ^ US. TVkn. Ion ‘U. 
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the hands of the conquerors. A fresh dmsion of Austrians, who 
had evacuated Voltri Jater than the otliers, and were approacliing 
to form a junction with their general, found the enemy in pos- 
session of Beaulieu’s position. They arrived at Dego like men 
wlio liad been led .astray, and were no doubt surprised at finding 
it in the hands of tlie Fi-cnch. Yet they did not hesitate to assume 
the offensive, and by a brisk attack drove out the enemy, and 
replaced the Austrian eagles in the village. Great alarm w.as 
occasioned by this sudden apparition ; for no one among the French 
could conceive the moaning of an aharm beginning on the opposite 
quarter to that on which the enemy had retreated, and without its 
being announced from the outposts towards D’Aqui. 

Buonaparte hastily marched on the village. The Austrians re- 
pelled two attacks ; at the third. General Lanu.sse, afterwards lulled 
in EgiTit, put his hat upon the point of his sword, .and advancing 
to the charge, penetrated into the pl.ace. Lannes also, afterwards 
l)ul:o of lilontebcllo, distinguished himself on the same occ.asion 
by com-age and milibary skill, and was recommended by Buona- 
parte to the Directory for promotion. In this battle of Dego, 
more commonly called of Millcsimo, the Austro- Sardinian army 
lost five or six thoiusand men, thirty pieces of cannon, with a gi’cat 
quantity of baggage. Besides, the Austrians were divided from 
the Sardinians; and the two generals began to show, not only 
that their forces were disunited, but that they themselves were 
acting iipon sepaiato motives ; the Sardinians desiring to protect 
Turin, whoro.is the nioveincnts of Beaulieu seemed .still directed 
to prevent the Frcncli from entering the Milane.=c territory.' 

j.eaving a sunicicnt force on the Bonnida to keep in check 
Beaulieu, Buoiiapnvlc now turned his strength against Colli, who, 
overpowered, and without hopes of succour, abandoned bis line 
of defence near Ceva, and i-etrcatcd to the line of the Tauaro. 

Napoleon, in the ineantinie, fixed his head-quarters at Ceva, 
and enjoyed from the heights of Jlontcr.cmoto, the splendid view 
of the fertile fields of Piedmont stretching in boiindlcs-s perspec- 
tive boiienth his feet, watered by the Po, the Taiiaro, and a 
thouFand other streams which descend from the Alps. Before the 
eyes of the debgbled army of victors Lay ibis rich expanse like a 
promt'-eil Land ; behind them was tbo wildcrnc.ss they bad passed ; 
— not iiiileetl, a desert of bam-n sand, similar to that in which 
the Israidife.vwandercd, but a Imgc tract of rocl;s .and inneres- 
ritile mount, ains, crestisl with ice and snow, seeming by nature 
desigiu-d n< the Icirricr and nimp.art of the bles-ed re^'ons wbicb 
ftretrluHl e.asiw.ard beneath them. We can sympathir.e vjth the 
rclf-eoiigiviiiilntion of the general who had surmounted stich fiv- 
juendouF ob't.acl' s in a way m tinuFual. lie said to the oflicers 
arit\md him, as they ga^ed tqioii this magnificent fcciic, e Ilan- 
> Ml !cTn. ui., j', !<'!; l.ai. ton. li , J'. lawictcllc. ton. 
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nibal took the Alps hy storm. We hare snceceded as well by 
taminj their flank.” > 


desperate.* The cavalry of the Piedmontese made an elTort to 
renew the combat For a lime they overpowered and dioTo 
back those of the French ; and General Stengel, who commanded 
the latter, was slain in attempting to get them info order.* But 
the desperate valour of Murat, unnvaJlcd perbapa in the heady 



gained three battles over forces far superior to his own 5 inHieted 
on the enemy a loss of twenty-lirc thousand men in Ulled, 
wounded, and privners; taken eighty pioees of cannon, anil 
twenty *000 stand of colours ;*rcdam to martion the Austrian 
army ; almost annihilated (bat of Sanlmia; and stox] (n full com* 
munication with France npon (ho eastern side of the Alps, with 
Italy {}ing open before him, as (f to invite liis inTaston. But it 
was not even with such laurels, and with facilities which now pro* 


I " AoBibal a force let Alpev; ooat ness Irt aresi leBratr»’'’»NaFo- 
teOY. Monthoten. {on liL, p ifl. 

* “ The npIditT of llwxiui’t motenenle wwa labject ef aetonbboeM aai 
terror itiib (be riedmoniree, «ba refSKtetl Mni aj a rebel lie «ie b«m al 
Islce. but allached hiioKlf carif In bit roath to the Freoeh eerelc*. The 
RcTolation fouod him a eergeaot la (be Itofal luJiaB rrstme&t.'-'Ulcal 

TStlK, 1007 xUi . p. JCJ. 

> " General Steneel, a nallre of Aleace. «a* aa (srelieBt bawareftm} ae 
had lerred tinder liomoorwa, aitd ia lb* other Caaipaicne a( the Perth i be 
vu adroit, fmellwrol. sod acilrr, rnoiblolsclbe qaalitm ef toath aiib thm* 
of mataniT.heituthetraetenrraiforadraBced rMta.”— Paaoutov, ilmtu* 
Un, iom liL, p lii 

* Montholon. tom liL, p III , Joinlnl, tom. eUi.. p. « 

S MBtal w drtiiatebrd to I’arie irllb them, aad the ireitf far lb* ambilc* 
ofCheraeco. HiearTiral. bt m§f of UoaBtCeel*. «k>b w nua* IrepbJM. a»d 

the Mn»of?ardinl»’»»qbiiil*«too,ca»»»>lpf*al Jn;ln Iberifiul. Jeaot.ob-* 

had been deera'cbtd after the battle of UiUcewo bf Ibe Pico rood, am'td 
later tbanMaraU 
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ficntcd themEclves for the accomplisliment of new and more im- 
portant ^’ictories upon a larger scale, and with more magnificent 
results, that the career of Buonaparte’s earliest campaign was to 
he closed. The head of the ropal house of Savoy, if not one of 
the most powerful, still one of the most distinguished in Europe, 
was to have the melancholy experience, that he had encoun- 
tered with the Man of Destiny, as he was afterwards proudly 
called, who, for a time, had power, in the emphatic phrase of 
Scripture, “ to bind kings with chains, and nobles with fetters 
of iron.” 

The shattered relics of the Sardinian army had fallen back, or’ 
rather fled, to within two leagues of Turin, without hope of being 
again able to make an effectual stand. The Sovereign of Sar- 
dinia, Savoy, a!)d Piedmont, had no means of preserving his ca- 
pital, nay, his existence on the continent, excepting by an almost 
total submission to the will of the victor. Let it be remembered, 
that Victor Am.adcus the Third was the descendant of a race of 
lierocs, wlio, from the peculiar situation of their territories, as 
constituting a neutral ground of great strength betwixt Prance 
and the Italian possessions of Austria, had often been c.alled on to 
play a part in the general affairs of Europe, of importance far 
superior to that which their condition ns a second-rate power could 
othcrwi.so have demanded. In general, they had compem-'alcd 
their inferiority of force by an ability and gallantry which did 
them the highest credit, both as generals and .as politicians; and 
now Piedmont was at tlic feet, in her turn, of an enemy weaker 
in nnmber.s than her omi. Bc.sidcs the reflections on the past 
fame of his country, the present humiliating situation of the 
King w.as rendered more mortifying by the .state of his family 
connexions. Victor Amadeus was the fathci’-in-law of Jlonsicur 
(Louis XVllI,,) and of the Comte d’ Artois, (afterwards Charles 
A.) lie had received his sons-in-Iaw at his court at Turin, had 
afforded them an opjwtunity of assembling around them their 
forces, consisting of the emigrant noldesse, and had strained all 
the jKuver he j»ossessed, and in many instances saccessfuHy, to 
withst.nnd both the artifices and the arms of the Prench Kepubli- 
cans. Ajid now, so boni, .so connected, and with such prineijiles, 
he was condemned to sue for peace, on any terms which might 
be dictated, from a General of Prattce, aged twenty-six years, 
"bo, .a few mnntlis before, was desirous of an appointment in 
the artillery H-rvico of (he Grand Signior. 

Under thc-e nfilieling cireiimst.nnccs, a .su.sjKmsion of hostili- 
ties was n'rjuc' ted by the King of .Sardini.a ; and, on the CIth 
April, confen'iices were held .at Cami, the headijuarters of tin; 
I’retu’h, but an annistics' could only be purchased by pLicing 
two of the King's stnuige-t fortri’sM's — Coni .and Toiiona, in the 
I'.aniL of the Prench, and thus acknowledging that he mrren- 
deii'd .at dPcrclSon. Tlie anni'-lieo was agri-ed on (April Ct’.] 
at Chi rasco, but c(iinmis'ioiiers were sent by the King to P.^ris, 
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to arranije with the Directory the final terms of peace. These 
w ere such as victors pve to the vancjulslied. 

Besides the fortresses already surrendered, the Kinj of Sar- 
dinia was to place in tlie hands of the French five others of the 
first importance. Tlie road frettn France to Italy was to be at 
all times open to the French armies ; and indeed the Kinj*, by 
Burrender of the places mentioned, had lost the power of inter- 
rupting their progress. lie was to break off eiery species of 
alliance and connexion with the combined powers at nar with 
France, and become bound not to entertain at his court, or in 
his service, any French emigrants whatever, or any of tlieir 
connexions; nor was an exception even made in favour of his 
own two daughters. In short, the surrender was absolute * Vic- 
tor Amadeus exhibited the utmost reluctance to subscribe this 


naparte displayed at that period. Tlie talcnU as a grncral which 
he had exhibited were of the veiy first order. There was no 
disconnexion in his objects ; they were all attained bv the very 
means he proposed, and the success was improved to the utmo't. 
A different conduct usuallv chaTacteri.«cs» those who stumble 
unexpectedly on victory, either by good fortune or by the valour 
of tlicir troops. When the favourable opportunity occurs to 
sucii leaders, they are nearly as much embarravsed bv it as by 
a defeat. But Buonaparte, who had fore-cen llic result of each 
openitjon by his sagacity, stood also prepared to make the most 
of the advantages which might be derived from lU 

IIU stile in addressing the Conrontion was, at this peno<l, 
more modest and simple, and therefore more impressive, «h.xn 

’ - . — It. 1 .n, . aS-l~ tat.l-b Iin BftP,T»nrd« ll,cd in 
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their general, had the gratitude due for the benefit j were they 
overlooked, thanks equally belonged to him for his good wishes, 
and the resentment for the slight attached itself to the govern- 
ment, who did not give effect to them. 

If Buonaparte spoke simply and modestly on his own achieve- 
ments, the bombast which he spared w'as liberally dealt out to 
the Convention by an orator named Daubermesnil, who invokes 
all bards, from TyrtEeus and Ossian down to the author of tlie 
Marseillois Hymn — all painters, from Apelles to David — all mu- 
sicians, from Orpheus to the author of the Cliant du diiyart, to 
sing, paint, and compose music, upon the achievements of the 
General and Army of Italy.' 

With better taste, a medal of Buonaparte was struck in the 
character of the Conqueror of the battle of Montenotte. The 
face is extremely thin, with lank hair, a striking contrast to the 
fleshy squai’e countenance exhibited on his later coins. On the 
reverse. Victory, bearing a palm branch, a wreath of laurel, and 
a naked sword, is seen fljong over the Alps. This medal we no- 
tice as the first of the splendid series which records the victo- 
ries and honours of Napoleon, and which was designed by Deuon 
as a tribute to the genius of liis patron. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Farther progress of the French Army under Buonaparte — He 
crosses the Po, at Piacenza, on 7th May — Battle of Lodi takes 
place on the lOf/i, in uhich the French are victorious — Remarks 
on Napoleon's Tactics in this celebrated Action — French take 
possession of Cremona and Pizzighitone — Milan deserted by the 
Archduke Ferdinand and his Duchess — Buonapiarte enters Mi- 
lan on the \5th May — General situation of the Italian States 
at this period — Napulcon inflicts Fines upon the neutral and un- 
offending States of Parma aiid Modena, and extorts the surren- 
der of some of their finest Pictures — Remarks upon this novel 
procedure. 

The ardent disposition of Buonaparte did not long permit 
him to i-est after the advantages which he had secured. He had 
gazed on Italy with an eagle’s eye ; but it was only for .a mo- 
ment, ere stooping on her with the wing, and pouncing on her 
with the talons, of the king of birds, 

A general with less extraordinary talent would perhaps have 
thought it sufficient to have obtained posseasion of Ifiedmont, re- 
volutionizing its government as the Pi'onch had done that of Hol- 
land, and would have awaited fresh sujiplies and reinforcements 
from France before advancnig to farther and more distant con- 

> Sec tlic speech in the il/onitciir. No, 233, 12th May, 
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quests, and leaTing the Alps under the dominion of a hostile. 


Their terror and surprise could not tail to be increased bj a sud- 
den irruption ; while months, weeks, eren days of consideration, 
might afford thc^ states, attached as the rulers must be to their 
ancient oligarchical forms of goremincnt, f iroo and composure to 


furnishes perhaps the most e'tpcriencod and most formidablo 
eharpaJiooters in the world. Tbo whole was to be united to the 
tx^T» if Kiiffered to form a 


celerity. These were the more necessary, as, atthmigh the t/ianLi 
of the French Government liad been voted to the army of Italy 

<• I • <* ----t — .*1 fV.. Tilpn-'nrv afamiolat 
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idea of penetrating into a country so guarded and defended by 
nature, as well as by military skill, the consciousness of having 
surmounted obstacles of a nature so extraordinary, and the hope 
that they were approaching the reward of so many labours — 
above all, their full confidence in a leader, who seemed to have 
bound Victory to his standard — ^made the soldiers follow their 
general, without counting theii’ own deficiencies, or the enemy’s 
numbex’s.^ 

To encourage this ai’dour, Buonapaxiie circulated an address, ^ 
in which, complimenting the army on the victories they had 
gained, he desired them at the same time “to consider nothing 
as won so long as the Axistrians held Milan, and while the ashes 
of those who had conquered the Tarquins were soiled by the pre- 
sence of the assassins of BasseviUe.” It would appear that clas- 
sical allusions are either familiar to the French soldiers, or that, 
without being more learned than others of their rank, they are 
pleased with being supposed to imderstand them. They probably 
considered the oratoi'y of their gi’eat leader as soldier-like xvords, 
and words of exceeding good command. The English soldier, 
addressed in such flights of eloquence, would either have laughed 
at them, or supposed that he had got a crazed play-actor put over 
him, instead of a general. But there is this peculiar trait in the 
French character, that they are willing to take every thing of a 
complimentary kind in the manner in which it seems to be meant. 
They appear to have made that bai'gain with themselves on many 
points, which the audience usually do in a theatre, — to accept of 
the appearance of things for the reality. They never inquire 
whether a triumphal arch is of stone or of wood; whether a 
scutcheon is of solid metal, or only gilt ; or whether a speech, of 
which the tendency is flattering to their national vanity, contains 
genuine eloquence, or only tumid extravagance. 

AU tbouglits wei’e therefore turned to Italy. The foitress of 
Tortona was surrendered to the French by the King of Sardinia ; 
Buonaparte’s headquarters were fixed there, [May 4.] Massena 
concentrated another part of the army at Alexandria, menacing 
Milan, and threatening, by the passage of the Po, to im*ade the 
tciTitories belonging to Axistria on the northern bank of that 

When the dim hills of Italy wc view’d, 

That peep’d by turns, and dived beneath the flood, 
lio ! Italy appears, Achates cries. 

And, Italy! with shouts the crowd replies.” 

Dkvden. 

> “Tlienrmy, on reaching tlic Adige, will command all the states of the 
House of Austria in Italy, and all those of the Pope on this side of the Apen- 
nines : it will be in a situation to proclaim the principles of liberty, and to ex- 
cite It.aliatt patriotism acainst the sway of foreigners. The word Italiam! 
Italiam ! proelaiined at Milan, Bologna, and Verona, will produce a magical 
efTect.” — fi'Ai’OLnoy, Montholon, tom. iii., p. 165. 

- It Wits dated Cherasco, April theSGth, and sufficiently proves, that not- 
withstanding all their victories, many of the soldierr, nay, even of the supe- 
rior officers, were still alarmed iit tho ra.agnitude of the enterprise on which 
Kaitolcon was entering with apparently very inadequate resources. 
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stfeam. As Buonaparte himself ohserred, the passage of % great 
river is one of the most critical operations in modem i\ap ; and 
Beaulieu had collected his forces to cover Slilan, and prevent the 
French, if possible, from crossing the Po. But, m order to avert 
the dangerous consequences of attempting to force his passage on 
the river, defended by a formidable enemy in front, Buonaparte’s 


frontier of Piedmont, and is situated upon the Po. During the 
conferences previous to the armistice of Clierasco, Buonaparte 
Iiad throum out hints as if he ncre particularly desirous to he 


of the route by which Buonaparte meant to advance upon Milan, 
ho hastened to concentrate hts army on the opposite bank, at a 
place called Valeggio, about eighteen miles from Vaknza, tlio 
point near which he expected the attempt to he made, and from 


the position at Valeggio, arose out of a stratagem of war. It 
was never Buonaparte’s intention to cross the Po at Valcnza. 
The proposal was a foint to draw Beaulieu’s attention to that 


rif flvp lniiu1rf<l nirn. Tlu'v Itml {<> tin' cr.mtnnn firry- 

Ito.'it';. nnd tlit* cn,>r I'l-mtint! jir.nrly hnlfnn Irnir; m» tlin! tl-.p 
dif.icnhy, nr mtln r iiiijinvviJ,;)i;y, ,,f acliir^itit: tlip Imil 

they hi'i'ti ^crinti'-ly njij'rKril, r* 5 ‘jM'nr!i t<> ileiiiiiir tmtinn. fnlonel 
l-r.iini'K thro'^’ IntD'-olt ri'-linrt’ lir: ! xvith a hoily nf }r)viiniii>'r', ruii! 
rpeeiHly (li^jvt’rM'i! the Ati'-tri.ntt hti'.'.nrs, mIio r.!t<‘itii>ie<! in ri-'i' t 
their The vnncnnni having ihtf- npetinl ilie jo' 

th.e other divi'-ieits of the unity v.i-ri’ ennhh-il to ern-H in Micee* - 
t-ielt, r.nd in the conne nf two dnMi thi* uliole wpi'e in the 
Milrsne^e territory, and on the left h.mh nf the I’o. Th" tnililnry 
matui'uvrc'--, hy mean'' of uhieh Huonnj'arte nehievt-d, v'ithent 
the lo'^s of n tnnn, mi oj'errititin offoinneh cori'eijuenre.ntid uhieh, 
u'ithmit Mich r.ddri"'' he displayed, mint Iinve heeii nliended 
v.ith p-eat Ins';, and ri^l; of failnrt', have <>f!rtt hecn com idertd 
ar amnn” hi« inovt iiirnK rly moveineni". 

BeaiiHeu, informi d fna late of the real jdaiti; nf the ITeiich 
{tcrK-ral, innve^l hiji advatici'il pnanl, coiitiviyd t.f the divi'-ioji of 
tteneral I.iptay, from Valeordo tonardn the I’o, in tlie direction 
nf I’lacenra. But Iicim aho the alert p nertd nf the ITi iich had 
hecn too rapid in hi-i nioveiiientK for the a"ed tiennan. JSiiona- 
jiarto had no intention to wait an attack from the enetny uitii 
Mich a river a'< the I’o in his rear, uhicli he had no means of 
rccroMint^ if the day ^honld po npaiti'-t him; so that a di'feat, nr 
even a material check, uould have endangered the total loMof 
Ids anny. He ua?, therefore, jiusldiip fonvanl in order to pain 
ground on udiich to mana.uvre, and the advanced divisions of the 
two armies met at a village called Fomhio, not far fi*om Casal, 
on the nth of May. The .Austrians threw themselves into the 
place, fortified and manned the .steeples, and whatever posts che 
could he m.ade efiectiial for defence, nnd reclconed upon defend- 
ing themselves there until the main body of Beaulieu’s anny 
should come up to support tlicni. But tliey were unable to sns- 
taiii the vivacity of the French onset, to whicli so many successive 
victories had now given a double impulse. 'I’lie village w.as c.ar- 
ried at the bayonet's jioint ; tlio Austrians lost their eaiinon, and 
left behind one-third of their men, in slain, wounded, and }iri- 
Eoners. The week of Lijitny’s division saved themselves I’y 
crossing the Adda at Pizzighilonc, while they protected their re- 
treat hy a hasty defence of that fortress.' 

Another body of Austrians having advanced from C.asal, to sup- 
port, it m.ay be Bupposed, the division of Lijifay, occasioned a 
great loss to the French army in tlic person of a very promising 
oflicer. This was General La Harpe, highly respected and 
trusted by Buonaparte, and repeatedly memioned in the cam- 
paigns of Piedmont. Ilearing the alarm given hy the out-posts, 
when the Austrian patrols came in contact with them, La Uarpe 

' Montliolon, tom. iii., ji. 1C9; Tliibaudcau, loin, i., p. 200 j Jomini, torn, 
viii., p. 117. 
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his country on account of hia democradcal opinions ; a grenadjcr, 
says Buonaparte, in stature and in courage, but of a restless dis* 
portion. The soldiers with the superstition belonging to their 
profession, remarked, that during the battle of Fombio, on the 
day before, he iras less animated than usual, as if an obscure 
sense of his approaching fate already overwhelmed him.' 

The Austrian regiment of cavalry which occasioned this loss, 
after some skirmishing, was content to escape to Lodi, a point 
upon which Beaulieu was agam coUeedng his scattered forces, 
for the purpose of covering alilan, by protecting the line of the 
Adda. * 


gratulated himself on this hard-won victory, and as it has become 
in a manner especially connected with hU same and military 
ehuftcter, we must, according to our plan, be eomevihat minute m 
our details respecting it. 


the victor before whom he had so often retreated, and he con- 
jectured (on this occarion rightly) that, to prosecute his victory 
■ > — • • « . to dis- 

le could 
I enemy 
lo also 



Montholon tom. Ql, ft. 173 
Momlenr, Nv £ 11 , Tisjtu. 
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rr.lcislaO ti timt, if he eotiM neconipl:’*)) (lie 
Rnee (if liie A<!iin .'>1 IahIi. lie Jniplit <tver!r.!.f nmi llio 

n'lnniinler ef llrauliciiV nnny. Kithrmt r.llowitij; llie vclej-iaii litne 
to collet iitjiiie tlii in for further n-i'-lniice in Milan, or even fur 
nillyiii" until r the unlK of the ^^rl>n;: fortre*-'* of .^l!lnilla. The 
jnilpiieiil <if the I'reneh ueiieriil uiet in war nti! nitire reninrhnhle 
for the nio^t nilvantn^efiu-i inonient <)f nttarh. than fur 

nvailine Jiinnelf to tlie very uttennu'-t of fucn-'.i wlien ohtaineil. 
Tiie tjuiek-^iiihteii faculty niu! jmuer of inytant «hH’l‘'i(.>n with 
which naturi' hn<l ciuhnvetl him, hail, it may he ftupj'O'.eii, pro- 
viileil hi forehaml fur the con'-equencf* of the victory ere it wn*; 
yet "on, ami left no ruoin for ilotiht or hesitation "lien hit hopes 
had hi-coine certaintitw. We have already reinarl.ed, that there 
have hteii tnany euiiimander-, "ho, after an accidental victory, 
arc i-n imich at a hes ulmt js next to he done, that " hile they an* 
hcsitatine, the golden inomentH pa^s auay nniniproved ; hnt Uno- 
nnjsarte laiow ns well how to use advantages as to ohtain tln'in. 

Upon the 10th day of May, attended hy Ids hest generals, and 
hc-iding the chuice'-t of his troops, NafHdcon pn-sted forwanl 
towards l.ndi, .\lKint a league fivun Ca*-al, he encountered the 
Austrian rear-irutird, wlio had hceii h-ft, it would appear, at too 
great a distance fnnn the main body. The hVeiicli had no dif- 
liculty in driving thc'^c troops hefore them into the town of J.odi, 
which was hut slightly defended hy the few soldiers whom IJcau- 
licu had left on the western or right side of the Adda. lie had 
also neglected to destroy the hridge, nllhongh he ought rather (o 
have su]iporled a defence on the right hank of the river, (fur 
whicli tlie town afforded many facilities,) till llie jnirjincc of 
destruction was coinplolcd, than liave allowed it to exist. If his 
rc.ar-guard had heen actually stationed in Lodi, instead of being 
so far in the rear of , the main body, they might, hy a jirotnicted 
resistance from the old walls and liouse.s, liave given time for this 
necessary act of demolition. 

I3ut though the hridge was left standing, it w.as swept hy twenty 
or thirty Austrian pieces of artillery, whoso thunders menaced 
death to any who should attempt that jwss of peril. Tlie French, 
with gi-e.at alertness, got .ns many guns in position on the left 
hank, ,nnd answered this tremendous fire witli equal sjiirit. Dur- 
ing this cannonade, Buonaparte threw himself personally amongst 
the fire, in order to station two guns loaded witli grape-shot in 
such a position, as rendered it impossible for any one to approach 
for the purpose of undcinniniiig or destroying the bridge; and 
then calmly proceeded to make arrangements for a desperate 
attempt. 

His cavalry was directed to cross, if possible, at a place whore 
the Adda was said to be fordable, — a t.ask which they accom- 
plished with difficulty. Meantime, Napoleon observed that the 
Austrian lino of infantry was thrown considerably beliind the 
batteries of artillery which they supported, in order that they 
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might hate the advantage of a bending slope of ground, which 
afforded them slielter from the French fire. He therefore drew 
up a close column of three thousand grenadiers, protected from 
the artiJler}’ of the Austrians by the malU and houses of the town, 


Buonaparte espeeted. A single word of command wheeled the 
head of the column of grenadiers to the left, and placed it on 
the perilous bnd"e The word was given to advance, and they 
rushed on with loud shouts of VtKiaJtf^ublijue' But their 
appearance upon the bridge was the signal fora redoubled shower 
of grape-shot, while from the.windon-s of the houses on the left 
side of the nver, the soldiers who occupied them poured volley 
after voile]' of musketry on the thick column as it endeavoured 
to force its way over the long bridge. At one time the French 
. penadiers, unable to sustain this dreadful storm, appeared f^or an 
Instant to hesitate But Berthier, the chief of Buonaparte's staff, 
with Iilassena, L’AIlemag:ne, and Corvini, hurried to the head 
of the column, and by their presence and gallantry renewed tho 
resolution of the soldiers, who now poured across the bridge. 


had been, as we ha>e already noticed, nithdranm too far from 
tlie river ; or because the soldiery, as happens when they repose 
too much confidence in a strong position, became panic-struck 
when they saw it unexpectedly earned. Or it may be, that 
General Beaulieu, so old and so unfortunate, had somewhat lost 
that energy presence of mind winch the critical moment 


bayonetmg them. 

The Austnan army now completely gave way, and lost in 
their retreat, annoy ed as it was by tlie French cavalry, upw anls 
of twenty guns, a thoasand pnsoneia, and perhaps two thousand 
more wounded and slain.* 

Such was the famous passage of the Bridge of Lodi ; achieved 
with such skill and gallantry, as gave tiic >ictDr tlic same clia- 


I Montbolon, lorn, LL, fk 173, Janiok tow vU , p J 26 , TbIt>aa<lcaD, t 
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ractei' for fearless inti’epidity, and practical talent in actual battle, 
which the former part of the campaign had gained him as a most 
able tactitian. 

Yet this action, though successful, has been severely criticized 
by those who desire to derogate from Buonaparte’s inilitarj' ta- 
lents. It has been said, that he might have passed over a body 
of infantry at the same ford where the cavalry had crossed ; and 
that thus, by manceinTing on both sides of the river, he might 
have compelled the Austrians to evacuate their position on the 
left bank of the Add.a, without hazarding an attack upon their 
front, which could not but cost the assailants very dearly. 

Buonap.arte had perhaps this objection in his recollection when 
he states, that the column of grenadiers was so judiciously 
sheltered from the fire until the moment when their wheel to the 
left brought them on the bridge, that they only lost two hundred 
men^ during the stoi-m of the passage. We cannot but suppose, 
that this is a very mitigated account of the actual loss of the 
French army. So slight a loss is not to be easily' reconciled with 
the horrors of the battle, as he himself detailed them in his 
despatches ; nor with the conclusion, in which he mentions, that 
of the shai’p contests which the aiany of Italy had to sustain dur- 
ing the campaign, none was to be compared with that “ terrible 
passage of the bridge of Lodi.”^ 

In fact, as we may take occasion to prove hereafter, the Me- 
moranda of the great general, dictated to his officers at Saint 
Helena, have a little too much the character of his original bulle- 
tins ; and, while they show a considerable disposition to exagge- 
rate the difficulties to be overcome, the fury of the conflict, and 
the exei’tions of corn-age by which the victory was attained, show 
a natural inconsistency, from the obvious wish to diminish the 
loss wliich was its unavoidable price. 

But, admitting that the loss of the French had been greater on 
this occasion than their general cared to recollect or acknowledge, 
his military conduct seems not the less justifiable. 

Buonaparte appears to have had two objects in view in this 
daring exploit. The first was, to improve and increase the terror 
into which his previous successes had thrown the Austrians, and 
to impress on them the conviction, that no position, however 
strong, was able to protect them against the audacity and talent 
of the French. This discouraging feeling, exemplified by so 
many defeats, and now by one in circumstances where the Aus- 
trians appeared to have every advantage, it was natural to sup- 
pose, would hurry Beaulieu’s retreat, induce him to renounce all 
subsequent attempts to cover Milan, and rather to reunite the 
fragments of his army, particularly that part of Liptay’s divi- 
sion, which, after being defeated at Fombio, had thrown them- 

> “ The loss of the French was only four hundred men.” — Thibaudeau, 
tom. i., p. 218. 

- iloniteur. No, 241, May 20. 
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selrea into Fizzighitone. To hare mancctiTTcd slonl^and can- 
tiously, would not hare struck that terror and confusion nhich 
was inspired by the desperate attack on the position at LodL 
Supposing these to hare been his views, the victor perfectly suc- 
ce«^ed ; for GeauIIeu, after his misadventnre, drew off without 
any farther attempt to protect the ancient capital of Lombardy, 
and threw himself npon ^laotua^aith the intention of covering 
that strong fortress, and at the same time of sheltering under 
it the remains of hb army, nntil he could form a junction with 
the forces which Wurmser was bringing to his assistance from 
the Rhine. 

Buonaparte himself has pointed out a second object, in which 
he was less successful. He had hoped the rapid surprise of the 
bridge of Lodi might enable him to oreiiake or intercept the rest 
of Beaulieu’s army, which, as ne hare said, had retreated by 
Caasano. He failed, indeed, in this object; for these forces aWo 
made their way into the Mantuan territory-, and joined Beaulieu, 
who, by crossing the classical Mucio, pbced another strong Ime 
of military defence betwixt him and hb victor. Bnt the prospect 
of intercepting and destroying so large a force, was worth the 
n«k he encountered at especially taking into view the 

spirit which hb army had actiuirea a long tmin of victory, 
together with the discouragement which had crept into the Aus* 
man ranks from a uniform senes of defeats. 

It should abo be remembered, in considering the necessity of 
forcing the bndge of Lodi, that the ford over the Adda w as crossed 
witli difficulty even by the cavalry, and that when once separated 
by the river, the communicatioo between the main army and the 
detachment of mfantry, (which his censors say Napoleon should 
have sent across in the same manner,) being in a great degree 
interrupted, the latter might bare been exposed to losses, from 
which Buonaparte, situated as he was on the right bank, could 
have had no means of protecting them. 

lyearing the dbcossion of wliat might have been, to trace that 
which actually took pbee, the French cavalry pursued the retrrat- 
ing Austrians as far as Cremona, of which they took possession- 
Pizzighitone was obhged to cajntnlate, the gamson being cut off 
from all possibility of succour. About fire hundred prisoners sur- 
rendered in that fortress ; the rest of Uptay’s Uirbion, and other 
Austrian corps, could no otherwbe escape, than by throw ing them- 
selves into the Venetbn territory. 

It was at thb time that Buonaparte had some conversation 
with an old Hungarian officer made prisoner in one of the actions, 
whom he met with at a bivouac by chance, and who did not know 

1 “ Vandemiaire and IfanfeBoftr,'' nld the Emperor, nerer Indoe^ me 
to look upon mrrelf ■.«* nan of a •cpmorclan it vsi not till after l-odi that 
1 was alruck with the possibUity of my beronlaa a decui le actor on the acene 
of political CTCRta. It waa then that the bnt epark of zny amLilloa va* 
Llodled.'-— X.as Caacs, tom. L, p. IMt 
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him. The veteran’s language was a cm’ious commentary on the 
whole campaign ; nay, upon Buonaparte’s general system of war- 
fare, which appeared so extraordinary to those who had long prac- 
tised the art on more formal principles. " Things are going on 
as ill and as irregularly as possible,” said the old martinet. “ The 
French have got a young general, who knows nothing of the re- 
gular rules of war ; he is sometimes on our front, sometimes on 
the flank, sometimes on the rear. There is no supporting such a 
gross violation of rules.” * This somewhat resembles the charge 
which foreign tactitians have brought against the English, that 
they gained victories by contmuing, with their insular ignorance 
and obstinacy, to fight on, long after the period when, if they had 
loiown the rules of war, they ought to have considered themselves 
as completely defeated. 

A peculiar circumstance is worth mentioning. The French 
soldiers had a mode at that time of amusing themselves, by con- 
ferring an imaginary rank upon their generals, when they had 
done some remarkable exploit. They showed their sense of the 
bravery displayed by Buonaparte at the Battle of Lodi, by creat- 
ing him a Corporal ; and by this phrase, of the Little Corporal, 
he was distinguished in the intrigues formed against him, as well 
as those which were carried on in his favour ; in the language of 
Georges Cadoudal, who laid a scheme for assassinating him, and 
in the secret consultation of the old soldiers and others, who 
ari’anged his return from Elba.^ 

We are now to turn for a time from war to its consequences, 
which possess an interest of a nature different from the military 
events we have been detailing. 

The movements which had taken place since the King of Sar- 
dinia’s defeat, had struck teiTor into the Government of Milan, 
and the Archduke Ferdinand, by whom Austrian Lombardy was 
governed. But while Beaulieu did his best to cover the capital by 
force of arms, the measures resorted to by the Government were 
rather of a devotional than warlike character. Processions were 
made, relics exposed, and rites resorted to, which the Catholic 
religion prescribes as an appeal to Heaven in great national cala- 
mities. But the saints they invoked were deaf or impotent ; for 
the passage of the bridge of Lodi, and Beaulieu’s subsequent 
retreat to Mantua, left no possibility of defending Milan. The 
archduke and his duchess immediately left Milan, followed by a 
small retinue, and tearing only a moderate force in the citadel, 
which was not in a very defensible condition. Their carriages 
passed through a large crowd which filled the streets. As they 

1 Montliolon, tom. iii., p. J70. 

2 ** How subtle is the chain which unites the most trivial circumstances to 
the most important events! Perhaps this verj* nickname contributed to the 
Emperor’s miraculous succcsson hisreturn from Elba in 1815. While he was 
ImranguinR the first battalion he met, which he found it necessary to parlcv 
with, a voice from the ranks exclaimed, * Vive noire petit Caporal!— \Vc will 
never fight against him.*”— Las Cases, tom. i., p. 170. 
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low whispers. Tliey showed neither joy nor sorrow at the erent 
which was passing — all thoughts were bent in anxious anticipa- 
tion upon what was to happen next.* 

Wlien the archduke had departed, tlio restraint which his 
presence had imposed from habit and sentiment, as mnch as from 
fear of his authority, was of course removed, and many of the 
Milanese citizens began, with real or affected zeal for repubh- 
canism, to prepare themselves for the reception of the French. 
The three-coloured cockade was at first timidly assumed; but 
the example being shown, it seemed as if these emblems had 
fallen like snow into the caps and hats of the multitude. The 
impenal arms were removed from the public buildings, and a 
placard was put on the palace of the government with an inscnp- 
tion — " This house is to be let — apply for the keys to the French 
Commissioner Saheetti.” The nobles hastened to lay aside their 


its head, was sent to the victorious general with offers of full sub- 
mission, since there was no longer room for resistance, or for 
standing upon terms. 

On the 15th of ^lay, Buonaparte made his public entry into 
Itlilan, under a triumphal arch prepared for the occasion, which 


fruit, roots or branches,) was erected with great form m the prin- 
cipal square. All this affectation of popular joy did not di'ssrm 
the purpose of the French general, to make Milan contribute to 
the relief of his army. He imposed upon the place a requisition 
of twenty millions of hvres, bat offered to accept of goods of any 
sort in kmd, and at a rateable valuation; for it may bo easily sup- 
posed that specie, the representative of value, must be scarce m 
a city circumstanced as Milan was.* The public funds of every 
description, even those dedicated to the support of linspitaLs, went 
into the French military chest; the clmrch-plato was seized as a 
pan? i?/ (?Aw fWfOEfiVAKr ;• itiTif, «ifli«r *5? AWv e jv obniif, tmVzwM 
were burden^ witli the charge of finding ratioiLS for fifteen 

I Tbicrs, tom. tui , i> 2ii7. 

* “Itvai in memnrr of thiitnlulmi. IhatKaiwlMn. when Kmrof Itolf, 
created the dnchf of LoUl, In faroarefUctzl**— UovriiOLoy, tom 111, p. 170 

3 Bolta, tom l,p 4.11; Jominl, tom. vuE., p 179. Tblbaudean. tom L.p.SH 
Thiers, tom. nil , p. Si9t 
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thousand men daily, by which force the citadel, with its Austrian 
garrison, was instantly to he blockaded.’ 

"While Lombardy sufiered much, the neighbouring countries 
were not sp.ared. The reader must be aware, that for more than 
a century Italy had been silently declining into that state of inac- 
tivity which succeeds great exertion, as a rapid and furious blaze 
sinks down into exhaustion and ashes. The keen judgment of 
Napoleon had seen, that the geographical sha])e of Italy, though 
presenting in many respects advantages for a great and com- 
mercial nation, offered this main impediment to its separate exist- 
ence as one independent state, that its length being too gi'eat in 
proportion to its bi-eadth, there w.as no point sufficiently central 
to preserve the due influence of a metropolis in relation to its 
exti’cme northern and southern provinces ; and that the inhabit- 
ants of Naples and Lombardy being locally .so far divided, and dif- 
fering in climate, habits, and the variety of tcm])er which climate 
and habits pi'oduce, could hardly be united under the same govern- 
ment From these c.auscs Italy wa.s, after the demolition of the 
great Roman Empire, early broken up into different subdivisions, 
whijh, more civilized than the rest of Europe at the time, attracted 


1 On the 20th, Buonaparte addressed the following rcmarknhlo order of tho 
day to the army 

“ Soldiers! you have rushed like a torrent from the top of the Apennines: 
vou have ovcrtlirown, dispersed, all that opposed your mareh. Piedmont, de- 
livered from Austrian tyrannv, indulges her natural sentiments of peace and 
friendship towards France. Milan is yours; and the reimblican ting w.aves 
throughout Lombnrdv. The Dukes of Parma and .Modenanreindebted fortheir 
political existence only to your generosity. The army which so proudly threat- 
ened you, can now find no barrier to protect it again.-t your courage : neither 
the Pb, the Ticino, nor the Adda, cotifd stop you a single day; those vaunted 
bulwarks of Italy opposed you in vain ; you jiassed them ns rapidly as the 
Apennines. These great successes have filled the heart of your country with 
joy; your representatives have ordered a festival to commemorate your victo- 
ries, which has been held in every commune of the republic. There your fathers, 
your mothers, your wives, sisters, and mistresses, rejoiced in your victories, and 
proudly hoasted of belonging to you. Yes, soldiers! you h.-ivc done much. — 
But remains there nothing more to perform? Shull it be said of us, that we 
know how to conquer, but not how to make use of victory ? Shall liostcrity re- 
proach us with having found our Capua in Lombardy ?— But I see you already 
hasten to arms ; an effeminate repose is tedious to you ; the days which are 
lost to glory, are lost to your happiness. Well, then ! let us set forth ; we have 
still forced marches to make, enemies to subdue, laurels to gather, injuries to 
avenge ! Let those who have sharpened the daggers of civil war in France, who 
have basely murdered our ministers, and burnt our ships at Toulon, tremble! 
Tho hour of vengeance has struck. But let the people of all countries be free 
from apprehension ; we are the friends of the people every whore, and more 
particularly of the descendants of Brutus and Scipio, and the gre.at men whom 
we have taken for our models. To restore the c.ipitol, to replace there the sta- 
tues of the heroes who rendered it illustrious, with suitable honours, to awaken 
the Roman people, stupified by several ages of slavery— such is the fruit of our 
victories. They will form an historical era for posterity : yours will bo tho 
immortal glory of having changed the face of the finest part of Europe. The 
French people, free, respected by the whole rvorld, will give to Europe a 
glorious peace, which will indemnify her for the sacrifices of every kind, which, 
for the last six years, she has been making. You will then return to your 
homes ; and your countrymen will sav, as tliey point you out — ‘ He belonged to 
the army of Italy.'"— Monileiir, No. 254, June 2. 

On reading over this proclamation one day at St. Helena, the Emperor ex- 
claimed—" And yet they have the folly to say I could not write ! ” — ^Las Cases, 
tom. iii., p, 86. 
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in various degrees the ttUeotion of mankind ; and at length, from 
the sacerdotal power of Rome, the wealth and extensive com- 
merce of Venice and Genoa, the taste and splendour of Florenoe, 
and the ancient fame of the metropolis of the world, became of 
importance much over-proportioned to their actual extent of ter- 
ntory. But this time had passed away, and tlie Itaban states, 
rich in remembrances, were now comparatively poor in point of 
immediate consequence in the scale of nations. They retained 


weakness, their rulers ha^ ceased, in a great measure, to exer- 
cise with severity the despotic powers witli which they wore in 
many cases invested, though they continued to be the causo of 
petty vexations, to which Uie natives had become callous. The 


chasbsement of her armies. Others might bo termed neutral, 

. .. 1 t..__ A enffiflpMf, 


1 Fixdenc, DaleofParm».([T«»d«onofPhinpV of Spain, »M bora In 1731. 
OnbL« (Irath, is tbe dueb; vuonitedio France, ia Tlrtoeof tbe co&rentimt 

of ISDl. 
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■\vratli ; and although neither an adherent of the coalition, nor at 
war ■with France, he found himself obliged to purchase an armis- 
tice by heavy sacrifices. He paid a tribute of two millions of 
livres, besides furnishing homes and provisions to a large amount, 
and agreeing to deliver up twenty of the finest paintings in his 
cabinet, to be chosen by the French general.' 

The next of these sufferers was the Duke of ^Modena.* This 
prince was a man of moderate abilities ; his business was hoarding 
money, and his pleasure consisted in nailing up, with his own 
princely hands, the tapestry which ornamented churches on days 
of high holiday ; from which he acquired the nickname of “ the 
royal upholsterer.” But his birth was illustrious as the descend- 
ant of that celebrated hero of Este, the patron of Tasso and of 
Ariosto ; and his alliance was no less splendid, having manned 
the sister of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, and of Joseph the 
Second: then his daughter was married to the Archduke Fer- 
dinand, the Governor of Milan. Notwithstanding his double con- 
nexion with the Imperial family, the principality of Modena was 
so small that he might have been passed over as scarce worthy 
of notice, but for the temptation of his treasures, in the works of 
art, as well as in specie. On the approach of a column of the 
French army to Modena, the duke fled from his capital, but sent 
his brother, the Chevalier d’Este, to capitulate with Napoleon, 
[May 20.] = 

It might have been urged in his favour, that he was no avowed 
partner in the coalition ; but Buonaparte took for granted his 
good-will towards his brother-in-law the Emperor of Austria, 
and esteemed it a crime deseiwing atonement.'' Indeed it was 
one which had not been proved by any open action, but neither 
could it admit of being disproved. The duke was therefore obliged 
to purchase the privilege of neutrality, and to expiate his sup- 
posed good inclination for the house of Austria. Five millions 
and a half of French livres, with large contributions in provi- 
sions and accoutrements, perhaps cost the Duke of Modena more 
anxious thoughts than he had bestowed on the misfortunes of his 
imperial relatives. 

To levy on obnoxious states or princes the means of paj'ing or 
accommodating troops, would have been only what has been prac- 
tised by victors in all ages. But an exaction of a new kind was 
now for the first time imposed on these Italian Princes. The 
Duke of Modena, like the Duke of Parma, was compelled to 

' Montholon, tom. iii., p. 173 ; Lacrefclle, tom. xiii., p. 172 ; Thibaudeau, tom. 
.,p. 211. See the Treaty, Annual Register, vol. xxxviii., p. 233- 

2 Hercules HI., Renaud d'Este, last Duke of Modena, was born in 1727, and 
died in 1797- 

3 Lacretelle, tom. xiii., p. 187; Montholon, tom. iii., p.l87. 

4 “ The duke is avaricious. His only daughter and heiress is married to the 
Archduke of Milan. The more you squeeze from him, the more you take from 
the House of Austria."— Lallemant to Buonaparte, 14th May ; Corresjwn- 
dcnce Inidile, tom. i., p. 1C9. 
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surrender twcntj' of his cboiecst pictures, to be selected at the 
choice of the French general, and the persons of taste uith whom 
lie might advise. This svas the first time that a demand of this 
nature had been made in modem times in a public and avowed 
manner,^ and we must pause to coimdcr the motives and justice 
of such a requisition.* 

Hitherto, works of art had been considered as sacred, even 
during the utmost extremities of war. They were judged to be 
the property, not so much of the nation or individuals who hap- 
pened to possess them, as of the world in general, who were 
supposed to have a common interest m these productions, which, 
if exposed to become the ordinary spoils of war, could hardly 
escape damage or destruction. To take a strong example of for- 
bearance, Frederick of Prussia was a passionate admirer of the 
fine arts, and no scrupulous investigator of the rights conferred 
by conquest, but rather disposed to stretch them to the utter- 
most. Yet, wlien he obtained possesrion of Dresden under cir- 
cumstances of high irritation, Frederick respected the valuable 
gallery, cabinets, and museums of the capital of Saxony, and pre- 
served tlieir contents inviolate, as a species of property which 
could not, and ought not, Co fall within die nghts of a conqueror. 


and require to know why works of art, the value of winch is 
created solely by the opinion of those who pretend to understand 
them, and is therefore to be regarded as merely imaginary, or, 
as It is called by lawyers, a mere prelium a/fetionxs, should bo 
exempted from that martial law which disposes at pleasure of 
the real property of the vanquished 

It might easily be shown lu reply, that the respect due to 


tion of victory . 

But it is surely sufficient to say, that wherever the progress of 
civilisation has introduced rules to qualify and soften the extre- 
mities of war, these should be stneUy adhered to. In the rudest 
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ages of society, man avails himself of the right of the strongest 
in the fullest extent. The victor of the Sandwich islands devours 
his enemy — the North American Indian tortures him to death — 
almost all savage tribes render their prisoners slaves, and sell 
them as such. As society advances, these inhumanities fall out 
of practice ; and it is unnecessary to add, that, as the ^dctorious 
general deserves honourable mention in history, who, by his cle- 
mency, relaxes in anj"- respect the rigorous laws of conquest, so 
he must be censured in proportion whose conduct tends to retro- 
grade towards the brutal violence of primitive hostility. 

Buonaparte cannot be exempted from this censure. He, as 
the willing agent of the Directory under whose commands he 
acted, had resolved to disregard the neutrality which had hitherto 
been considered as attaching to the pi’oductions of the fine arts, 
and, for the first time, had determined to view them as the spoils 
of conquest. The motive is more easily discovered than justified. 

In the Reign of Terror and Equality, the fine arts, with every 
thing connected with cultivated feelings, had been regarded as 
inconsistent vith the simplicity of the Republican character ; and, 
like the successful fanatics of England, and the first enthusiastic 
votai’ies of the Koran, the time Sans-Culottes were disposed to 
esteem a taste which could not generally exist without a previous 
superior education, as something aristocratic, and alien from the 
imaginary standard of equality, to which it was their purpose to 
lower all the e.xertions of intellect, as well as the possession of 
property. Palaces were therefore destroyed, and monuments 
broken to pieces. 

But this brutal prejudice, with the other attempts of these fran- 
tic democrats to bring back the world to a state of barbarism, 
equally m moral and in general feeling, was discarded at the fall 
of the Jacobin authority. Those who succeeded to the govern- 
ment, exerted themselves laudably in endeavouring rather to 
excite men’s minds to a love of those studies and tastes, which 
are ever found to humanize and soften the general tone of society, 
and which teach hostile nations that they have points of friendly 
union, even because they unite in admiring the same masterpieces 
of art. A museum was formed at Paris, for the purpose of col- 
lecting and exhibiting to public admiration paintings and statues, 
and whatever was excellent in art, for the amusement of the 
citizens, whose chief scene of pleasure hitherto had been a wild 
and ill-regulated civic festival, to vary the usual exhibition of 
the procession of a train of victims moving towards the guillotine. 
The substitution of such a better object of popular attention was 
honourable, virtuous, and politic in itself, and speedily led the 
Prcnch people, partly from taste, partly from national vanity, to 
attach consequence to the fine arts and their productions. 

Unfortunately there were no ordinary measures by which the 
Prench, as purchasers, could greatly augment the contents of their 
Museum ; and more unfortunately for other nations, and ulti- 
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matcly for themselres, th^ lind the power and the 'nill to in- 
crease their possessions of this kind, without research or expense, 
hy means of the irre^tihle progress of their arms. We Jiavc 
no right to say that this pecnliar species of spoliation originated 
with Buonaparte personally. He probably obejed the orders of 


'which, though seldom avowed or defended, are not the less occa- 
sionally practised. But Napoleon nas unquestionably the first 
and most active agent, who made such, exactions a matter of 
course, and enforced ^em upon principle; and tliat he was 


ferred to Paris as the legitimate sj>oils of war. 

But before copying the terms in which Napoleon announces 
the transmission of masterpieces of art to the Ixational Museum, 


feelings of the young victor were of a character too elevated to 
stoop to the acquisition of wealth; nor was his career, at that 
or any other period, sullied by this particular and most dcgi-ad- 
ing species of selfishness. When his officers would h.ave per- 
suaded hnn to accept the money, as more useful for the army, ho 
replied, that the two miDions of Iivtos would soon be spent, but 
the Correggio * would remain an ornament of the city of Pans for 

" ^ 
f 
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8ul Mummius, who^ violently plundered Greece of those treasures 
of art, of winch he himself and Iiis countrymen were luseniibJe 
to the real and proper value. 

It 13 indeed little to the purpose, in a moral point of view, 
whether the motive for this species of rapine were or were not 
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pauues, lor me ueuuiauuu oi tviiicn ine}' uau i/eeii 


designed, and which they had occupied for ages Thedestrue* 
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many cases may consideraolv diminish its \amo. 

We cannot, therefore, believe, that this sjstem of spoliation 
was dictated by any sincere and manly love of the arts, though 
this was so much talked of in France at the time. It must, on 
the contrary, be asenbed to the art and ambition of the Direc- 
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doubtless with the proud anticipation, that in future ages the re- 
collection of himself, and of his deeds, must be inseparably con- 
nected with the admiration which the Museum, ordained and 
enriched by him, was calculated to produce. 

But art and ambition are apt to estimate the advantages of a 
favourite measure somewhat too hastil}'. By this breach of the 
law of nations, as hitherto acknowledged and acted upon, the 
French degiaded their own character, and excited the strongest 
prejudice against their rapacity among the Italians, whose sense 
of injury was in proportion to the value which they set upon 
those splendid works, and to the dishonom* which they felt at 
being forcibly deprived of them. Their lamentations were almost 
like those of Micah the Ephraimite, when robbed of “ the graven 
image, and the Teraphim, and the Ephod, and the molten image,” 
by the armed and overbeai-ing Danites — “ Ye have taken away 
my gods that I have made, and what have I more ? ” 

Again, by this unjust proceeding, Buonaparte prepared for 
France and her capital tlie severe moral lesson inflicted upon 
her by the allies in 1815. Victory has wings as well as Riches ; 
and the abuse of conquest, as of wealth, becomes frequently the 
source of bitter retribution. Had the paintings of Con-eggio, and 
other great masters, been left undisturbed in the custody of their 
true ouTiers, there could not have been room, at an after period, 
when looking around the Louvre, for the reflection, “ Here once 
were disposed the treasures of art, which, won by violence, were 
lost by defeat.” ^ 


CHAPTER V. 

Directory proposes to divide the Army of Italy betwixt Buonaparte 
and Kellermann — Buonaparte resigns, and the Bireetory give 
up the point — Insurrection against the French at Pavia — crushed 
— and the Leaders shot — Also at the Imperial Fiefs, and Lugo, 
quelled and punished in the same way — Refections — Austrians 
defeated at Borgketto, and retreat behind the Adige — Buona- 
parte narrowly escapes being made Prisoner at Valeggio — Man- 
tua blockaded — Verona occupied by theFrench — King of Naples 
secedes from Austria — Armistice purchased by the Pope — The 
Neutrality of Tuscany violated, and Leghorn occupied by the 
French Trooqos — Views of Buonaparte respecting the Revolu- 
tionizing of Italy — He temporizes— Conduct of the Austrian Go- 
vernment at this Crisis — Beaxdieu displaced, and succeeded by 
Wurmser — Buonaparte sits dozen before Mantua. 

Occupying Milan, and conqueror in so many battles, Buona- 
parte might be justly considered as in absolute possession of 
Lombardy, while the broken forces of Beaulieu had been com- 

> See also Lacrefelle’s “ Digression sur I’cnlevement de statues, tableaux, 
^c.”—Jlist., tom. xiii., p. 172. 
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pelled to retreat under tliat sole remaining bulwark of the Aus- 
trian power, the strong fortress of hlantua, wliere they might 
await such support as should be detached to them through tlie 
Tyrol, hut could undertake no offensive operations. To secure 
his position, the Austmn general had occupied the line formed 
by the ^lincio, his left Hank resting upon Iilantua, his right upon 
Peschiera, a Venetian city and fortress, hut of which he liad 
taken possession, against the reclamation of the Venetian govern- 


communication with Germany. 

Buonaparte, m the meantime, permitted his forces only the re- 
pose of four or five days, ere he again summoned them to ac- 
tive exertion. He called on them to visit the Capitol, there to 
re-estabhsb (be ought to have said to carry avay) the statues 
of the great men of antiquity, and to change, or ratlier nnorate, 
the destinies of the finest district of Europe. But while thus en- 
gaged, he received orders from Pans respecting his farther pro- 
ceedmgs, which must have served to convince him that all his 
personal enemies, all who doubted and feared him, were not to 
be found in the Austrian ranks. 

The Directoiy themselves had begun to saspect the prudence 


army, should press the siege of ^lantua, and make Itcad against 
the Austrians.* 

This w as taking Buonaparte’s victory out of his grasp ; and ho 


would be overwhelmed and destroyed. One bad general, lie said, 

> See Letter of the Directorrto Boonaiiute, Ma;?; Cflrre>po°'f'°^ 
dlie, lom t, p »a , aod ttoaitielaa, tom. 1» , p. 417- 
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■was better than two good ones.' The Directory must have per- 
ceived from such a reply, the fii-m and inflexible natime of the 
man they had made the leader of their armies, but they dared 
not, such was his reputation, proceed in the plan they had formed 
for the diminution of his power ; and, perhaps for the first time 
suice the Revolution, the executive government of France ■vvas 
compelled to give way to a successful general, and adopt his views 
instead of their own. The campaign was left to his sole Inanage- 
ment he obtained an ascendancy wliich he took admirable care 
not to relinquish, and it became the only task of the Directory, 
so far as Italy was concerned, to study phrases for intimating their 
approbation of the young general’s measures. 

Whatever were the ultimate designs of Buonaparte against 
Rome, he thought it prudent to suspend them until he should be 
free from all danger of the Austrians, by the final defeat of Beau- 
lieu. For this object, he directed the divisions of his army towards 
the right bank of the Mincio, with a view of once more forcing 
Beaulieu’s position, after having taken precautions for blockading 
the citadel of Milan, where the Austrians still held out, and for 
guarding Pavia and other points, which appeared necessary to 
seem'e his conquests. 

Napoleon himself fixed his headquarters at Lodi, upon the 24th 
of May. But he was scarcely arrived there, when he received the 
alarming intelligence, that the city of Pavia, with all the sur- 
rounding districts, were in arms in his rear ; that the tocsin was 
ringing in every village, and that news were circulated, that the 
Prince of Condi’s army, united with a strong Austrian force, had 
descended from the Tyrol into Italy. Some commotions had 
shown themselves in Milan, and the Austrian garrison there made 
demonstrations towards favouring the insurrection in Pavia, 
where the insurgents were completely successful, and had made 
prisoners a French corps of three hundred men. 

Buonaparte represents these disturbances as effected by Aus- 
trian agents but he had formerly assured us, that the Italians 
took little interest in the fate of their German masters. The 
truth is, that, having entered Italy with the most flattering assu- 
rances of observing respect for public and private property, the 
French had alienated the inhabitants, by exacting the contribu- 
tions which they had imposed on the country with.great severity. 
As Catholics, the Italians were also disgusted with the open indig- 


• “ Je crois qu’ il faut plutflt an maavais gfiaeral qae deax boas. La gaerre 
est comrae le gouvememeat— eVt nneaffaire de tact.' —Correspundence Inidile, 
tom. i., p. 160. 

- “ Yon appear desirous, citizen-general, to continne to condnet the ■whole 
series of the military operations of the present campaign in Italy. The Directory 
have matarely reflected on this proposition, and the confidence they have iii 
yonrtalentsandRepuhlican zeal, has decided this qaestionin the affirmative.” 
— Cabnot to Buonaparte, 21st May ; CotTcspondence Jn^dite, tom. i., p. £02. 

3 Montholon, tom. iii., p. 196. 
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nities thrown on the places and objects of public worship, as 
well as on the persons and character of their priests.' 

Tlio nobles and the clergy natnrally saw their ruin in the suc- 
cess of the French ; and the lower classes joined them for the 
time, from dislike tio foreigners, lore of nahonal independence, 
resentment of the exactions made, and the acts of sacrilege com- 
mitted by the ultramontane inraders. About thirty thousand in- 
surgents were in arms ; but having no regular forces on which 
to rest as a rallying point, they were ill calculated to endure the 
rapid assault of the ^aciplined French. 

Buonaparte, anxious to extinguisli a flame so formidable, in- 
stantly returned from Lodi to Milan, at the head of a strong dtri- 


f .ij . • I ' I •• t'« ■■ : 

plundered and burnt. Napoleon himself arrived before Pavia, 
blew the gates open with his cannon, dispersed uitli ease the 
lialf-armed insurgents, and caused the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion to bo put to death, for having attempted to defend the inde- 
pendence of their country. He then seized on the persons of 


commission, condemned, and shot. On the List, indeed, to re- 
Ven'ka the defeat sustamed by a sijuadron of French dragoons, 
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Lilgo was taken by storm, pillaged, bmmt, and the men put to 
the sword ; while some credit seems to be taken by Buonaparte 
in liis despatches, for the clemency of the French, which spared 
the women and children.^ 

It is impossible to read the account of these barbarities, without 
contrasting them with tlie opinions professed on other occasions, 
both by the republican and imperial governments of France. 
The first of these exclaimed as at an unheard of cruelty, when 
the Duke of Brunswick, in his celebrated proclamation, threatened 
to treat as a brigand every Frenchman, not being a soldier, 
whom he should find under arms, and to destroy such villages 
as should offer resistance to the invading army. The French at 
that time considered with justice, that, if there is one duty more 
holy than another, it is that which calls on men to defend their 
native country against invasion. Napoleon, being emperor, was of 
the same opinion in the years 1813 and 1814, when the allies en- 
tered the French territories, and when, in various proclamations, 
he called on the inhabitants to rise against the invaders with the 
implements of their ordinary labour when they had no better 
arms, and “ to shoot a foreigner as they would a wolf.” It would 
be difficult to reconcile these invitations with the cruel vengeance 
taken on the town of Lugo,® for observing a line of conduct which, 
in similar circumstances, Buonaparte so keenly and earnestly re- 
commended to those whom fortune had made liis own subjects. 

The brief insurrection of Pavia suppressed by these severities, 
Buonaparte once more turned his thoughts to the strong position 
of the Austrians, with the purpose of reducing Beaulieu to a more 
decided state of disability, before he executed the threatened ven- 
geance of the Republic on the Sovereign Pontiff. For this pur- 
pose he advanced to Brescia, and manoeuvred in such a manner 
as induced Beaulieu, whom repeated surprises of the same kind 
had not put upon his guard, to believe, that either the French 
general intended to attempt the passage of the Mincio at the small 
but strong town of Peschiera, where that river issues from the 
lago di Guarda, or else that, marching northward along the eastern 
bank, he designed to come round the head of the lake, and thus 
turn the right of the Austrian position. While Beaulieu disposed 
his forces as expecting an attack on the right of his line, Buona- 
parte, with his usual celerity, proposed to attack him on the 
centre, at Borghetto, a to\vn situated on the Mincio, and com- 
manding a bridge over it, above ten miles lower than Peschiera. 

On the 30th May, the French general attacked with superior 
force, and repulsed across the Mincio, an Austrian corps who en- 
deavoured to cover the toivn. The fugitives attempted to demo- 

1 llontholon, tom. iii., p. 227. 

2 “ The examples of the Imperial Fiefs and Lugo, though extremely severe, 
were Indispensable, and authorised by the usage of -war.” — Jomini, tom, viii,, 
p. 156. 
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army drawn up behind it. 


empfojed only when the most desperate efforts of couraso were 
necessary, llcsi^res, afterwards Duke of Istna, and Marshal of 


Montbolon, tom. iii p.d't; Jomlnt, tom. tuL, {>. ItO, 
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France, was placed at the head of this chosen body, -which gave 
rise to the formation of the celebrated Imperial Guards of Napo- 
leon.* ' 

The passage of the !Mincio obliged the Aush'ians to retire within 
the frontier of the T^^toI ; and they might have been considered 
as completely expelled from Italy, had not Mantua and the citadel 
of Milan still continued to display the Imperial bannera. The 
castle of Milan was a place of no extraordinary strength, the sur- 
render of which might be calculated on so soon as the general 
fate of war had declared itself against the present possessors. 
But Mantua was by nature one of those almost impregnable 
fortresses, which may long, reljdng on its own resources, defy any 
compulsion but that of famine. 

The to\™ and fortress of Mantua are situated on a species of 
island, five or six leagues square, called the seraglio, formed by 
three lakes, which communicate with, or rather arc formed by, 
the Mincio. This island has access to the land by five causeways, 
the most important of which was in 1796 defended by a regular 
citadel, called, from the vicinity of a ducal palace. La Favorita. 
Another was defended by an intrenched camp, extending between 
the fortress and the lake. The third was protected by a horn- 
work. The remaining two causeways were only defended by gates 
and draw-bridges. Mantua, low in situation, and suiTounded by 
water, in a warm climate, is naturally unhealthy ; but the air 
was likely to be still more destructive to a besieging army, (which 
necessarily lay in many respects more exposed to the elements, 
and were besides in greater numbers, and less habituated to the 
air of the place,) than to a garrison who had been seasoned to it, 
and were well accommodated within the fortress. 

To surprise a place so strong by a coup-de-main was impossible, 
though Buonaparte represents his soldiers as murmuring that 
such a desperate feat - was not attempted. But he blockaded 
Mantua [June 4] with a large force, and proceeded to take such 
other measures to improve his success, as might pave the way to 
future -victories. The g.arrison was numerous, amounting to from 
twelve to fourteen thousand men ; and the deficiencies of the for- 
tifications, which the Austrians had neglected in over security, 
were made up for by the natural strength of the place. Yet of 
the five causeways, Buonaparte made himself master of four ; and 
thus the enemy lost possession of all beyond the walls of the 
town and citadel, and had only the means of attaining the main- 
land through the citadel of La Favorita. Lines of circumvalla- 
tion were formed, and Serrurier was left in blockade of the for- 
tress, which the possession of four of the accesses enabled him to 
accomplish with a body of men inferior to the garrison.^ 

To complete the blockade, it was necessary to come to some 
arrangement with the ancient republic of Venice. With this vene- 

1 Montholon, tom. iii., p. 200. 

2 Napoleon, Memoirs, tom. iii., p. 209. 
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rable government Napoleon had the power of working his own 
pleasure ; for although the state might have raised a considerable 
army to assist the Austrians, to whom its senate, or aristocratic 
government, certainly bore good »U4 } et, haring been in amity 
with the French Republic they deemed the step too hazardous, 
and vainly trusting that their neutrahty would be respected, they 
saw the Austnan power completely broken for the time, before 
they took any active measures either to stand in their defence, or 
to deprecate the wrath of the victor. But when the line of the 
Mincio was forced, and Buonaparte occupied the Venetian terri- 
tory on the left bank, it was time to seek by concessions that 
deference to the nghta of an independent country whieli the 
once haughty aristocracy of Venice had lost a favourable oppor- 


the goodness of the intention, which leads us to regard Uie con* 


resolved on — the Directory peremptorily demanded, and the 


restored to his descendant.* Both demands were evaded, as 
might have been expected in the circumstances, and tlie future 
monarch of Franco left Verona on the2istor April, 1796, for tho 
army of tlie Prince of Cond^, in whoso ranks he proposed to 
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before liis arrivnl, lie would liavo bnnit to the ground a town 
which, acknowledging him ns King of France, assumed, in doing 
so, the air of being itself the capital of that repuhlic.* This 
might, no doubt, sound gallant in Paris ; but Buonaparte knew 
well that Louis of France was not received in the Venetian terri- 
tory as the successor to his brother’s throne, but only with the 
hospitality duo to an unfortunate prince, who, suiting his claim 
and title to his situation, was content to shelter his head, ns a 
private man might have done, frotn tlio evils which Kccmcd to 
pursue him. 

The neutrality of Venice was, however, for the time admitted, 
though not entirely from respect for the law of nations ; for 
Buonaparte is at some pains to justify himself for not having 
seized widiout ceremony on the territories and resources of that 
republic, although a neutral power as far as her utmost c.vertions 
could preserve neutrality. lie contented himself for the time 
with occupying Verona, and other dej)endencies of Venice upon 
the lino of the Adige. “ You are too weak,” he said to the Pro- 
veditoro Foscarelli, “to pretend to enforce neutrality, with a few 
hundred Sclavoniaus, on two such nations as Franco and Austria. 
The Austrians have not respected your territory where it suited 
their purpose, and I must, in requital, occupy such part as falls 
wthin the lino of the Adige.” - 

But ho considered that the Venetian territories to the west- 
ward should in policy be allowed to retain the character of neu- 
tral gi’ound, which The Government, as that of Venice was em- 
phatically called, would not, for their ouTi sakes, permit them to 
lose ; while otherwise, if occupied by the French as conquerors, 
tliese timid neutrals might, upon any reverse, have resumed the 
character of fierce opponents. And, at all events, in order to 
secure a territory as a conquest, which, if rc.spected !is neutral, 
would secure itself, there would have been a necessity for dividing 
the French forces, which it was Buonaparte’s wish to concentrate. 
From interested motives, therefore, if not from I’espeet to justice, 
Buonaparte deferred seizing the territory of Venice when within 
his grasp, conscious that the total defeat of the Austrians in Italy 
would, when accomplished, leave the prey as attainable, and more 
defenceless than ever. Having disposed his army in its position, 
and prepared some of its divisions for the serviec which they were 
to perform as moveable columns, he returned to Jlilan to reap 
the harvest of his successes. 

The first of these consisted in the defection of the King of 
Naples from the cause of Austria, to which, from family con- 
nexion, he had yet remained attached, though of late with less 
deep devotion. His cavalry had behaved better during the engage- 
ments on the Mineio, than has been of late the custom with 
Neapolitan troops, and had suffered accordingly. The Iting, dis- 

> Jloniteur, No. 2G7, June 17; Montholon, tom. iv., p. 121. 

- Thiers, tom. viii., p. 225. 
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^ho mijlit be dangerous, and who was not, as matters stood, un- 
der the immediate cimtrol of llie Freneh A Neapolitan ambaii- 


place, four hundred of the Papal troops were made pnsoners, 
with a oirdmal who acted as their officer. The latter was dis- 
trust on his parole. But when summoned to return to the 


I , , 

treat for an armistice. ItwasaremarUblo part of Buonaparte’s 
character, that he knew as well when to forbear as when to 
strike. Rome, it was tree, was an enemy whom Franco, or at 
least its present rulers, both hated and despised ; but the mo- 
oieut was then inopportuoe for the prosecution of their resent- 
ment. To liase detached a enfficieut fore© m that direction, 
would have weakened the French army in the north of Italy, 


I Uontbolon. tom. Ul, p S13, Tblbaadoan, tom. L> ]>• !7S. 
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not of long duration. It wns particularly stipulated, with repub- 
lican ostont-atinn, that the busts of the elder and younger Brutus 
were to be among the number of ceded articles, and it was in 
this manner that Buonaparte made good his vaunt, of estaldisli- 
ing in the Roman capitol the statues of the illustrious .and claasi- 
cal dead.’ 

The Archduke of Tuscany w.as next to undergo the republic.au 
discipline. It is true, that prince had given no offence to the 
French Republic ; on the contrary, ho had claims of merit witit 
them, from ha>nng been the very fir.st power in Europe who ac- 
knowledged them .as a legtil government, and having over since 
been in strict amity with them. It .seemed also, that while jus- 
tice required he should be spared, the interest of the French 
themselves did not oppose the conclusion, llis country could 
have no influence on the fate of the impending war, being situ- 
ated on the western side of the Apennines. In those circum- 
stances, to have seized on his museum, however tempting, or made 
requisitions on his territories, would have n])i)cared unjust towards 
the c.arliost ally of the French Republic ; so Buonaparte con- 
tented himself with seizing on the grand duke’s seaport of Leg- 
horn [June ‘27,] confiscating the English goods which his .sub- 
jects had imported, and entirely ruining the once flourishing com- 
merce of the dukedom. It was a principal object with the French 
to seize the British merchant vessels, who, confiding in the re- 
spect duo to a neutral power, were lying in great nutnbers in the 
harbour; but the English merchantmen had such early iutclli- 
gence as enabled them to set .sail for Coraica, although a very 
great quantity of valuable goods fell into the possession of the 
French. 

While the French general was thus violating the neutrality of 
the grand duke, occupying by surprise his valuable seaport, and 
destro.ving the commerce of his state, the unhaj)])y prince was 
compelled to' receive him at Florence,- with all the respect due 
to a valued friend, and profess the utmo.st obligation to him for 
his lenity, while Manfredini, the Tuscan minister, endeavoured to 
throw a veil of decency over the transactions at Leghorn, by al- 
lowing that the English were more masters in that port than 
was the grand duke himself. Buonaparte disdained to have re- 
course to any paltry apologies. “ The French flag,” he said, “ has 
been insulted in Leghorn — You are not strong enough to cause 
it to be respected. The Directory has commanded me to oc- 
cupy the place.” ^ Shortly after, Buonaparte, during an enter- 
tainment given to him by the grand duke at Florence, received 
intelligence that the citadel of Milan had at length surrendered. 

' llontholon, tom. iii., p. 221 ; Tliicrs, tom. viii., p. 23G. 

2 “ II parcourut avet lo pr.and-duc la cdlfcbro nalerie ct n’ y remarqua quo 
trop la Venus de Sledicis.”— Lacketelle, tom. xiii., p. 190. 

3 Montholon, tom. iii,, p. 226 ; Fommcrenil, Campagnes do Buonaparte, p. 
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He rubbed bis hands with self-conj^atulation, and turning to the 
grand duke, observed, “ that the I^pcror, his brother, had now 
lost his last possession in Lombard/. 

When we read of the exactions and indignities to which the 
strong reduce the weak, it is impossible not to remember the 
simile of Napoleon himself, who compared the alliance of France 
and an inferior state, to a giant embracing a dwarf. “The poor 
dwarf,” he added, “ may probably be suSbcated in the arms of 
his fnend ; but tlie giant does not mean it, and cannot help it ” 
While Buon.iparte made tmec with several of the old states 
m Italy, or rather adjourned their destruction in consideration 


mast occur, as we 


aireauy repeaieoiy uouceu, xneu iiueu ii> 


vided with materials for their edifice, the luyonets of the French 
army were of strength sufficient to prevent the task from being 
interrupted, and the French Repobhe had soon to greet sister 
states, under the government of men who held their offices by 
the pleasure of France, and who were obliged, therefore, to com* 
pl\ with all her requisitions, however unreasonable. 
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harvest. He mentions, no donbt, that the natives of Bologna 
and Reggio, and other districts, were im])atient to unite with the 
Frencli as allies, and intimate friends ; but even these expressions 
are so limited as to make it plain th.at the feelings of the Ita- 
lians in general were not as yet favourable to that revolution 
which the Directory desired, and which he endeavoured to for- 
wai'd. 

lie had, indeed, in all his proclamations, declared to the inhabit- 
ants of the invaded countries, that his war was not waged with 
them but with their governments, and had published the strict- 
est ordei-s for the discipline to be observed by his followers. But 
though this saved the inhabitants from immediate violence at the 
hand of the French soldiery, it did not diminish the weight of 
the requisitions with which the country at large was burdened, 
and to which poor and rich had to contribute tlieir .share. They 
were pillaged with regularity, and by order, but they were not 
the less pillaged ; and Buonaparte himself has informed us, that 
the necessity of maintaining the French army at their ex])enso 
very much retarded the march of French principles in Italy. 
" You cannot,” ho says, with much truth, “at the s.amc moment 
strip a people of their subst.auce, and persuade them, while doing 
so, that you are their friend and benefactor.” 

He mentions also in the St. Helena manuscripts,’ the regret ex- 
pressed by the uise and philosophical p.art of the community, that 
the revolution of Romo, the source and director of superstitious 
opinions, had not been commenced ; but frankly admits that the 
time was not come for going to such exti’cmities, and that he 
was contented with plundering the Rcm.-ui Sec of its money and 
valuables, waiting until the fit moment should arrive of totally 
destroying that ancient hierarchy. 

It w.as not without difficulty that Buonaparte could bring the 
Directory to understand and relish these temporizing measures. 
They had formed a false idea of the country, and of the state and 
temper of the people, and were desfrous at once to revolutionize 
Rome, Naples, and Tuscany. 

Napoleon, more prudently, left these extensive regions under 
the direction of their old and feeble governments, whom he com- 
pelled, in the interim, to supply him with money and contribu- 
tions, in exchange for a protracted existence, which he intended 
to destroy so soon as the fit opportunity should offer itself. What 
m.ay be thought of tliis policy in diplomacy, we pretend not to 
say ; but in private life it would be justly branded as altogether 
infamous. In point of morality, it resembles the conduct of a 
robber, who, having exacted the suiTcnder of the traveller’s pro- 
perty, as a ransom for his life, concludes his violence by murder. 
It is alleged, and we have little doubt with truth, that the Pope 
was equally insincere, and struggled only, by immediate sub- 


’ Montholon, tom. iii., p. 222. 
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mission, to prepare for the hour when the Austrians should 
strengthen their power in Italy. Bat it is the duty of the lusto- 
rian loudly to proclaim, that the bad faith of one party in a 


tions. If the more powerful party judge otherwise, the means 


falsehood and fioesse are as thoroughly exploded in intcmatianal 
communication, as they are among individuals in all ciiilized 
countries. 
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might possiblj’ never come to p.iss. The final issue shall be told 
elsewhere. It may he just necessary to observe, that the conduct 
of the French towards the republicans whom they had fonned no 
predetermination to support, was as uncaTulid as tow.ards the 
ancient governments whom they treated with. They sold to the 
latter false hopes of security, and encouraged tlic former to ex- 
press sentiments and opinions, which must have exposed them to 
min, in case of the restoration of Lombardy to its old rulers, 
an event which the Directory all along contempl.atcd in secret. 
Such is, in almost all cases, the risk incurred by a domestic 
faction, who trust to can-y their peculiar objects in the bosom of 
their own country by means of a foreign nation. Their too power- 
ful auxiliaries are ever ready to saeritice them to them own views 
of emolument. 

Having noticed the effect of Buonaparte’s short but brilliant 
campaign on other states, we must observe the effects which 
his rictorics produced on Austria herself. These were entirely 
consistent with her national character. The same tardiness which 
has long made the government of Austria slow in availing them- 
selves of advantageous circumstances, cautious in their plans, and 
unwilling to adopt, or indeed to study to comprehend, a new sys- 
tem of tactics, even after having repeatedly experienced its ter- 
rible efficacies, is combined with the better qualities of firm deter- 
mination, resolute endurance, and unquenchable spirit. The 
Austrian slowness and obstinacy, wliich have sometimes tlmeat- 
ened them with ruin, have, on the other hand, often been compen- 
sated by their firm pei-severanco and courage in adversity. 

Upon the present occasion, Austria showed ample demonstra- 
tion of the various qualities we have ascribed to her. The rapid 
and successive victories of Buonaparte, appeared to her only the 
rash flight of an eaglet, whose juvenile audacity had over-esti- 
mated the strength of his pinion. The Imperial Council resolved 
to sustain their diminished force in Italy, -with such I’einforcements 
as might enable them to reassume the complete superiority over 
the French, though at the risk of weakening their armies on the 
Bhine. Fortune in that quarter, though of a various complexion, 
had been, on the whole, more advantageous to the Austrians than 
elsewhere, and seemed to authorise the detaching considerable 
reinforcements from the eastern frontier, on which they had been 
partially victorious, to Italy, where, since Buonaparte had de- 
scended from the Alps, they had been uniformly unfortunate. 

Beaulieu, aged and unlucky, was no longer considered as a fit 
opponent to his inventive, young, and active adversary. He was 
as full of displeasure, it is said, against the Aulic Council, for the 
associates whom they had assigned him, as they could be with 
him for his bad success,' He was recalled, therefore, in that 

* The following letter appears in the journals as an intercepted despatch 
from Beaulieu to the Aulic Council of War. It seems worthy of preservation, 
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climate out of which thej had been so lately drnen. 

Aware of the storm which was gathernig, Buonaparte made 
every possible effort to carry Mantua before arrival of the for- 
midable Austrian army, whose first operation would doubtless be 
to raise the siege of that important place A scheme to tahe 
the city and castle by surprise, by a detachment which should 
pass to the Seraglio, or islet on which Mantua is situated, by 
night and in boats, having totally failed, Buonaparte was com- 
pelled to open trenches, and proeWd ae by reguiir siege. The 
Austnan general, Canto D’lrles, when summoned to surrender 


a< eipreMins Ibe imtaled tetlinp with which the vcleran ctnetal wMcertainN 
affected, whether he^wmte the letter }n «e ^ I”?' i 
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CllArTEll VI, 

on tho. Tthlvf — Gfy.fral Plan — IVarUnfkl'On anil thf. 
j-lrrhiiuk-r Charles rdire-hfjitro Jourdan and Moreau — The 
Archdnhe forms a junction irith WarUns/chen, and defeats Jour- 
dan, trho retires — ^/oreau, also, malrs his eelelrated Jletreat 
ihrouiih the Jitac): Forest — Buonaparte raises the Bie,je <f Man- 
tua, and defeats the Austrians at ,<ato and Lonafo — Misf'chnri- 
our of the. French General ]~alette,a( Castifione — Lonato taken, 
mith the. French Mriilleru, on ',\d Auaust — Retaken hy .^fassena 
and Aiiyereau — Binaular eseaj>e of Buonaparte f nan heiiiy cap- 
tured nf Jxanito — 11 unnscr defeated lietireen Lviiato and Castiy- 
lione, and retreats on Trent and RorereJo — Buonaparte resumes 
his jujsition before ^lantua — ICfeets of the French Victories on 
the daferent Italian Btates — /njIcAldflty of Austria — V'lirniser 
recruited — Battle of Roreredo — French riclorious, and J/assena 
occupies Trent — Buonaparte defeats ll't/n/i.vr at J'rimolano — 
and at Bassano, Hth September — iVurmscr j’ies to J’icen:a — 
Battle of Baint-Geonjc — Wurmser finally shut up icilhin the trails 
of 2Iantua. 

Tnnrc.idcr must, of courno, be aware, that Italy, llirotigli wJiicli 
wc are following the victorious career of N:ij)oleon, was not the 
only scene of war betwixt France aiul Austria, but that a field 
of equally strenuous and much more doubtful contest w.is opened 
upon the Rhine, where the high military talents of the Archduke 
Charles were opposed to those of Moreau and .lourdan. 

The plan which the Directory had adopted for the campaign 
of 17f)G was of .a gigantic character, and menaced Austria, their 
most powerful enemy upon the continent, witli nothing short of ? 
total destruction. It was worthy of the genius of Carnot, by j 
whom it was formed, and of Napoleon and Alorcau, by whom it •; 
had been rc>'ised and approved. Under sanction of this general > 
plan, Buonaparte regulated the Italian campaign in wliich ho 
had proved so successful ; and it had been schemed, that to allow 
Austria no breathing space, Jlorcau, with the army of the Satnbre 
and Meuse, should press forward on the eastern frontier of Ger- 
many, supported on the left by Jourdan, at the head of the army 
of the Rhine, and that both generals should continue to advance, 
until Moreau should be in a position to communicate with Buona- 
parte through the Tyrol. M'hen this junction of the whole forces 
of France, in the centre of the Austrian dominions, was accom- 
plished, it was Carnot’s ultimate plan that they should advance 
upon Vienna, and dictate peace to the Emperor under the walls 
of his capital.* 

1 See Correspondence Iniditc, tom. i., p. 12; Montholon, tom. iv., p. 372, 
Jomini, tom. uii., p. 388. 
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Of^this great project, the part intrusted to Buonaparte uas 


During tlus advance of two lioatlle armies, amounting each to 
seventh-five thousand men, which filled all Germany with con- 
sternation, the Austrian l^uler Wartensleben was driven from 



purpose. But the archduke was an excellent and enterprising 
officer^ and at this important period he saved the empire of 


iuiniujuiiciiou niui «>art«mieueti,auu uveiwaeuii Jouruan uiiu 
a local supenonty of numbers, being the very pnneide on which 
the French themselves achieved so many victories. Jotirdan was 
totally defeated, and compelleil to make a hasty and disorderly 
retreat, which w as render^ disastrous by the insurrection of the 
German peasantry around liix furtive army. Moreau, alw unablo 
to maintain liim<elf in the heart of Germany, when Jourdan, 
with the army which covered liia left ilank, was defeated, was 
likewise under tlie necessity of retinug, hut conducted his retro- 
grade movement with mch dexterity, that his retreat through 
the Black Forest, whero the Austnaus hoped to cut Imn off, has 


Wnce Charlfi, he wonlil ba»e dnnejed or ukon Ibo AaitrUn armr 
Directory. Jc«lon» ef me, wonted to dl»td«, if pooiHilo, the nock of inllltory rt- 
pntotlnn; and a* they could not al»« MoreoO credit fora rictory. Ihrj c«ii*«l 
hiJ retreat to be extolled hi «bo hlabcot Unni . allhouRh c»*n tho AuttrUn 
rctierali condetnoed him for tt.'*-^anoaaO'i, f*oicr, Ac., xoL 11.* j> tu tea 
s1k> Gonrmud, tom. t. p. IS? 

» Jlontholoo, lorn. Ul, TF- SBSdOJt Joslal, tom. rti, pp. 178-154. 
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As the (livi'^ions of WnrniKorV nnm- hopin to arrive on the 
Tyrolese dislriet of Tn'Ot, wher<' the Austrian pencnil had fixed 
liis liead-quavleiv, Ihionajiai-tc heeanie nrpent, either that rein- 
forcemonts should he despatched to him fnim I'rnnee, or that 
the armies of the Rhine should mal;e siieh a movement in advance 
toivasxls the jviint where they inipht eo-operato wiili him, as had 
heon api-eed u]ton at nnxinpinp the oripinal jvlan of the campaign. 
But he ohtained no suceoiii's; and though the campaign on tlio 
Rhine commeneed, as we have seen, in the month of ,lmie, yet 
that period was ton late to afford any diversion in favour of Napo- 
leon, Wurniser and his whole reinforeemenls heing already either 
by that time arrived, or on the jmint of arriving, at the place 
where they were to commence openitions agninsi the French 
army of Italy.' 

The thunder-cloud which had been so long blackening on the 
mountains of the Tyi'ol, seemed now about to discharge its fury. 
AVunnser, having under his command perhaps eighty thousand 
Jiicn, was about to march from Trent against the I'l-ench, whose 
forces, amounting to se,'irce half so many, wen; jiarily engageil in 
the biego of Mantua, and partly dispersed in the towns and 
villages on the Adige and C’hiese. for covering the division of 
•Scrnirier, which carried on the siege. 'I'lit: Austrian veteran, 
confident in his mimber.s, was only anxious so to regulate his 
advance, a.s to derive the most conclusive consequences from the 
victory which he doubted not to obtain. With an imprudence 
which the misfortunes of Beaulieu ought to have warned him 
against, he endeavoured to occupy with the divisions of his anny 
so large an extent of country, ,a.s rendered it very difiieult for 
them to maintain their communications with each other. This 
w.as particularly the case with his right wing under Q,uas:dono- 
wich, the Prince of Rcuss, and Gcnci-al Ocska}’, who were 
detached down the valley of the river Chic.se, with ordcif! to 
direct their march on Brescia. This division was destined to 
occupy Bre.scia, and cut off the retreat of the French in the 
direction of Milan. The left wing of \\hirmsoi-’s army, under 
Mclas, was to dcs.cend the Adige by both banks at once, and 
manmuvre on Verona, while the centre, commanded by the Aus- 
trian ficld-mai’shal in person, was to march southward by the 
left bank of the lago di Guard.a, take possession of Pcschiera, 
which the French occupied, and, dc.scending the Mincio, relieve 
the siege of Mantua. There was this radical error in the Aus- 
trian plan, that, by sending the right wing by the valley of Chiese, 
Wurmscr placed the broad lake of Guarda, occupied by a French 
flotilla, between that division and the rest of his army, and of 
course made it impossible for the centre and left to support Quas- 
donowich, or even to have intelligence of his motions or his fate.^ 
The active invention of Buonaparte, sure as he was to be 

> Montholon, tom. iii,, p. 234. 

- Montholon, tom. iii., p. 235; Jomini, tom. viii., p. 302. 
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seconded by the zeal and rapidify of the French army, speedily 
devised the means to draw advantage from this dislocation of the 


. tlio Austrian 

, and concciv- 
on them from 
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tln;in*o3vt-=. «i!l) {!)<• nn-*,? tl> !<*nni(i<-<! r' ''i1inj(tn, nn iln* I'm-nrli 
trfxiii'. in or*!' r t*i rl- ar t3ic ^^ay l>.-'.*.v(,i n sin* c'lnunainlcrnn* 
cliii'f atn5 lii-^ n;;3n "in;:. 

Till' la!*' ricir-nwinl nf Mn*''i“iia. "liirli. l.y Iji*. c.innii'r-Jnari.'!i, 
Ind nmv Ijccninc lii-* n!!v.n?ir'‘*l'm)nr'i, nn'i (ii-fraird, nnil l.on.-.tn, 
tin- ji!aco "liicli tiicy iK-fiijn''!, v.a'. 3iy sli" Aintriaiiu, v.iiii 

till' rrcncli arjillt ry, rnul sin* "i iti-ml oliicrr "Im <'aininanil<'tl 
{linrn. lint tin- .iintrinn p-in'i-il, tlins far Miri-'-’-.-fnl, fell int'i llin 
paat nrror of «'M< !ulin': liis lin<‘ t'l'i miu*!i tnuiinli* tin* in 

onii'v. (ioiilnli**':, if jwn.' ililc, tn tnni tin* Tn ni’li i>fr-itii>n tm tlit-ir 
Icfi fi.'ink, tlicri'liy xlic r ojxni :i n-junniniirntiiin "itli liin 
ov.n tnmjis oji tile ri"Ir. I'.ml. «>f tin? Ir.'^o <li tin.ardn, to furce 
"liicli luul i'l'cn liis j)riiu'i]‘al oliject in '.lie iitlriel:, lint, in t!in>> 
inano’nvrin",- lie "I’nlicne.-t liis centre, im emir of "Iticli Ma';- 
■senu instantly .availed liinnelf. He fi<rined two .stroiif; cnlnmns 
tindc-r Aiperean, witli wliich lie redeemed tlie victory, by lirenl;- 
ing tlirougli and dividing tlie AH'’trian line, and retaking lioimto 
at tilt- point of tlie Ij.iyoiiet. The inanienvrc is indeed n einiple 
one, and tlie tame liy wliicli, ten ye.ais afterwards, Buonaparte 
gained the liattlc of Austerlitz ; Imt it rcTjuires lln* utmost prompti- 
tude and jtrescjiee of mind foreize the e.Mict moment for execut- 
ing Kucli a daring measure to advantage. If it is Imt jiartially 
Bucccssful, and tlie enemy retains Kfeadiness, it is very perilous ; 
since tlie attacking column, instead of fl.anking llie broken divi- 
sions of tlie opjiositc lino, may be itself flanked by decided oflicers 
and dotennined troops, and thus experience the disaster which it 


1 Buonaparte to tlie Directory; Monifeur, No. a’t); Jomini, torn, viii., p. .aid 
Botla, tom. it, p, C4. 

- " Sa manccuvre me parut un sfirgarant Cc la victoirc." — Bco-VAPAIITE to 
the Directory, Ctli August. 
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was their object to occasion to the enemj. On the present occa- 
sion, the attack on tlie centre completely succeeded. Tlie Aus- 
trians, finding their line cut asunder, and their flanks pressed by 
the victorious columns of the French, fell into total disorder. 
Some, who were farthest to tlie right, pushed fon'ard, m hopes 


tlieir centre. 

Such was the fate of the Austrian nglit at the battle of Lonato, 
while that of the left was no less unfavourable. They were at- 
taclvcd by Augcreau wntli the utmost bravery, and tinven from 
Castighone, of which they Iiad become masters by tlie bad con- 
duct of Valette. Augereau achieved this important result at the 
pneeof many brave men’s lives;* bntitwas always remembered 
as an essential service by Buonaparte, who afterwards, wlieitsuch 
dignities came in use, bestowed on Augereau the title of Duko of 
Castiglione * After their defeat, there can be nothing imagined 
more confused or calamitous than the coiidtiinn of the Austrian 


broken the spirit of tlie Austrian soldiers. The reader can hardly 


The pre-.ent danger arose from the same cauoc, the confusion and 
want of combination of the enemy; anil now, as in tho^fonner 
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s!:.*.! !i>' i-*''- in ’‘-li'-M- I.*- f.ti'i ni-t raidni 

him nith dn- i!;->!i>iir<- «.!' Vihii-Ii I:*- I. .-.-I l- t-n vnshv, t!i 
r. Msmiiinn" <d » i>rr» r.ilf-r !■* ll.*' rr-* ncIi r ■;ntii;;T!tI*‘!'-:ii-*‘!ii< f in 
till- of hi- atinv.' Th*- f!> hth-i:’- . iiirTr, r< r ti,>* 

jir'-j-m-'- r-f Ihionaj-ari*-, ninn*' li' viti;; jj (lia( h'-*- 'uM 

tht-r*! niihmj! .'i! h*--! :i ‘in.n;: *!i'i-i'<!i i.f hi'* nnin, 

an ami (••n'.rn**! (*> i*- r'-n.K!*' Iht (li' jiirit* -I 

commaml'-r (<■» mm ti i> r liim- ■ If, an*! t!:*- h-nr thi-ni.imi im n ami 
(Htnr.r'I-* nlti'iii In* fommatii!* *!, (*> (h*- r'.mj araiiM ly Jiiiall forri- 
nliioli 'i‘hi-y ';noi(i<i< <l tin irnnn'- art-iiriiiimly, 

t*i ont-fimrih Off iln-ir miiiih' r, ami ini-'* *! an inviting aiiil*a’«y 
<)|i[) ir:n!iity of orryiti;; Ihu-iiajario jiri-n!ii'i‘ (o W'timn'.TV In ail' 

Tin- Aiistnan ci iicml himi*<'lf, ulnvc .<.jp)cm!iil iinny wa-- Ohih 
fh-'-tinyc*! in dclail, had In-i-n !iitIi<-rio in r^■^'i(■!^lallitl;; 

Matiltia, and throning in .Miji|ili<- nf i-vi-rv himl ; la-'iili-s «Iiii-h, 
a las-f."' I'oriion <;f hi-- nnny had ho ii d':!at’!ti-<i in the vain juir- 
Kiiit ol SiTnirier, and tin- ■•n”r!i;i‘d in the f-ie^*', "ho 

ha*! r<’li-caied t<)nnr<ls Manviria. Wla-n NViirimer h-anii-*! tin- 
di‘*a‘-!<'if* tif hi- ri"ht nimy. ami the di -lnirtinn of thi* tnxiji-i ile- 
ajutched to form a c*imninnirati*m niih it, hi* .‘■<111 to reeall the 
divi-ioii nhieh we have jnentioned, and advanced a"ain-l tlie 
French po'^ition ln'tween Lmiato and Ca-li;ilione, with an army 
Ktill numerous, notwithf-landing the reverees wliieh it had mik- 
lained. Hut Bimnaparte liad not left the interval unimproved. 
He had recalled .Serrurier from Marcaria, to assail the left win" 
and tlte flanl; of the Atihtrian field-marshal. The openin;; of .Ser- 
rurier'.s fire was a sitpial fora general attack on all points of 
Wurmser’.s line. He was defeated, and nearly made prisoner; 
and it was not till after sun'oring great losses in the retreat and 
pursuit, that lie gained with diliiculty Trent and Koveredo, the 

> "Go nnd tell yourcsneral," said Napoleon, tlial Ipivc him eiglit miniilCfi 
to Jay doirji his .arms ; lie in in the midst of liie I'rtiicli army ; after Iliat time 
there .arc no hopes forliiin."— JI o.vtiioio.n, turn, lii., p. •J-iO'; Jomlnl, tom. viii., 
p. 320 . lint sec JJotta, tom. p. OiG. 
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{ •osltioas adjacent to the Tyrol, from winch he had so lately sal* 
led with such confidence of victory. He had lost perhaps one 
half of his fine army, and the only consolation which remained 
was, that he Lad thrown supplies into the fortress of ^lantua. His 
troops also no longer had the masculine confidence which is ne* 


itself was fightmg against tliem 


dajs never laid aside his clothes, or took any regular repose, re* 


was so strict as to retain the garrison within the walls of the 


French, that Buonaparte, after the victory of Ca.stiglione, returned 
them his thanks m name of the Republic-* But at Taviaj^nd 


• “In tt* different enBagementt between the ®lhJnly and the IJth AajsatU 
the Frinch army look li «iO prisooere, 70 plccei of eannoij, and nine itasd •■f 
colouni, and killed or wounded SS.IMlmcn, the lo«» of the trench army wu* 
71XXI men Mo'erKouia, tom. Ui , p Ml 
» “ Your people render themtelee* dally more worthy of Jlberty. and they 
will, no doubt, one day appear wlibglonenthoilaseoflbe world •'—Monllmr, 
no 331, ADg P 
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and despised, was permitted to escape, the conduct of his supe- 
rior, the Pope, who had shown vacillation in his piu’poses of sub - 
mission, wlien he heard of the temporary raising of the siege of 
^lantua, was carefully noted and remembered for animadversion, 
when a suitable moment should occur. 

Nothing is more remarkable, during these campaigns, than the 
inflexibility of Austria, which, reduced to the extremity of distress 
by the advance of Moreau and Jourdan into her territories, stood 
nevertheless on the defensive at every point, and by extraordinary 
exertions again recruited Wurmser with fresh ti’oops, to the 
amount of twenty thousand men ; which reinforcement enabled 
that general, though under no more propitious stai’, again to re- 
sume the offensive, by advancing from the Tyrol. Wurmser, with 
less confidence than before, hoped now to relieve the siege of 
IMantua a second time, and at a less desperate cost, by moving 
from Trent towards Mantua, through the defiles formed by the 
river Breuta. This manoeuvre he pr'oposed to execute with thirty 
thousand men, while he left twenty thousand, under General Da- 
vidoAvich, in a strong position at or near Roveredo, for the pur- 
pose of covering the T^toI ; an invasion of which disti-ict, on the 
part of the French, must have added much to the general panic 
which already astounded Germany, fi’om tlie npj)rehended advance 
of Moreau and Jourdan from the banks of the Rhine, 

Buonaparte penetrated the design of the veteran general, and 
suffered him without disturbance to march towards Bassano upon 
the Brenta, in order to occupy the line of operations on which he 
intended to manoeuvre, with the secret intention that he would 
himself assume the offensive, and overwhelm Davidowich as soon 
as the distance betwixt them precluded a communication betwixt 
that general and Wurmser. He left Gener.al Kilmaine, an officer 
of Irish extraction* in whom he reposed confidence, with about 
three thousand men, to cover the siege of Mantua, by posting him- 
self under the walls of Verona, while, concentrating a strong body 
of forces, Napoleon marched upon the town of Roveredo, situated 
in the valley of the Adige, and having in its rear the strong posi- 
tion of Galliano. The town is situated on the high road to Trent, 
and Davidowich lay there with twentj'-five thousand Austrians, 
intended to protect the TjtoI, while Wurmser moved down the 
Brenta, which runs in the same direction with the Adige, but at 
about thirty miles’ distance, so that no communication for mutual 
support could take place betwixt Wurmser and his lieutenant- 
general. It was upon Davidowich that Buonaparte first meant to 
pour his thunder. 

The battle of Roveredo, fought upon the 4tli of September, was 
one of that great general’s splendid days. Before he could 
approach the town, one of his divisions had to force the 

' Kilmaine was born at Dublin in 1754. He distinguished himself at Je- 
mappes and in La Vendee, and was selected to conunand the “ Anny of Eng~ 
landf but died at Paris iu 1709. 
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Strongly intrenched camp of Mori, where tlie enemy made a des- 


first regiment of hu<;sars. — be did so, and broke the enemy, but 
fell mortally ^^ounded %\ilh three balls, “ I die,” he said, “ for 


brought forward, under cover of wliicb the jniantry charged and 
earned this strong position 5 so little do natural aUiantages a\ail 
when the minds of the assailants arc mfluenced with an opinion 
that they are irresistible, and tliose of the defendere are depressed 
by a uniform and uninterrupted course of defeat. Six or soven 


a similar name, about three leagues to the northward of Trent, 
and situated in the principal read »liicb commiinicatre with Dnxea 
and Inspruck. Buonajarto instantly putsued llicni with a divi- 


Buonaparte, in consequence of bix present condition, boeamo 
desirous to conciliate the nuirtial ininbitants of t!>o T^rol, and 
published a procLimation, in wbicli be exhorted tlicni to lay down 


1 Buonaparte to Ihs Directoiy, Clh Seplemt'cs 

s Jomini, lorn ix , p Iu7, TulbaodeaD.tom U, p.Si lIODlbolon, I 

evi 

a iIooiboIoD, tom. U., p. SCI 
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That his conduct might appear to bo of a piece with his reasoning, 
Napoleon issued an edict, disuniting the principality of Trent from 
the German empire, and annexing it in point of sovereignty to 
the French Republic, while he intrusted, or seemed to intrust, the 
inhabitants themselves with the power of administering their own 
laws and government. 

Bounties which depended on the gift of an armed enemy, ap- 
peared very suspicious to the T\>Tolese, who were aware that, in 
fact, the order of a French officer would bo more effectual law, 
whenever that nation had the power, than that of any administra- 
tor of civil affairs whom they might themselves be permitted to 
choose. As for the jiroclamation, the French general might as 
well have wasted his eloquence on the rocks of the counti’y. The 
Tyrol, one of the earliest possessions of the House of Austria, had 
been uniformly governed by those princes with strict respect to the 
privileges of the inhabitants, who were posse.ssed already of com- 
plete personal freedom. Secured in all the innnimities which were 
necessary for their comfort, these sagacious peasants saw nothing 
to expect from the hand of a stranger general, excepting what 
Buonaparte himself has termed, those vexations ncces.sarily an- 
nexed to a country which becomes the seat of war, and which, 
in more full detail, include whatever the avarice of the general, 
the necessities of the soldiers, not to mention the more violent 
outrage of marauders and plunderers, may choose to e.xact from 
the inhabitants. , But, besides this prudent calculation of conse- 
quences, the TjTolese felt the generous spirit of national inde- 
pendence, and resolved that their mountains should not be dis- 
honoured by the march of an armed enemy, if the unemng rifle- 
guns of their children were able to protect their native soil from 
such indignity. Every mode of resistance was prepared ; and it 
was then that those piles of rocks, stones, and trunks of trees, 
were collected on the verge of the precipices which line the valley 
of the Inn, and other passes of the Tyrol, but which remained 
in grim repose till rolled down, to the utter annihilation of the 
French and Bavarian invaders in 1809, under the direction of the 
valiant Hofer and his companions in arms. 

More successful uath the sword than the pen, Buonaparte had 
no sooner disposed of Davidowich and his army, than he began 
his operations against Wurmser himself, who had by this time 
learned the total defeat of his subordinate division, and that the 
French were possessed of Ti’ent. The Austrian field-marshal 
immediately conceived that the French general, in consequence 
of his successes, would be disposed to leave Ital^' behind, and 
advance to Inspruck, in order to communicate with the armies 
of Moreau and Jourdan, which were now on the full advance 
into Germany. Instead, therefore, of renouncing his own scheme 
of relieving Mantua, Wurmser thought the time favourable for 
carrying it into execution ; and in place of falling back with his 
army on Friuli, and thus keeping open his communication with 
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Vienna,_he committed the great error of involving himself $_UI1 


As soon as Buonaparte learned tins new separation of Wurm- 


aa effectualJj' to compromise its tafety. 

To execute this plan required the utmost npidity of move* 
ment, for> should Wurmser learn that Cuona]'arte uas advan* 
cing towards Bossano, m time to recall Mezaros, he might pro- 
sent a front too numerous to be attached with hope of success. 
There arc twenty leagues’ distance betwixt Trent and Bassaso, 
and that ground was to bo traversed by means of very ddReult 



destroyed, and more than four thousand men laid down tlicir 
armii.1 From Pnraolano the rreuch, dislodging whatever ene- 
mies they encountered, advanced to Cismonc, n villap’, where a 
river of tlie same name unitca ssith the Breuta. 'There they 
halted exhausted with fatigue; and on Uiat evening no sentinel 

I Buonai>aite tothe Blreetory, 8lliSct>teiaWr, JfBiitholon, tom. iiL. P Sr.t 
Joailnl, tom. lx., p. IM, ciUmstct tbe prlMiienst full; from twclrelo tflcsa 
baodnd. 
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in the army endured more privations than Napoleon himself, 
vho took up his quarters for the night without either stafl’-ofliccrs 
or baggage, and was glad to accept a share of a private soldier’s 
ration of bread, of which the poor fellow lived to remind his 
general when he was become Emperor.* 

Cismone is only about four leagues from Bassano, and Wurm- 
ser heard with alarm, that the French leader, whom he conceived 
to be already deeply engaged in the Tyrolese passes, had de- 
stroyed his vanguard, and was menacing his own position. It 
was under this alarm that he despatched expresses, ns already 
mentioned, to recall Mezaros and his division. But it was too 
late ; for that general was under the walls of Verona, nigh fifteen 
leagues from Wmanser’s position, on the night of the 7th Sep- 
tember, when the Frencli army was at Cismone, within a third 
part of that distance. The utmost exertions of Mezaros could 
only bring his dirision as far as lloutebello, upon the 8th Septem- 
ber, when the battle of Bassano seemed to decide the fate of his 
unfortunate commander-iu-chief. 

This rictory was as decisive as any which Buonaparte had 
hitherto obtained. The village of Salagna was firat car- ^ 
ried by main force, and then the French army, contiuu- ’ " 
ing to descend the defiles of the Brenta, attacked Wurmser’s main 
body, which still lay under his own command in the town of Bas- . 
sano. Augereau penetrated iuto the town upon the right, Mas- 
sena upon the left. They bore domi all opposition, and seized 
the cannon by which the bridge was defended, in spite of the 
efforts of the Austrian grenadiers, charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting Wmmser and his staff, who were now in absolute flight. 

The field-marshal himself, with the military chest of his army, 
nearly fell into the hands of the French ; and though he escaped 
for the time, it was after an almost general dispersion of his 
troops.''^ Six thousand Austrians surrendered to Buonaparte 

^ At the camp of Boulopne, in ISO.?. 

- Napoleon the same nipht visited the field of battle, and he told this anec- 
dote of it at St. Helena—" In the deep silence of a beautiful moonlight night,” 
said the Emperor, “ a dog leaping suddenly from beneath the clothes of his 
dead master, rushed upon us, and then immediately returned to his hidinj;- 
place, howling piteously. He alternately licked his m.aster’s face, and again 
flew at us ; thus at once soliciting aid and threatening revenge. Whether 
owing to my own particular mood of mind at the moment, the time, the place, 
or the action itself, I know not, but certainly no incident on any field of battle 
ever produeed so deep an impression on me. I involuntarily stopped to con- 
template the scene. This man, thought I, must have had among his comrades 
friends ; and here he lies forsaken by all except his dog ! What a strange being 
is man ! and how mysterious are his impressions 1 I had, without emotion, 
ordered battles which were to decide the fate of the army ; I had beheld with 
tearless eyes, the execution of those operations, in the course of which numbers 
of my countrymen were sacrificed ; and here my feelings were roused by the 
mournful howlingof a dog. Certainly at that moment I should have been easilv 
moved by a suppliant enemy; I could very well imagine Achilles surrendcr- 
* ing up the body of Hector at the sight of Priam’s tears.” — Las Casks, tom. 
ii., p. 403. See also Arnault, Hist, de Napoleon ; and Thibaudeau, tom. h.. 
p. II. 

3 Montholon, tom. iii., p. 266 ; Buonaparte, in his letter to the Directory, 
says 5000; Jomini, tom. ix., p. 116, reduces them to 2000. 
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Qnasdonowicli, with tliree or four thousand men, effected a re- 
treat to the north-east, and gained Fnuli ; while Wurmser him- 
self, finding It impossible to escape othennse, fled to Vicenza in 
the opposite direction, and there united the scattered forces wliich 
still followed him, with the division of Slezaros. When this 
junction was accomplished, the aged marshal had still the coin- 
inand of about sixteen thousand men, out of sixty thousand, with 
whom he Lad, scarce a week before, commenced the campaign. 
Tile material part of his army, guns, waggons, and baggage, was 
all lost — hiB retreat upon the hereditary states of Austria was 
entirely cut off — the flower of Ins army was destroyed — courage 
and confidence were gone — there seemed no remedy but that he 
should lay down his anus to the youthful conqueror by whose 


him leave to gather some bnef-dated laurels, as the pnests of 
old were wont to garland their victims before the final sacnfice. 

Surrounded by dangers, and cut off from any other retreat, 
Wurmser formed the gallant determination to threw him«clf 
and Ins remaining forces into Mantua, and share the fate of the 
beleaguered fortress winch he had lainly striien to rchcic. Dut 
to execute this purpose it was necessary to cross the Adige, nor 
was it easy to say how this was to be accomplished. Verona, 
one point of pasi>age, wus defended by Kilmaine, who had already 
repulsed Klezaros. Legnago, where there was a bndqc, was also 
garrisoned by the French : and Wurmser had lost Ins bridge of 
pontoons at the battle of Bassano. At the > illage of Albarado, 
however, there was an establisliod fern', totally insufficient for 
passing over so considerable a force with the noceswary despatch, 
but which Wunnscr used for the purpose of sending across two 
squadrons of eavalry, m order to reconnoitre the blockade of 
M.antua, and the facilities winch might present tliemsches for 
accomplishing a retreat on tliat fortress. This precaution nroi cd 
for the time the saliationof Wurmser, and what remained of liLs 
army. 

Fortune, which lias such influeucc in warlike affairs, had so 
ordered it, tliat Kilmaiue, apprehending that Wunnscr would 
attempt to force a pa««igent Verona, and desirous to improio 


eliouM be uetaciieu iroiii me oiocfcAue ui iiiamuo, lo suppi^^ iinir 

f ilaee on the Lower Adige. The funner part of liis eotitniand 
lad been obeyed, and (he garrison of Legn.ago were on their 
march for Verona. Dut thenhef winch was designed to occupy 
their post, though on their way to Legiwgo, had iiotyet irriniL 
The Austrian cavalry, w ho Iiail pa-ssed over at Albarado, cncoua- 
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tei'iijg {his bod}’ on its ninrch from the vicinity of JIantua, at- 
taclced them with spirit, and sabred a good many. The com- 
mander of the French battalion, confounded at this appearance, 
concluded that the whole Austrian army had gained the right 
bank of the Adige, and that ho should necessarily be cut off if he 
Ijrosecuted his march to Legnago. Thus the passage at that place 
was left altogether undefended ; and Wumisei’, apprised of this 
unhoped-for chance of escape, occupied the village, and took pos- 
session of the bridge.! 

Buonaparte, in the meantime, h.aving moved from Bassano to 
Areola in pursuit of the defeated enemy, learned, at the latter 
place, that Wurraser still lingered at Legnago, perliaps to grant 
his troops some indispensable repose, perhaps to watch whether 
it might be even yet possible to give the slip to the French divi- 
sions by which he was surrounded, and, by a rapid march back 
upon Padua, to regain his communication with the Austrian ter- 
ritories, instead of enclosing himself in Mantua. Buonaparte 
hastened to avail himself of tliese moments of indecision. Auge- 
reau was ordered to march upon Legnago by the road from 
Padua, so as to cut off any possibility of Wurmser’s retreat in 
that direction ; while Massena’s division was thrown across the 
Adige by a ferry at Ronco, to sti’engthen General Kilmaine, who 
liad already occupied the line of a small river called tlie Moli- 
nella, which intersects the country between Legnago and Mantua. 
If this position could be made good, it was concluded that the 
Austrian general, unable to reach Mantua, or to maintain him- 
self at Legnago, must even yet sun’ender himself and his army. 

On the l-2tli September, '\Vurmser began his march. He was 
first opposed at Cerea, where Murat and Pigeon had united their 
forces. But Wurmser made his dispositions, and attacked with 
a fury which swept out of the way both the cavalry and infantry 
of the enemy, and obtained possession of the village. In the heat 
of the skirmish, and just when the French were giving way, Buo- 
naparte himself entered Cerea, with the purpose of personally 
superintending the dispositions made for intercepting the retreat 
of Wurmser, when, but for the speed of his horse, he had nearly 
fallen as a prisoner into the hands of the general whose destruc- 
tion he was labouring to ensure. Wurmser arrived on the spot 
a few minutes afterwards, and gave orders for a pursuit in every 
direction ; commanding, however, that the French general should, 
if possible, be taken alive — a conjunction of circumstances worthy 
of remark, since it authorised the Austrian general for the mo- 
ment to pronounce on the fate of him, who, before and after was 
the master of his destiny. 

Having again missed this great prize, Wui’mser continued his 
march all night, and turning aside from the great road, where 

' Jornini, tom, ix., p. IlG; Thibaudean, tom. ii., p. 54; Montholon, tom. iii., 
p. 2G7. . , . r 
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the blockading army Lad taken measnrcg to intercept fiim, he 
surprised a small hr* ' ” ’ 

Villa Impenta, by a 
lulmaine. A body i 
^as cut to pieces by 

ser obtained a similar success at Due Castelli, ■uhere Ins cuiras- 
siers destrojed a body of French infantry; and having now 
forced himself into a comnumlcation with Slantua, he encamped 


healthy air of the lakes and marshes with nhicli llicy ncro 
surrounded, liad cut off the remainder. Tho French a1<o bad 
lost great numbers; but the corniucron could reckon wp tlicir 
victories, and forget tho pneo at which they lad been pur- 
cliascd. 



the colours and standards taken from themenn : — “ In the course 
ofasmglecampaign,”bctm!y Paid,** Italj lad l>ccn entirely con- 
quered— three laige armies liad been entirely dwtrojol— more 
tlian fifty stand of colours fiad been taken by fbe victors— f^rty 
thousand Austrians Lad laid down their arnvs — and, « bat wa-s not 
tho least surprising part of the whole, these deeds had been ae- 
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complislied by an army of only thirty thousand Frenehmenj com- 
manded by a general scarce twenty-six years old.”i 


CHAPTER VII, 

Corsica reunited with France — Critical situation of Buonaparte in 
Italy at this j)eriod — The A%istnan General Alvinzi placed at 
the head of a new Army — Various Contests, attended with no de- 
cisive residt — Want of Concert among the Austrian Generals — 
French Army begin to murmur — First Battle of Areola — Na- 
p)oleon in personal danger — No decisive residt — Second Battle of 
Areola — The French victorious — Fresh want of concert among 
the Austrian Generals — General Views of Military and Poli- 
tical Affairs, after the conclusion of the fourth Italian Campaign 
— Austria commences a fifth Campaign — hut has not profited by 
experience — Battle of Rivoli, and Victory of the French — Fur- 
ther successful at La Favorita — French regain their lost ground 
in Italy — Surrender of Mantua — Instances of Napoleon’s Ge- 
nerosity. 

About this period the reunion of Corsica with France took 
place. Buonaparte contributed to this change in the political re- 
lations of his native country indirectly, in part by the high pride 
whicli his countrymen must have originally taken in his splendid 
career ; and he did so more immediately, by seizing the town and 
port of Leghorn, and assisting those Corsicans, who had been 
exiled by the English party, to return to their native island.® He 
intimated the event to the Directory, and stated that he had ap- 
pointed Gentili, the principal partisan of the French, to govern 
the island provisionally ; and that the Commissioner Salicetti was 
to set sail for the purpose of making other necessary arrange- 
ments.^ The communication is coldly made, nor does Buona- 
parte’s love of his birth-place induce him to expatiate upon its 
importance, although the Directoi’y afterwards made the acqui- 
sition of that island a great theme of e.xultation. But his des- 
tinies had called him to too high an elevation to permit his dis- 
tinguishing the obscure islet which he had arisen from originally. 
He was like the young lion, who, while he is scattering the herds 
and destroying the hunters, thinks little of the forest-cave in 
which he firet saw the light.'* 

' Moniteur, No. I.";, October 4. 

2 .Tomini, tom. ix., p. 153; Thibaudeau. tom. ii., p. 33; SIonlRaillard, tom. 
iv., p. 461). 

2 “ Gentili and all tbc rcfuRces landed in October, 1796, in spite of tlic Eng- 
lish cruisers. The republicans took possession of Bastia and of all the for- 
tresses. The English hastily embarked. The King of England wore the Cor- 
.sican crown only two years. This whim cost the British treasury five millions 
sterling. John Bull's riches could not have been worse cmpla'vcd.” — Napo- 
t-KOX, SIcntholon. tom. iii., p. 53. 

It is fair to add, however, that Buonaparte in his Memoirs, while at St. 
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Indeed, Buonaparte’s Ntnatioa, bowever brilliant, tos at the 
same time critical, andrequiredhistindivided thoughts. Mantua 
still held out, and was likely to do so. Wurmser had cau'ted 
about three-fourths of the horses belonging to his cavalry to be 


danger of being over-reached and out-manoeuvred by the new sys- 
tem of tactics, xvhich occarioned his misfortunes in the open ficM. 
While, therefore, the last pledge of Austria’s dominions in 


T>rol They tvero to operate in coniunctioii, and both nrro 
placed under the command of M.arsliat Aivinzi,' an oCicer of Iiigh 
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Napoleon had also on his side the good wishes, if not of the Ita- 
lians in general, of a considerable party, especially in Lombardy, 
and friends and enemies were alike impressed with belief in his 
predestined success. During the former attempts of Wurmser, a 
contrary opinion had prevailed, and the news that the Austrians 
were in motion, had given birth to hisurrections against the 
French in many places, and to the publication of sentiments un- 
favourable to them almost every where. But now, when all pre- 
dicted the certain success of Napoleon, the friends of Austria re- 
mained quiet, and the numerous x)arty who desire in such cases to 
keep on the winning side, added weight to the actual friends of 
France, bj"- expressing their opinions in her favour. It seems, 
however, that Victory, as if displeased that mortals should pre- 
sume to calculate the motives of so fickle a deity, was, on this 
occasion, disposed to be more coy than formerly even to her 
greatest favourite, and to oblige him to toil harder than he had 
done even when the odds were more against him.^ 

Davidowich commanded the body of the Austrians which was 
in the Tyrol, and which included the flue militia of that martial 
province. There was little difficulty in prevailing on them to ad- 
vance into Italy, convinced as they were that there was small 
security for their national independence while the French re- 
mained in possession of Lombardy. Buonaparte, on the other 
liand, had placed Vaubois in the passes upon the river Lavisa, 
above Trent, to cover that new possession of the French Re- 
public, and check the advance of Davidowich. It was the plan 
of Alvinzi to descend from Friuli, and approach Vicenza, to 
which place he expected Davidowich might penetrate by a cor- 
responding movement down the Adige. Having thus brought 
his united anny into activity, his design was to advance on 
Mantua, the constant object of bloody contention. He com- 
menced his march in the beginning of October, 1796. 

As soon as Buonaparte heard that Alvinzi was in motion, he 
sent orders to Vaubois to attack Da'V'idowich, and to Massena to 
advance to Bassano upon the Brenta, and make head against the 
Austrian coramander-in-chief. Both measures failed in effect. 

Vaubois indeed made his attack, but so unsuccessfully, tliat 
after two days’ fighting he was compelled to retreat be- ^ 
fore the Austrians, to evacuate the city of Trent, and to ' ''' 
retreat upon Galliano, already mentioned as a very strong posi- 
tion, in the previous account of the battle of Roveredo. A great 
part of his opponents being T^Tolese, and admirably calculated 
for mountain warfare, they forced Vaubois from a situation which 
was almost imjji'cgnable ; and their army, descending the Adige 
upon the right bank, appeared to inanoeutTe with the purpose of 
marching on iVIontcbaldo and Rivoli, and thus ojiening the com- 
luuuication with Alvinzi. 

> Jlonlliolon, tom. iii., p. 345; Thitaudeau, tom. ii., p- 02. 
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Buonaparte, therefore, himself saw the necessity of advancing 
with Augereau’a division, detranuned to give battle to Alvinzi, 
and force liim back on the Piave before the arrival of Davido- 
wich. But lie experienced unusual resistance; and it is amid 
rfimnl-iintQ nf ♦t'o «f — •--- -r 


Fi'ench army retire through their to«n, as they had been wit- 
nesses of their victory on tlie preceding day.* No doubt there 
was room for astonishment if the Vicenzans had been as com- 


.111,11 >.>iu uu iHHiy VI 1 itiivii to iiiicrtupi uicir 

coTumunicatioQ, ehoald not instantly have adyii^tcd their opera- 
tions on n common basis* Out it nos the bane of tlic Aiistnan 
tactics, through the whole war, to neglect that connexion and co' 
operation betwivt tlicir separate di\i«ions, whicli is essential to 


to bo ilriven from positions where a liaudful of bravo men might 
liavo arrested tho prognss of n largs* army. Vou are no longer 

■ Montliflion. tom hi , n 313, Thib<«<l<is, turn iU. fs llO 
* i Distllt, loifi- tx , p. tes 
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French soldiers. — Let it be written on their coloui’S — ‘ They are 
not of the Army of Italy.’ ” Te.ai-s, and groans of sorrow and 
sli.ame, answered this harangue — the rules of discipline could not 
stifle their sense of mortification, and sevci-al of the grenadiers, 
who had deserved and wore marks of distinction, called out from 
the ranks — “ General, we have hecji misrepresented — Place us in 
the advance, and you may then judge whether we do not belong 
to the army of Italy.” Buonaparte having produced the neces- 
sary effect, spoke to them in a more conciliatory tone ; and the 
regiments who had undergone so severe a rebuke, redeemed their 
character in the subsequent part of the campaign.* 

\A'hile Kapoleon was indefatigable in concentrating his troops 
on the right bank of the Adige, and inspiring them with his own 
spirit of enterprise, Alvinzi Itad taken his ])osition on the left 
bank, nearly opposite to Verona. His armj' occupied a range of 
heights called Caldicro, on the left of which, and somewhat in the 
rear, is the little village of Areola, situated among marshes, which 
e.vteud around the foot of that eminence. Here the Austrian 
general had stationed himself, with a view, it may be sup])osed, to 
wait until Davidowich and his division should descend the right 
bank of tlie Adige, disquiet the French leader’s position on that 
river, and give Alvinzi himself the opportunity of forcing a pas- 
sage. 

Buonaparte, with his usual rapidity of resolution, resolved to 
drive the Austrian from his position on Caldiero, before the arri- 
val of Davidowich. But neither on this occasion was fortune 
propitious to him.* A strong French division, under Jlassena, 
attacked the heights amid a storm of rain ; but their most stre- 
nuous exertions proved completely unsuccessful, and left to the 
general only his usual mode of concealing a check, by railing at 
the elements.® 

The situation of the French became critical, and, what was 
worse, the soldiers perceived it ; and complained that they had to 
sustain the whole burden of the war, had to encounter army after 
arm}', and must succumb at last under the renewed and unwearied 
efibrts of Austria. Buonaparte pairied these natural feelings as 
well as he could,'* promising that their conquest of Italy should 
be speedily sealed by the defeat of this Alvinzi ; and he applied 
his whole genius to discover the means of bringing the war to an 

‘ Montholon, tom. iii., p. 343. 

" Jomini, tom. ix., p. 17 O; Thibaudeau, tom. ii., p. 112. 

a “ The rain fell in torrents; the ground was so completely so.alced, that the 
French artillery could make no movement, whilst that of the Austrians, being 
in position, and advantageously placed, produced its full efl'ect.” — Mo.vtho- 
noN, tom. iii., p. 352. 

4 “ We have but one more effort to make, and It.aly is our own. The enemy 
is, no doubt, more numerous than we are, but half his troops are recruits; 
when he is beaten, Mantua must fall, and we shall remain masters of all. 
From the smiling flowery bivouacs of Italy, you cannot return to the Alpine 
snows. Succours are on the road ; only beat Alvinzi, and I will answer for 
your future welfare.”— Mo.ntholon, tom. iii., p. 355. 
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Itie Adige, bj" the troops witltdrawn to effect that purpose ; and 
during his absence, Alvmzi wonld probably force the passage of 
the nver at some point, and thus hare it m hb power to reliere 
Mantua. Tlie heights of Caldiero, occupied by the Austrian main 
body, and Ij ing in his front, had, by dir© experunenl, been p^D^e(l 
impregnable. 


uere underarms; and leaving fiflcen hundred men imiler Kil- 


imply that his resolution was at length taken to resign tho hopes 
of gaining Mantua, and perhaps to alandon Italy. The silence 



FIRST BATTLE OF ARCOLA. 1 ] 7 

There were three causeways by which the marsh of Areola is 
traversed — each was occupied bj* a French column, j. 
The central column moved on the causeway which led ’ 
to the village so named. The dikes and causow.ays were not de- 
fended, but Areola and its bridge were protected by two b.atta- 
lions of Croats with two pieces of c.annon, which were placed in 
a position to enfilade the causeway. These received the French 
column with so heavy a fire on its Hank, that it fell back in disorder. 
Augereau rushed forward upon the bridge with his chosen grena- 
diers ; but enveloped as they were in a destructive fire, they were 
driven back on the main body. 

Alvinzi, who conceived it only an affair of light troops, sent, 
however, forces into the inai'sh by means of the dikes which tra- 
versed them, to drive out the French. These were checked by 
finding that they were to oppose strong columns of infantry, yet 
the battle continued with unabated vigour. It was essential to 
Buonaparte’s plan that Areola should be canded ; but the fire 
continued tremendous. At length, to animate his soldiers to a 
final exertion, he caught a stand of colours, rushed on the bridge, 
and planted them there with his own hand. A fresh body of Aus- 
trians arrived at that moment, and the fire on flank blazed more 
destructively than ever. The rear of the French column fell 
back ; the leading files, finding themselves unsupported, gave way ; 
but, still careful of their general, bore him back in their arms 
through the dead and djing, the fii'e and tlie smoke. In the con- 
fusion he was at length pushed into the marsh. The Austrians 
were already bet\\’ixt lum and his own troops, and he must have 
perished or been taken, had not the grenadiers perceived his 
danger. The cry instantly arose, " Forward — forward — save 
the general !” Their love to Buonaparte’s person did more than 
even his commands and example had been able to accomplish.* 
They returned to the charge, and at length pushed the Austrians 
out of the village ; but not till the appearance of a French corps 
under General Guieux had turned the position, and he had thrown 
himself in the rear of it. These succours had passed at the ferry 
of Alborado, and the French remained in possession of the long- 
contested village. It was at the moment a place of the greatest 
importance ; for the possession of it would have enabled Buona- 
parte, had the Austrians remained in their position, to operate on 
their communications udth the Brenta, interpose between Alvinzi 
and his reserves, and destroy his park of artillery. But the risk 
was avoided by the timely caution of the Austrian field-mai’shal.^ 

Alvinzi was no sooner aware that a great division of the French 
army was in his rear than, ivithout allowing them time for farther 

1 “ This was the day ofmilitary dovotedness. Lannes, who had been wounded 
at Gnvernolo, had hastened from Milan ; he was still suffering ; he threw him- 
self hetween the enemy and Napoleon, and received three wounds. Muiron, 
Napoleon's aide-de-camp, was killed in covering his general with his own body. 
Heroic and affecting death!”— Napoleon, Memoirs, tom. iii., p. 3(B. 

2 Jomini, tom. ix., p. 180; Thihaudeau, tom. li., p. 117. 
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operations, he instantij' broke rip hia position on Caidiero, and 
eracuated these heights by a steady and orderly retreat. Buona- 
parte had the mortification to see the Austrians effect this ma- 
noeuvre by crossing a bridge m their rear over the Alpon, and 
which could he have occupied, as was hia purpose, he might have 
rendered tlieir retreat impossible, or at least disastrous. As 
matters stood, honever, the village of Areola came to lose its 
consequence as a position, since, after Alvinzi’s retreat, it was no 


hank. 



and hastened therefore to ovcrwliclm llie rear-guanl, wliom ho 
j 1. .u. f— n ■'"—'-•^e spared them the troublo 

un crossed to the loft side, 
the dikes and causeways 
Ou such ground, where 
it was impassible to assign to the columns more breadth than tlio 
causeways could accommodate, tho victorious soldiers of France 
had great advantage over the recent levies of Austria ; for though 
the latter might be supenor in number on tlio whole, success 

. !_ „ — » _ y... ct>n/>r!nin|v fif ibo 


principal point of defence, aod maintained itwiili the utmost 
obsrinacy. 

After having repcatedU failed when attacking in front a post 
80 difficult of approach, Kapoleoo cndeavounsl to turn the posi- 
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tion by crossing the little river Alpon, near its union with the 
Adige. He attempted to efl’cct a passage by means of fascines, 
but unsuccessfully ; and the night approached without any thing 
effectu.al being decided. Both parties drew off, the French to 
Ronco, where they rccrossed the Adige ; the Austrians to a posi- 
tion behind the well-contested village of Areola. 

The b.attle of the I6th November was thus far favourable to 
the French, that they had driven back the Austri.aus, and made 
many prisoncra in the commencement of the day ; but they had 
also lost many men ; and Napoleon, if he had gained ground in 
the day, was fain to return to his position at night, lest David- 
owich, by the defeat of Vaubois, might cither relie\’c Mantua, 
or move on Verona. The 17th was to be a day more decisive. 

The field of battle, and the preliminary manoeuvres, were much 
the same as on the preceding day ; but those of the 
French were nearly disconcerted by the sinking of one 
of the boats which constituted their bridge over the Adige. The 
Austrians instantly advanced on the demi-brigade which had boon 
stationed on the left bank to defend the bridge. But the French 
hanug repaired the damage, advanced in their turn, and com- 
pelled the Austrians to retreat upon the marsh. Massena directed 
his attack on Porcil — General Robert pressed forward on Areola. 
But it was at the point where he wished to ci’oss the Alpon that 
Buonaparte chiefly desired to attain a decided superiority ; and 
in order to win it, he added stratagem to audacity. Observing 
one of his columns repulsed, and retreating along the causew.ay, 
he placed the 32d regiment in ambuscade in a thicket of willows 
which bordered the idvulet, and saluting the pursuing enemy with 
a close, heavy, and une.xpected fire, instantly rushed to close 
with the bayonet, and attacking the flank of a column of nearly 
three thousand Croats, forced them into the marsh, where most 
of them perished. 

It was now that, after a calculation of the losses sustained by 
the enemy, Napoleon conceived their numerical superiority so far 
diminished, and their spirit so much broken, that he need no 
longer confine his operations to the dikes, but meet his enemy on 
the firm plain which extended beyond the Alpon. He passed the 
brook by means of a temporary bridge which had been prepared 
during night, and the battle raged as fiercely on the dry level, 
as it had done on the dikes and amongst the marshes. . 

The Austrians fought with resolution, the rather that their left, 
though stationed on dry ground, was secured by a marsh which 
Buonaparte had no means of turning. But though this was the 
case, Napoleon contrived to gain his point by impressing on the 
enemy an idea that he had actually accomplished that which he 
had no means of doing. This he effected by sending a daring offi- 
cer, with about thirty of the guides, (his own body-gu.Trds they 
may be called,) with four trumpets ; and directing these deter- 
mined cavaliers to charge, and the trumpets to sound, as if a large 
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body of horse had crossed the marsh. Au^ereau attacked tho 
Anstrian left at the same moment; and a fresh body of troops 
advancing from Leanago, compelled them to retreat, but not to 
fly. _ 

Alrinzi was now compelled to gjve way, and commence his re- 
treat on hlontebello. He disposed seven thousand men in echelon 
to cover this movement, which was accomplished without very 
much loss 5 but his ranks had been much thinned by the slaughter 
of the three battles of Areola. Eight thousand men has been 
stated as tlie amount of his losses.* The Frcncli who made so 
many and so sanguinary assaults upon the villages, must also 
liave suffered a great deal. Buonaparte acknowledges tliis in 
energetic terms. “ Never,” he writM to Carnot, “was field of 
battle so disputed. I have almost no generals remaining — I can 
assure you that tho victory could not Iiave been gamed at a 
cheaper expense. The enemy were numerous, and desperately 
resolute.”* The truth is, that Buonaparte’s mode of sinking tcr- 


however, that Alvinzi liad retreated, DaviJowich follow «1 tJio 


> Jomlnl, tom I* .*p. 191. N»poI*«p e 

three daiv’encvgemenu, at lAlw n “ 
tom. lu.. p. 370. 

* letter to the PirectoT7. I9lli Norember. 

» “ The French army re-eBlrreil Vnenatn triBini<h by the Venice rate, there 
dare after hartna qoltted (hit my almret claudrelinely by the JliUo rate- . 
would bedlfticull to coacelre ttkeaetoulehmebt aadeDlbutlaua el the Uihaclt* 
aota."— iloxTUOLOx, tom Ut, p. 3;o. 
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hood, made a \ngorous sally on the 23d November; when his 
doing so was of little consequence, since he could not be sup- 
ported. 

Thus ended the fourth campaign undertaken for the Austrian 
possessions in Italy. The consequences were not so decidedly in 
Buonaparte’s favour as those of the thi’ee former. Mantua, it is 
true, had received no relief ; and so far the principal object of 
the Austrians had miscarried. But Wurmser was of a temper 
to continue the defence till the last moment, and had already 
provided for a longer defence than the French counted upon, by 
curtailing the rations of the garrison. The armies of Friuli and 
the Tyrol had also, since the last campaign, retained possession 
of Bassano and Trent, and removed the French from the moun- 
tains through which access is gained to the Austrian hereditary 
dominions. Neither had Alvinzi suffered any such heavy defeat 
as his predecessors Beaulieu or Wurmser ; while Davidowich, on 
the contrary, was uniformly successful, had he known how to 
avail himself of his victories. Still the Austrians were not likely, 
till reinforced again, to interrupt Buonaparte’s quiet possession 
of Lombai'dy. 

During two months following the battle of Ai’cola and the re- 
treat of the Austrians, the war which had been so vigorously 
maintained in Italy experienced a short suspension, and the at- 
tention of Buonaparte was turned towards civil matters — the ar- 
rangement of the French interests -with the various powers of Italy, 
and with the congress of Lombardy, as well as the erection of the 
districts of Bologna, Ferrara, Reggio, and Modena, into what was 
called the Transpadane Republic. These we shall notice else- 
where, as it is not advisable to interrupt the course of our mili- 
tary annals, until we have recounted the last struggle of the 
Austrians for the relief of Mantua. 

It must be in the first place observed, that whether from jea- 
lousy or from want of means, supplies and recruits were very 
slowly ti’.ansmitted from France to their Italian army. About 
seven thousand men, who were actually sent to join Buonaparte, 
scarcely repaired the losses which he had sustained in the late 
bloody campaigns.^ At the same time the treaty with the Pope 
being bx’oken off, the supreme pontiff threatened to march a con- 
siderable army towards Lombardy. Buonaparte endeavoured to 
supply tbe want of reinforcements by raising a defensive legion 
among the Lombards, to which he united many Poles. This body 
was not fit to be brought into line against the Austrians, but was 
more than sufficient to hold at bay the troops of the papal see, 
who have never enjoyed of late years a liigh degree of militai'y 
reputation. 

J You announce the arrival of 10,000 men from the Army of the Ocean, and 
a like number from that of the Hhinc; hut they have not nVrived, and &houl(l 
they not come pneedily, you will sacrifice nu’army ardentlv devoted to tho 
Constitution.*' — Buonapaute to the Directory, 28th December. 
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purchase it, of the national honour. Vienna fiimi‘ihed four bat- 
talions, which were pn^sented by the Empress with a banner, 
that she had wrought for them with her own Jiands. The Ty- 
rolese also tlironged once more to their Borereign’s standard, un- 
disnu) ed by & proclamation made by Buonaparte after the re- 
treat from Areola, and winch paid homage, though a painful one, 
to these brave marksmen. “ Wliatever Tj-rolese,” said this atro- 
cious document, “ is taken with arms in Ins hand, shall bo put 
to instant death.” Alvinzi sent abroad a counter proclamation, 
“that for every Tyrolese pot to death as threatened, he would 
hang up a French officer.” Buonaparte again replieil, “ that if 
the Austrian general should use the retaliation ho threatened, ho 
\vould execute in his turn officer for officer out of his prisoners, 
commencing with Alvinzi’s own nephew, who was in his power.” 
A little calmness on either side brought them to reflect on the 
cruelty of aggravating the laws of war, whicli are already too 
severe ; so tliat the system of military execution was renounced 
on both Bides. 

But notwithstanding this display of zeal ond loyalty on tho 
part of the Austrian nation, its conoats do not appear to have 
derived wisdom from experience. The losses sustained by Wurm- 
eer and by Alrinzi, proceeded in a great measure from the radi- 
cal error of liaving divided their forces, and eommenecil tho 
campaign ou a double hue of operation, which could not, or at 
least were not made to, corrcspoml and comnuinicatc with each 
other. Yet they commenced this campaign on tho same iin- 
Lappy principles. One army descending from the Tyrol upon 
Slontebaldo, the other was to nurcli down by the Ilrenta on tho 
Paduan territory, and then to operate on the lower Adige, tho 
line of which, of cour«e, they wer© expected to force, fur the 
purpose of relieving Mantua. The Auhe Council ordered that 
these two armies were to direct their course so as to meet, if 
jiossiblo, upon the bclcaguereil fortress. Should they suceeeil in 
raising the siege, there was little doubt that the French must I'D 
driven out of Imly; but even were the sclienic only partially 
successful, still It ought allow IV'ornwcr « ith ?:« earalry to escape 

t “'ni« Aoitnan arm? BioonntnJ le fi*'nitSl.W<'»i>7a,(mSi[)itlnir in«si. inA 

COOO TyrottM. bnijca zkl'timcn ef Ihesarrlaon ef ilaaUa."— UutTiiolox, 
tom. iiL, p. t'U. 

•* Aft«r the battle of Areola, the setUe Frenth army amoanted to 
srbile to, 230 formed the blockade of iIant«a.*'-4oiiisi, tosi. U , p 
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from tliat l)cpicgcd city, and lotrcat info flic Roinajina, where it 
was designed that he should, with the assistance of his staff and 
ofllcers, orgnnij^o and assume the comtnand of the papal army. 
In the meantime, an intelligent agent was sent to communicate, if 
possible, with Wurmser.' 

This man fell into the hands of the besiegers. It was in vain 
that he swallowed his despatches, which were inclosed in a hall of 
wax; means were found to mnlce the stomach render uj) its trust, 
and the document which the wax enclosed was found to he a let- 
ter, signed hy the Emperor’s own hand, diri.H-ding Wunnser to en- 
ter into no capitulation, hut to hold out .as long ns jiossihle in cx- 
pect.ation of relief, and if cninpelled to leave Mantua, to accept of 
no conditions, hut to cut his way into the Komagna, and take 
upon himself the command of the papal army. Thus Huona- 
parte became acquainted with the storm which w.as approaching, 
and which was not long of breaking.''' 

Alvinzi, who commanded the jirincipal army, advanced from 
Bassanofo Roveredo upon the Adige. Provera, distinguished for 
his gallant defence of Cossaria, during the action of Millesimo,'’ 
commanded tlic divisions which were to act tipon the lower 
Adige. He marched as far as Uevi I’Acqua, while his advanced 
gu.ard, under Prince Ilohenzollern, compelled a body of French 
to cross to the right hank of the Adige. 

Buonaparte, uncertain which of these attacks ho was to con- 
sider as the main one, concentrated his army at Verona, which 
had been so important .a place during all these campaigns as a 
centr.il point, from which he might .at plc.asure march either up 
the Adige against .Alvinzi, or descend the river to resist the at- 
tempts of Provera. He trusted that Jouherr, whom ho had 
placed in defence of La Coi’ona, a little town which had been 
strongly fortified for tlie purpose, might he able to make a good 
temporary defence. He despatched troojis for Jouhert’s support 
to Castel Nuovo, hut licsitated to direct his principal force in that 
direction until ten in the evening of 13th January, when he re- 
ceived information that Jouhert had been attacked at La Corona 
hyan immense body, which he had resisted with difficulty 
during the day, and was now about to reh’cat, in order to 
secure the important eminence at Rivoli, -whicli was the key of 
his whole position.'* 

Judging from this account, that the principal danger occurred 
on the upper part of the Adige, Buonaparte left only Augereau’s 
division to dispute with Provera the passage of that river on the 
lower part of its course. He was especially desirous to secure 
the elevated and commanding position of Rivoli, before the enemy 
had time to receive his cavalry and cannon, as he hoped to bring 


1 Montholon, tom. lii., p. 405; Jomini, tom. ix., p. 263. 
- Montholon, tom. iii., p. 406. 

3 See ante, p. 54. 

■4 Jomini, tom. ix., p. 268. 
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on an engagemont ere lie was united with those important parts 
of hb army. By forced inarches Napoleon arrired at Rivoh at 
two in the moimingof the 14th, and from that elected siti'A- 
tion, by the assistance of a clear moonlight, ho was able to dis- 
cover, that tlie bivonae of the enemy was divided into five dis- 
tinct and separate bodies, from which he inferred tliat their 
attack the next day would be made in the same number of co- 
lumns.' 

The distance at which the bivouacs were Btationed from the 
position of Jouhert, made it evident to Napoleon that they did 
pot mean to make their attack before ten in the morning, mean- 
ing probably to wait for their infantry and artillery. Joubert 
was at tins time in the act of evacuating the position which lio 
only occupied by a rear-guard. Buonaparte commanded him 
instantly to counter-tmarch and resume possession of the import- 
ant eminence of Rivoli. 

A few Croats had already advanced so near the French line as 
j to di«cover that Joubert’s light troops had nbandonnl 
the chapel of Saint Marc, of which thej’ took possession. 


wluch was commanded by Ocskay. Tlie latter w-m rcpuKetl, hut 
the column of Kobler pressed forward to support them, and liaving 
gained tlie summit, attacked two regiments of the French who 
were stationed there, each protected bv a battery of cannon. 
Notwithstanding this advantage, one of the regiments gave way, 
and Buonaparte luresclf callo/nsl to bring up reinforcements. 
The nearest French were those of ilassena'sdinsion, which, tired 
widi the preceding night’s march, had Iain down to take some 
rest. They slarteil op, however, at the command of Napoleon, 
and suddenly arriving on the field, in half an Iiour tho column of 
Kobler was beaten and driven back. Tliat of Liptay ailranccd 


steep ascent on anotherpoint. Tho activity of tlie French bniught 

broken columns of tho enemy — their cavalry made rc|>cated 


t ifoatbolOB, toBu lU.. p. tta 
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charge?, and the whole Austrians wlio had hcen engaged fell info 
inextricable disorder. The columns which had advanced were 
jiTctriev.nbl^- defeated j those who reninined were in such a con- 
dition, that to attack would have been madness. 

Amid this confusion, the division of ljusignan, which was the 
most i-cniotc of the .\nslrian columns, being intrusted with the 
charge of the artillery and bagg:ige of the anny, had, after de- 
positing thase according to order, mounted the heights of llivoli, 
and assumed a position in rear of the I'rcneh. Had this column 
attained the Hamo ground while the engagement continued in 
front, there can be no doubt that it would have been decisive 
against Napoleon. IN'cn as it was, their appearance in the iTar 
would have F.tarfled ti'ooj)?, however brave, who had less confi- 
dence in their gcnei-al ; but those of Buonaparte only exclaimed, 
“ There aiTivc farther supplies to our market,” in full reliiuice 
that their commander could not be out-manccu\Ted. The Aus- 
ti’ian division, on the other h.and, arriving after the battle was 
lost, being without artillery or cavalry, tind having been obliged 
to leave a proportion of their numbei"S to keep a check njion a 
i'rcneh brigade, felt th.at, instead of being in a position to cut 
off the French, by attacking their rear while their front was en- 
gaged, they themselves were cut off by the intervention of the 
victorious French betwixt them and their defeated .army. Lu- 
signan’s division was placed under a heavy fire of the artillery in 
reserve, and was soon obliged to lay down its arms. So critical 
are the events of war, that a military movement, which, exe- 
cuted at one particular period of time, would have ensured vic- 
tory, is not unlikely, from the Joss of a brief interval, to occ.asioii 
only more general calamity.* Tlic Austrians, on this, as on some 
other occasions, verified too much Napoleon’s allegation, that they 
did not sufficiently consider the value of time in milit.ary affairs. 

The field of Rivoli was one of the most desperate that Buona- 
pai-te ever won, and was gained entirely by superior military skill, 
and not by the overbearing sj-stem of mere force of numbei’s, to 
which he has been accused of being partial.'*^ He himself had 
his horses repeatedly wounded in the course of the action, and 
exerted to the utmost his personal influence to bring up the troops 
into action where their presence was most reguii'cd.® 

Alvinzi’s error, which was a very gi’oss one, consisted in sup- 
posing that no more than Joubert’s inconsiderable force was sta- 

1 It is represented in some military accounts, that the division wliich ap- 
peared in the rear of the French belonged to the army of Provera, and liad 
been detached by him on crossing the Adige, as mentioned below. Put Napo- 
leon’s Saint Helena manuscripts prove the contrary. Provera only crossed on 
the 14th January, and it was on the morning of the same day that Napoleon 
had seen the five divisions of Alvinzi, that of Lusignan which afterwards 
peared in the rear of his army being one, lying around Joubert’s position of Ri- 
voli. — S. — See Montholon, tom. iii., p. 415, and Jomini, tom. ix., p. 284. 

2 Jomini, tom. ix., pp. 275 , 287; Montholon, tom. iii., p. 408. 

3 “ This day the goncral-in-chicf was severa! times surrounded by the enemy ; 
he had several horses killed. ’’—AI ontholon, topi, hi., p. 415. 
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find a feeble force, he was oiabled to resist and defeat a much 
superior army, brought to the field upon different points, with- 
out any just calcolation on the means of resistance which were 
to be opposed ; without the necessary assistance of cavalry and 


to be opened without suspicion, when it occurred to a sagaciuiH 

■ ’ ” ' • ’ • - — > •« • . nii^ gatlienng wood, 

ks was frexlier than 
or whom they were 
to a drummer who 


I "TbenomaB lesions »r* imported ti>h*»ein*rch*<l I fiur mllft » Ji* . 
bnlOTrbntfi<)«, tboagb e;;bi»r2 at match lit/i/ *— Uii>»4fj»ra In 

Ihe Dirfcuirj 

* “ It waJ »li«t the batlle cf ni»otl. that Ifametui rrcelteil from /taoBsparte 
and the amv the title of ■ enfast chert d« Uvictolrr.' " Ae— T hiui put. 
tom. ii, p lUi _ 

s ■* At two o'clock in the aflemoon. la the nldtl of thehatiU of ILrell •• 
SIovTHntos, tom lil.p 4ld. 

4 ilootholon, tom liil, p 4S& 
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In tlic TnoanwliiJo, Provcm connnunicntfil with the jjaiTipon of 
Mantua across the ]al;c. and concerted the jnonsiires for its relief 
with W'linnser. On the Itlth of .latiuary, hein;; the morning 
after the battle of Kivoli, and the unsnccessfnl nttenipt to surprise 
the suburb of Saint George, the garrison of Mantua sallied from 
the place in strength, and took po^t at the causeway of ha Fa- 
vorita, being the only one which is defended by an enclosed citadel 
or independent fortress. Napoleon, returning at the head of his 
M'etorious forces, surrounded and attacked with fury the troops of 
Provera, while the blockading army compelled the garri.son, at 
the b.ayonct’s point, to re-enter the be.sieged city of Mantua, I’ro- 
vera, who had in vain, though with iiincli derision and gallantry, 
attempted the relief of Mantua, which his Imperial master bad 
so much at heart, was compelled to lay down his arms with a 
division of about five thousand men, whom ho had still united 
under his person. The detached corps which he had left to pro- 
tect his bridge, and other passes in his rc.ar, sustained n similar 
fate. Thus one divi.sion of the anny, which had commenced the 
campaign of January only on the 7th of tliat month, were tlio 
prisoners of the destined conqueror before ton days had elapsed. 
The larger anny, commanded by Alvjnai, had no better fortune. 
They were closely pursued from the bloody field of Itivoli, and 
never were permitted to draw breath or to recover their disorder. 
Large bodies wore intorcopfed and compelled to surrender, a 
practice now so frequent among the Austrian troops, that it ceased 
to be shameful.' 

Nevertheless, one example is so peculiar ns to deserve com- 
memoration, as a striking instance of the utter consternation ami 
dispersion of the Austrians after this dreadful defeat, ami of the 
confident and .audacious promptitude wliicli the Freneb officers 
derived from their unvaried success, llemf, a young officer, was 
in possession of the village called Garda, on the lake of the same 
name, and, in ^siting bis advanced posts, be perceived some 
Austrians approaching, wlionx ho caused bis escort to surround 
and make prisoners. Advancing to the front to reconnoitre, ho 
found himself close to the head of an imperial colunm of eighteen 
hundred men, which a turning in the road had concealed till he 
was within twenty yards of them. “Down with your arms!” 
said the Austrian commandant; to which Rem: answered with 
the most ready boldness, — Do you lay down your arms ! I have 
destroyed your advanced guard, as witness these prisoners — 
ground j'our arms or no quarter.” And the French soldiers, 
catching the hint of their leader, joined in the cry of “ Ground 
your arms.” The Austrian ofiicer hesitated, and proposed to 
enter into capitulation ; the Frenchman would admit of no terms 
hut instant and immediate surrender. The dispirited imperialist 
yielded up his sword, and commanded his soldiers to imitate his 


1 ilontliolon, tom. iii., p. 417; Jomini, tom. ix., p. 293. 
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war — you have surrendered — ^j'ou are therefore my prisoner, but 
I rely on yourp^ole. Here, I return your snord^ompel jour 


Oi 

Favc 

liad 

nacy. 




who commanded tuu biocsauc*, lu tii u 

used the customary langua^ on euch occasions. lie cxpalbtcd 

on the means which he said Mantua utill possessed of holdini* 


A French officer of distinction was present, mufllisl in hii 
cloak, and remaining apart from the two officers, but within hear- 
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ing of wlmt had pa.‘y;cd. "When Iheir discussion wns finished, (his 
uuluiown person stepped forward, and talcing a pen wrote down 
the conditions of surrender to whicli Wunnser wns to be admitted 
— conditions more honourable and favourable by far (ban what 
lus extremity could have exacted. “ These,” said the uiilcnown 
officer to Klennu, “ are the terms which Wunnser may accept at 
present, and which will be c<iunlly tendered to him at any period 
when lie finds farther resistance impossible. are aware he 
is too much a man of honour to give up the fortress and city, so 
long and honourably defended, while the means of resistance re- 
main in his power. If he delays accepting the conditions for a 
week, for a month, for two months, they shall be equally his when 
he chooses to accept them. To-morrow I p.ass the Po, and march 
upon Rome.” Klenau, perceiving that ho spokfe to the rrcnch 
commander-in-chief, frankly admitted that the garrison could not 
longer delay surrender, havhig scai'cc three days’ provisions un- 
consumed.* 

This tr.ait of generosity towai’ds a gallant but unfortunate 
enemy, was highly favourable to Buonaparte. The t.asto which 
dictated the stago^fl'cet of the cloak may indeed be questioned ; 
but the real current of his feeling towards the venerable object 
of his respect, and at the ramc time compa-ssion, is ascertained 
otherwise. Ho wToto to the Directory on the subject, that he 
had afforded to 'U''unnser such conditions of suiTcndcras became 
the generosity of the French nation towards an enemy, wlio,h.'iv- 
ing lost his army by misfortune, was so little desirous to secure 
his personal safety, that he tlirew himself into Mantua, cutting 
his way through tlio blockading army ; thus voluntarily undertak- 
ing the privations of a siege, which his gallantry protracted until 
almost the last morsel of provisions was exhausted.* 

But the young victor paid still a more dclic.ate and noble-minded 
compliment, in declining to bo personally present when the vete- 
ran Wurmser had the mortification to surrender his sword, with 
his garrison of twenty thousand men, ten thous.and of whom were 
fit for service. This self-denial did Napoleon as much credit 
nearly as his victory, and must not be omitted in a narrative, 
which, often called to stigmatize his ambition and its consequen- 
ces, should not be the less ready to obserr’c marks of dignified 
and honourable feeling. The history of this remarkable man 
more frequently reminds us of the romantic and improbable vic- 
tories imputed to tlie heroes of the romantic ages, than of the spi- 
rit of chivalry attributed to them ; but in this instance Napo- 
leon’s conduct towards Wurmser may be justly compared to that 
of the Black Prince to his royal prisoner. King John of France. 

Serrurier, who had conducted the leaguer, had the honour to I 
receive the surrender of Wurmser, after the siege of Mantua had j 

* MontViolon, tom. iii., p, 420. 

2 Buonaparte to (be Directory, 15 Pluvioae, 3cl February. 
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of that haughty power. 

The French, possessed of this grand object of their wishe^ 


CHAPTER VIII 

Situation and Vittea of Buonaparte at thU pmod^llU polilio 
Conduct tovarda (he Jtaliant — Popalaritt/ — Setert tmna of 
Peace propoaed to the Pope — rejected-^Ifapoleon dtffert from 


Tusca ny — Veti ite. 


few months after he had been a mere soldier of fortune, rattier 
scekin? for subsuteace than expecting honourable di^tinetion. 


hitherto nnheanl of in cmltzcd Europe. Iiio 
wHch he had suddenly obtained l«d, bnidea, been subjected to 
so many trials, as to atford cTcry proof of In permanence. Ka* 
polcoa stood alo^ like a cliff on which succcotto tempests !ud 
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expended their rage in vain. Tlio means which raised him were 
equally competent to make good his greatness. He had infused 
into the armies which he commanded the firniMt reliance on his 
genius, and the greatest love for his person ; so (hat ho couM nl- 
w.ays find agents ready to execute his most difficult commands. 
He* had even inspired them with a portion of his own indefatig- 
able exertion and his commanding intelligence. The maxim 
which ho inculKitcd ujwn them when practising those long and 
severe marches which fonned one essential part of his system, was, 
" I would rather gain victory at the exjtensc of your legs than at 
the price of your blood.”* The French, under liis training, 
seemed to become the verj’ men lie wanted, and to forget in the 
excitation of war and the hope of victory, even the feelings of 
weariness and exhaustion. The following description of the 
French soldier by Napoleon himself, occurs in his despatches to 
the Directory during his first c.ampaign in Italy: — 

“Were I to name all those who liavc been distinguished by 
acts of personal bravery, I must send the nmstor-roll of all the 
grenadiers and carabineers of the advanced-guard. They jest 
with d.angor, and laugh at death ; and if any thing can equal 
their intrepidity, it is the gaiety with which, singing alternately 
songs of love and patriotism, they accomplish the most severe 
forced marches. When they arrive at their bivouac, it is not to 
take their rejiosc, as might be expected, but to tell each his 
story of tlic battle of the day, and produce his plan for that of to- 
morrow; and many of them tliink with gi'cat coiTCctness on 
military subjects. The other (Lay I was inspecting a demi-bri- 
gade, and as it filed past me, a common chasseur approached my 
horse, and said, 'General, you ought to do so and so.’ — ‘ Hold 
your peace, you rogue 1’ I replied. Ho disappeared immedi- 
ately, nor have 1 since been able to find him out. But the ma- 
noeuvre which he recommended was the very same which I had 
privately resolved to carry into execution.” - 

To command this active, intelligent, and intrepid soldiery, Buo- 
naparte possessed officers entirely worthy of tho charge ; men 
young, or at least not advanced in years, to whoso ambition the 
Hevolution, and the wars which it had brought on, had opened 
an unlimited career, and whose genius was inspired by tho plans 
of their leader, and the success which attended them. Buona- 
parte, who had his eye on every man, never neglected to distri- 
bute rewards and punishments, praise and censure wth a libei-al 
hand, or omitted to press for what latterly was rarely if ever 
denied to him — the promotion of such officers as particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves. He willingly assumed the task of sooth- 
ing the feelings of those whose relations had fallen under liis 
banners. His letter of consolation to General Clarke upon the 

1 Louis Buonaparte, tom. ii., p. GO. 

2 Letter to the Directory, Juno 1 ; Moniteur, No. 2GL 
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Tf as still a mortal man. 

It should farther be remarked, that Napoleon withstood, in- 
stantly and boldly, all the Dumerotts attempts made by commis- 
saries, and that description of persons, to encroach upon the fund 
destined for the use of the army, klneh of his public, and more 
of his prira*' — '• i-.. . , 

these agents 
them, he dh 
quently som 
fame made 

at defiance the enmity of such persons, nho are generally as timid 
as they are sordid. 

Towards the general officers there took place a gradual change 
of deportment, as the commander-ln-cliief began fo feel gradual!)’, 
more and more, the increasing sense of his own personal im- 
portance. We hare been informed by an offleer of the highest 
rank, that, during the earlier campaigns, Napoleon used to rejoice 
with, and embrace them as associates, nearly on tlie tame foot- 
ing, engaged in the same tasks. After a period, his langnago 
and carriage became those of a frank soldier, who, sensible of the 
merit of his subordinate assistants, yet makes them sensible, by 
Ids manner, that he is thetr commander-in-cliief. Wlicn Ids in- 
fant fortunes began to come of age, his deportment to hts generals 
was tinctured with that lofty courtesy which princes use towards 
their subjects, and which plainly intimated, that lio hold them 
as subjects in the war, not os brethren.* 
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Napoleon’s conduct towards the Italians individually was, in 
most instances, in the highest degree prudent and political ; while, 
at the same time, it coincided, as true policy usually does, with 
the rules of justice and moderation, and served, in a great mea- 
sure, to counterbalance the odium Avhich he incurred by despoil- 
ing Italy of the Avorhs of art, and even by his infringements on 
the religious system of the Catholics. 

On the latter subject, the general became particularly cautious, 
and his dislike or contempt of the Church of Rome Avas no longer 
shoAvn in that giuss species of satire Avhich he had at first given 
loose to. On the contrary, it was veiled under philosophical in- 
difference ; and, AA’hile relieving the clergy of their Avorldly pos- 
sessions, Napoleon took care to aAuid the error of the Jacobins; 
never proposing their tenets as an object of persecution, but pro- 
tecting their persons, and declaring himself a decided friend to 
general toleration on all points of conscience. 

In point of politics, as Avell as religion, the opinions of Buona- 
parte appear to have e.xperienced a great change. It may be 
doubted, indeed, if he ever in his heart adopted those of the out- 
rageous Jacobins.^ At all events, his clear and sound good sense 
speedily made him aAvare, that such a violence on the established 
rules of reason and morality, as an attempt to make the brutal 
strength of the multitude the forcible controller of tliose pos- 
sessed of the wisdom, property, and education of a country, is too 
unnatural to remain long, or to become the basis of a Avell-regu- 
lated state. Being at present a Republican of the Tliermidorien 
party, Buonaparte, CAun though he made use of the established 
phrases. Liberty and Equality, aclmoAvledged no dignity superior 
to citizen, and t/iee’J and thou’d Avhomsoever he addressed, Avas 
permitted to mix many grains of liberality Avith those democratic 
forms. Indeed, the republican creed of the day began to resem- 
ble the leathern apron of the brazier, Avho founded a dynasty in 
the East — his descendants continued to display it as their banner, 
but enriched it so much AA’ith gems and embroidery, tliat there 
was little of the original stuff to be discovei’ed. 

Jacobinism, for example, being founded on the principle of 
assimilating the national character to the gross ignorance of the 
lower classes, Avas the natural enemy of the fine arts and of litera- 
ture, Avhose productions the Sans-Culottes could not comprehend, 
and AA-hich they destroyed for the same enlightened reasons tliat 
Jack Cade’s foUoAvers hanged the clerk of Chatham, Avith his pen 

' EA-en wlicn before Toulon, he Avas not held hy clear-sighted persons to he a 
■very orthodox Jacobin. General Cartaux, the stupid Sans-Culotte under whom 
he first served, Avas talking of the young commandant of artillery Avith ap- 
plause, Avlicn his Avife, aa-Iio Avas somcAvhat first in command at liome, advised 
him not to reckon too much on that young man, “ avIio had too much sense to 
he long a Sans-Culotte.” — Sense! Fcmale-citizen Cartaux,” said her ofiended 
husband, ”do you take ns for fools?” — “By no maans,” ansAvered the lady; 
“ but his sense is not of the same kind Avith yours." — S. — L as Cases, toI. i.. 
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and inkhorn about his neck.* Snonaparte, on the contrary> saw 


not enjoy the consideration to which they were entitled — they 


BUTGS as might occur, for giving a more brilliant cxUtcnco to tiicir 
ancient seminaries. 

The interest u liieli he thus took in the literature and bfmiry 
institutions of Italy waa 61101111 by admitting men of science or 
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naparte, the only remaining branch of that Florentine family, of 
whom the Corsiean line were cadets. He resided at San hlini- 
ato, of which ho was canon, and was an old man, and said to be 
wealthy. The I'clationship w.as eagerly achnowlcdgcd, .and the 
general, with his whole stall', dined with the Canon Gregorio. The 
whole mind of the old priest was nrapt up in a project of obtain- 
ing the honours of regular c.anonization for one of the family 
called Bonaventura, who had been a Capuchin in the scventccntli 
century, and was said to have died in the odour of sanctity, 
though his right to divine honours had never been achnow- 
ledged.' It must have been ludicrous enough to have he.ard the 
old man insist upon a topic so uninteresting to Napoleon, and 
press the French republican general to use his interest with the 
Pope. There can be little doubt that the holy father, to have 
escaped other demands, would have canonized .a whole French 
regiment of Carmagnoles, and ranked them with the old militia of 
the calendar, the Theban Legion. But Napoleon was sensible 
that any request on such a subject coming from him, would be 
only ludicrous.’^ 

The progress which Buonaparte made personally in the favour 
of the Italians, was, doubtless, a great assistance to the prop.agation 
of the new doctrines which were connected with the French Re- 
volution, and was much aided by the trust which ho seemed de- 
sirous to repose in the natives of the country. He retained, no 
doubt, in his own hands, the ultimate decision of every thing of 
consequence ; but in matters of ordinary importance, he per- 
mitted and encouraged the Italians to act for themselves, in a 
manner they had not been accustomed to under their German 
masters. The internal government of their towns was intrusted 
to provisional governors, chosen without respect to rank, and the 
maintenance of police was committed to tlie armed burghers, or 
national guards. Conscious of the importance annexed to these 
privileges, they already became impatient for national liberty. 
Napoleon could hardly rein back the intense ardour of the Large 
party among the Lombards who desired an immediate declaration 
of independence, and he had no other expedient left than to amuse 
them with procrastinating excuses, which enhanced their desire of 
such an event, while they delayed its gratification. Other towns 
of Italy, — for it was among the citizens of the tornis that these 
sentiments were chiefly cultivated, — began to evince the same 
wish to new-model their governments on the revolutionary sys- 
tem ; and this ardovu: was chiefly shown on the southern side of 
the Po. 


1 Antommarclii, tom i., p. 135. 

2 Las Cases says, that aftenvards the Pope himself touched on the same topic, 
and was disposed to see the immediate guidance and protection afforded hy 
he consangumcan Saint Bonaventura in the great deeds wrought by his rela- 
tion. It was said of the church-endowing saint, David King of Scotland, that 
he was a. sore saint for the Crown; certainly, Saint Bonaventura must have 
been a- sore saint for the Papal See. The old abhd left Napoleon his fortune. 
Which he conferred on some public institntion.—S. 
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It must be remembered, that Jfapoleon bad engaged m treaty 
Tvith the Duke of Jlodena, and had agreed to guarantee hia prin- 
cipality, on payment of immense contributions in money and 


themselves a free state, under the protection of the b'reneh Ite- 
publie. The ducal regency, with asdew of protecting Blodeni 
irom a similar attempt, mounted cannon on their ramparla, and 
took other defensive measures. 

Buonaparte affected to consider these preparations as designed 
agamst the French ; and marchinga bodj of troop», took posses- 
Sion of the city without resistance, deprired the duke of all tlio 
1 V- t.j K.. «».»Tnp^5nHrtn of the ecle- 

of 

. he 

■nd 


their constituents lu a perpetual union, under title ol tiio cispa- 
done Republic, from tlicir situation on the right of the river I'o ; 
thus assuming the cliaracier of independence, uhile in fact they 
remained under the authority of Buonaparte, like clay in tlio 
hands of the potter, who maj ultimately model it into any shape 
he has a mind. In the meantime, he was careful to remind 
them, tliat the hberty which it was dc«irable to cstab1l«h, ought 
to be consistent with due subjection to the laws. ** Never forget," 
he Raid, in reply to their addrcs.s announcing their new form of 


jou will be more fortunate Ilian the people ol Irsnce, for 
will arrive at Lbcrty without passing tlirongh the ordeal of revo- 
lution.” * 

, • •_ y. B-i i» the 


France. 

Meanwhile the Lombardi Lctrajed much oneasmew at teeing 
i MoathoWn, toes. lA,p XS: loss W , p. 173- 
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their neighhours outstrip them in the p.ith of I'cvolution, nnd of 
nominal independence, Tlio municipality of Milan proceeded to 
destroy all titles of honour, as a badge of feudal dependence, nnd 
became so impatient, that Buonaparte was obliged to pacify them 
by a solemn assiu-ancc that they should speedily enjoy the bene- 
fits of a Republican constitution ; and, to tranquillize flieir irrita- 
tion, placed them under the government of a provisional council, 
selected from all classes, labourers included. 

This measure made it manifest, that the motives which had 
induced the delay of the French Government to re- ^ 
cognise the independence (as they termed it) of Lom- 
bardy, were now of loss force ; and in a short time, the provisional 
council of iililan, after some modest doubts on their own powers, 
revolutionized their country*, and assumed the title of the Trans- 
padane Republic, which they afterwards laid aside, when, on their 
union with the Cispadane, both were united under the name of 
the Cisalpine Commonwealth. This decisive step was adopted 3d 
January, 1797. Decrees of a popular character had preceded 
the declaration of independence, but an air of moderation was 
observed in the revolution itself. The nobles, deprived of their 
feudal rights and titular dignities, wore subjected to no incapa- 
cities ; the reformation of the Church was touched upon gently, 
and without indicating any design of its destruction. In these 
particulars, the Italian commonwealth stopped short of their 
Gallic prototype.* 

If Buonaparte may be justly charged with want of faith, in 
destroying the authority of the Duke of Jlodena, after having 
accepted of a price for granting him peace and protection, we can- 
not object to him the same charge for acceding to the Transpa- 
dane Republic, in so far as it detached the legations of Ferrara 
and Bologna from the Roman See. These had been in a great 
measure reserved for the disposal of the French, as circumstances 
should dictate, when a final treaty should take place betwi.xt the 
Republic and the Sovereign Pontitf. But many circumstances 
had retarded 'this pacification, and seemed at length likely to 
break it ofi" without hope of renewal. 

If Buonaparte is correct in his statement, which we see no 
reason to doubt, the delay of a pacification with the Roman See 
was chiefly the fault of the Directory, whose avaricious and en- 
grossing spirit was at this period its most distinguishing characte- 
ristic. An armistice, purchased by treasure, by contributions, 
by pictures and statues, and by the cession of the two legations 
of Bologna and Ferrara, having been mediated for his Holiness 
by the Spanish ambassador Azara, the Pope sent two plenipo- 
tentiaries to Paris to treat of a definitive peace. But the condi- 
tions proposed were so severe, that however desperate his con- 
dition, the Pope found them totally inadmissible. His Holiness 
was required to pay a large contribution in grain for ten years, a 

1 Montholon, tom. iv., p. 179. 
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re^lar tribute of si^ milliona of Romon crowns for si\ ycjirs, to 
cede to France in perpetuity the ports of Ancona and Civita 
Fecchia, and to declare the indepcDdenee of Ferrara, Bologna, 
ind Ravenna. To add insult to oppression, the total cession of 
the Clementine Museum was reguti:^, and it was stipulated tliat 
France should have under management of her minister at Rome, 
1 separate tribunal for judging her subjects, and a separate 
theatre for their amusement. Lastly, the secular sovereignty of 
the dominions of the Church was to be executed by a senate and 
i popular body.* 


rom the ciominion oi ttie iiuiy see, ana lo rainy uie coiiiihmiiuii 
)f the church-lands. Treasures miglit be expended, secnlar ihg* 
uties resigned, and provinces cedM; but it was clear tliat the 
Sovereign Pontiff could not do wbat was expressly contrary to 
he doctrines of the Clmrcli which he represepted. There were 
)ut feiY clergymen in France who had hesitated to prove their 
ievotion to me Church of Rome, by submitting to expulsion, 
■other than take tlie constitutional oath It was now for tho 
[lead of the Church to show in his own person a similar disin* 


emporal. 


I Monlh.i1on. tAm, 01 . ^ Sat 
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rences broke up ; and the Pope, in despair, resolved to make 
common cause -with the House of Austria, and have recourse to 
the secular force, which the Homan See had disused for so many 
years.^ 

It was a case of dire necessity ; hut the arming of the Pope’s 
government, whose military force had been long the subject of 
ridicule,^ against the victorious conqueror of five Austrian armies, 
reminds us of Priam, when, in extremity of years and despair, 
he buckled on his rusty armour, to oppose age and decrepitude 
to the youthful strength of PjTrhus.^ Y et the measures of Sextus 
indicated considerable energy. He brought back to Rome an 
instalment of sixteen millions of stipulated tribute, which was on 
the road to Buonaparte’s military chest — ^took every measure to 
increase his army, and by the voluntary exertions of the noble 
families of Rome, he actually raised it to forty thousand men, 
and. placed at its head the same General Colli, who had com- 
manded with credit the troops of Sardinia during the campaign 
on the Alps. The utmost pains were taken by the clergy, both 
regular and secular, to give the expected war the character of a 
crusade, and to excite the fierce spirit of those peasantry who in- 
habit the Apennines, and were doubly disposed to be hostile to. 
the French, as foreigners and as heretics. The Pope endeavoured 
also to form a close alliance with the King of the Two Sicilies, 
who promised in secret to cover Rome with an army of thirty 
thousand men. Little reliance was indeed to be placed in the good 
faith of the Court of Naples; but the Pope was compared, by 
the French envoy, Cacault,'* to a man who, in the act of falling, 
would grasp for support at a hook of red-hot iron.® 

While the Court of Rome showed this hostile disposition, Na- 
poleon reproached the French Government for having broken 
off the negotiation, which they ought to have protracted till the 
event of Alvinzi’s march into Italy was Imown; at all events, 
until their general had obtained possession of the sixteen millions. 


> Thibaudeau, tom. ii., p. 55; Letter de Cacaalt a Buonaparte, Correspon- 
dence Inddite, tom. H., pp. 114-125; Montliolon, tom. SU., p. 387- 

2 Voltaire, in one of his romances, terms the Pope an old centleman, hav- 
ing a guard of one hundred men, who mount guard with umbrellas, and who 
make war on nobody.— S. 

3 “ Arraa diu senior desueta trementibus aivo 

Circumdat nequicquara humeris, et inutile fermm 
Cingitur” 

Eneid., Lib. II. 

“ He — when he saw his regal town on fire. 

His ruin’d palace, and his entering foes, 

On every side inevitable woes ; 

In arms disused invests his limbs, decay’d. 

Like them, with age ; a late and useless aid.” 

Dryden'. 

4 Cacanlt was born atNantes in 1742. During the Consulate, he was chosen 
a member of the Senate. He published a translation of Lessing's Historical 
Sketch of the Drama. He died in 1805. 

® “ La cour de Home, au desespoir, saisirait un fer rouge : elle s’abandonne 
h Vimpnlsion bruyante des Napolitrdns.”— Correspondence Inidite, tom. ii.. 
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SO much wanted topa;r his forces. Inrepl^ to Jiisrcmonstranees, 
he received permission to renew the negotiations upon modified 
terms. But the Pope had gone too £ur to recede. Even the 
French victory of Areola, and the instant throats of Buonaparte 
to march against him at the head of a flying column, n ere unable 
to more Ins resolution. “ Let the French general march upon 
Rome,” said the Papal minister; " the Pope, if necessary, will 
quit his capital. The farther the French are drawn from the 
Adige, the nearer they are to their ultimate destruction.”! Napo- 
leon was sensible, on receiving a hostile answer, tliat the Popo 
still relied on the last preparations which were made for tlio 
relief of Mantua, and it was not safe to attempt liis chastisement 
until Ahunzi and Provera should be disposed of. But the de- 
cisive battles of Rivoh and La Favorita Iiavjng mined these 
armies, Napoleon was at leisure to execute Ins purpose of crush- 
ing the power, such as it was, of the Holy See. For this purpose 
he despatched Victor with a French divbion of four thousand 
men, and an Italian army of nearly the same force, supplied by 
Lombardy and by tho Transpadanc republic, to invade the Ter- 
ritories of tile Ciiurcii os the eastern side of itsiy, by the routo 
of Imola. 

Meantime, the utmost exertions liad been made by tho clergy 
of Romagna, to raiso the peasants in & mass, and a great many 
obeyed the sound of the tocsin. But an insurrectionary force is 


and was taken i>y storm ; nut tiie eoiiiivi.» woiu uiiiiui lu iiuiu pa- 
lage by the gtiicnwity or prudence of Napoleon,* anti Jic dis- 
nusHod tile prisoners of war’ U» rarrymto the Jiitcnor of tlie 

, ill « TT- 
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country tlie news of their omi defeat, of the irresistible superi- 
ority of the French army, and of the clemency of their general.* 

Next da}', tliree thousand of the Papal troops, occupy- ' 
ing an advantageous position in front of Ancona, and com- • 
manded by Colli, were made prisonei-s without firing a shot ; and 
Ancona was taken after slight resistance, though a place of some 
strength. A curious piece of priestcraft had been played off in 
this town, to encourage the people to resistance. A miraculous 
image was seen to shed tears, and the French ai’tists could not 
discover the mode in which the trick was managed until the image 
was brought to headquartci-s, when a glass shrine, by wliich the 
illusion was managed, was removed. The Madonna was sent 
back to the church which owned her, but apparently had become 
reconciled to the foreign visitors, and dried her tears in conse- 
quence of her interview with Buonaparte.® 

On the 10th of February, the French, movingnnth great celerity, 
entered Loretto, where the celebrated Santa Casa is tbe subject 
of the Catholic’s devotional triumph, or secret scorn, according 
as his faith or his doubts predominate. The wealth which this 
celebrated shrine is once supposed to have possessed by gifts of 
the faithful, had been removed by Colli — ^if, indeed, it had not 
been transported to Rome long before the period of which we 
treat 5 yet, precious metal and gems to the amount of a million of 
livres, fell into the possession of the French, whose capture was 
also enriched by the holy image of our Lady of Loretto, with the 
sacred poiringer, and a bedgomi of dark-coloured camlet, war- 
ranted to have belonged to the Blessed Virgin.^ This image, 
said to have been of celestial workmanship, was sent to Paris, but 
was restored to the Pope in 1802. We are not informed that 
any of the treasures were given back along with the Madonna, 
to whom they had been devoted. 

As the French army advanced upon the Roman territory, there 
was a menace of the interference of the King of Naples, worthy 
to be mentioned, both as expressing the character of that court, 
and showing Napoleon’s readiness in anticipating and defeating 
the arts of indirect diplomacy. 

The Prince of Belmonte-Pignatelli, who attended Buonaparte’s 
headquarters, in the capacity, perhaps, of an observer ,as much 
as of ambassador for Naples, came to the French general in se- 
crecy, to show him, under strict confidence, a letter of the Queen 
of the Two Sicilies, proposing to march an army of thirty thousand 

1 Jomini, tom. ix., p. 307; Montholon, tom. iv., p. 7: Thibaudeau, tom. ii., 

p. 220. 

" “ Mongo was sent to the spot. He reported that the Madonna actually 
wept. The chapter received orders to bring her to headquarters. It was an 
optical illusion, ingeniously managed by means of a glass.” — Montholon, tom. 
iv., p. 12. 

3 “ It is a wooden statue clumsily carved ; a proof of its antiquity. It 
was to be seen for some years at the National Libraiy.” — Montholo.n, tom. 
iv., p. 13. 
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men towards Rome. “ Y oar confidence stall be repaid,” said Buo- 


Muum uui pm«eui uiy Msumug bix iiiuubaua lueii lu ciias- 
tise the court of Rome ; but as the Kcapolitan army might march 
to their assistance, 1 will postpone this movement till after the 
surrender of Mantua ; in which case, if the King of Naples should 
interfere, I shall be able to spare twenty-five thousand men to 
march against his capital, and drive him over to Sicil}.” Prince 
Fignatelli w'as quite sabsfied with the result of llus mutual confi- 
dence, and there was no more said of Neapolitan armed Inter- 
ference.' 

From Ancona, the division commanded by Victor turned west- 
ward to Foligno, to onite Itself With another column of French 
which penetrated into the temtones of the Chnrch by Perugia, 
which they easily accomplished. Resistance seemed now unavail- 
ing. The Pope in ram solicited his subjects to rise against the 
second Alaric, who was approaching the Holy City. They re- 
mained deaf to hb exhortations, though made in the names of the 
Blessed Virgin, and of the Apostles Peter and Paul, who had of old 
been the visible protectors of the metropolis of the ChnsUan world 
in a simibr emer«aey. AH was dismay and confusion in the pa- 
trimony of Saint Peter’s, which was now the sole territory renuun- 
ing in possession of Lis representative. 

But there was an unliappy class of persons, who had found 


portunity to show once more tliat ho was acting on principles 
different from the brutal and i>er*ocutmg iq'irit of Jacobini^im 


I toai. Is-i !>. SIl* TblbimJcao, tool. iU., p Sit 
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penalty, the French soldiery, and all other persons, from doing 
any injury to these imfortunate exiles. The convents ai’e directed 
to afford them lodging, nourishment, and fifteen French livres 
(twelve shillings and sixpence British) monthly, to each indivi- 
dual, for which the priest was to compensate by saying masses ad 
valorem ; — thus assigning the Italian convents payment for their 
hospitality, in the same coin with which they themselves requited 
the laity. 

Perhaps this liberality might have some weight mth the Pope 
in inducing him to throw himself upon the mercy of France, as 
had been recommended to him by Buonaparte in a confidential 
communication through the superior of the monastic order of Ca- 
malduli, and more openly in a letter addressed to Cardinal Mattel. 
The King of Naples made no movement to his assistance. In fine, 
after hesitating what course to take, and having had at one time 
his equipage ready harnessed to leave Rome and fly to Naples, 
the Pontiff judged resistance and flight alike unavailing, and 
chose the humiliating alternative of entire submission to the will 
of the conqueror. 

It was the object of the Directory entirely to destroy the secu- 
lar authority of the Pope, and to deprive him of all his tempo- 
ralities. But Buonaparte foresaw, that whether the Roman ter- 
ritories were united with the new Cispadane republic, or formed 
into a separate state, it would alike bring on prematurely a re- 
newal of the war with Naples, ere the north of Italy was yet suf- 
ficiently secure to admit the marching a French force into the 
southern extremities of the Italian peninsula, exposed to descents 
of the English, and insurrections in the rear. These Napoleon 
foresaw would be the more dangerous and difficult to subdue, that, 
though he might strip the Pope of his temporalities, he could not 
deprive him of the supremacy assigned him in spiritual matters 
by each Catholic ; which, on the contrary, was, according to the 
progress of human feeling, likely to be the more widely felt and 
recognised in favour of a wanderer and a sufferer for what would 
be accounted conscience-sake, than of one who, submitting to cir- 
cumstances, retained as much of the goods of this world as the 
clemency of his conqueror would permit.* 

Influenced by these considerations, Buonaparte admitted the 
Pope to a treaty, which terminated in the peace of Tolentino, by 
wliich Sextus purchased such a political existence as was left to 
him, at the highest rate which he had the least chance of dis- 
charging. Napoleon mentions, as a curious instance of the crafty 
and unscrupulous character of the Neapolitans, that the same 
Pignatelli, whom we have already commemorated, attached him- 
self closely to the plenipotentiaries during the whole treaty of 
Tolentmo ; and in his ardour to discover whether there existed 
any secret article betuixt the Pope and Buonaparte which might 


J JIontholoD, tom. ir., p. IG. 
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compromise the interests of his master, was repeatedly discos ercd 
listening at the door of the apartment in nhich the discussions 
were carried on.’ 

The articles which the Pope was obliged to accept atTolen* 
Feb 19 the cessionof Avignonand itstemtories, 

the appropriabon of ^^h1ch, by France, had never jet 
been recognised ; the resigning the legations of Bologna, Fer- 
r»a, and Romagna j the occupation of Ancona, the only port ex- 
cepting Venice, nhich Italy has in the Adriatic; tiie pajment 
of thirty millions of hvres, in specie or in valuable effects ; tlio 
complete execution of the article in the armistice of Bologna 
respecting the delivery of paintings, manuscripts, and objects of 
art ; and several other stipulations of similar seventy.* 

Buonaparte informs ns, tliat it nas a principal object in this 
treaty to compel the abolition of tlie Inquisition, from nhich he 
had only departed in consequence of receiving information, that 
it had ceased to be used as a religious tnbunal, and subsisted 
only as a court of police. The conscience of the Pope seemed 
also so tenderly affected by the proposal, that he thought it safe 
to desist from it. 

The same despatch, in which Buonaparte infoms the Director) , 
that his committee of artist collectors “ had made a good hars-cst 
of paintings m the P^at dominions, and which, with the objects 
of art ceded by tho Pope, included almost all that was curious 


faithful, and expressing m his own name the perfect esteem and 
veneration whicli he entertained for tlie person of hw Holiness, 
and the extreme desire which be had to affurd him proofs to 
that effect.* 

This letter fumbhed mncli amusement at tho time, and seemed 
far less to intimate the srntiroents of a sans-culotte geuemi, Uian 
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those of a cinlized highwayman of the old school of Macheath, 
who never dismissed the travellers whom he had plundered, with- 
out his sincere good wishes for the happy prosecution of their 
journey. 

A more pleasing view of Buonaparte’s character was exhibited 
about this time, in his conduct towards the little interesting re- 
public of San Marino. That state, which only acknowledges the 
Pope as a protector, not as a sovereign, had maintained for very 
many years an independence, which conquerors had spared 
either in contempt or in respect. It consists of a single mountain 
and a single town, and boasts about seven thousand inhabitants, 
governed by their own laws. Citizen hlonge, the chief of the 
committee of collecting artists, was sent deputy to San Marino to 
knit the bands of amity between the two republics, — which might 
well resemble a union between Lilliput and Brobdingnag. There 
were no pictures in the little republic, or they might have been 
a temptation to the citizen collector. The people of San Marino 
conducted themselves witli much sagacity ; and although more 
complimentary to Buonaparte than Diogenes to Alexander the 
Great, when he came to visit the philosopher in his tub, they 
showed the same judgment in eschewing too much courtesy'.* 
They respectfully declined an accession of territory', which could 
but have involved them in subsequent quarrels with the sove- 
reign from whom it was to be uTested, and only accepted as an 
honorary gift the present of four field pieces, being a train of 
artillery upon the scale of their military force, and of which, it 
is to be hoped, the Captain Regents of the little contented state 
will never have any occasion to make use.® 

Rome might, for the present at least, be considered as com- 
pletely subjugated. Naples was at peace, if the signatm’e of a 
treaty can create peace. At any' rate, so distant from Rome, and 
so controlled by the defeat of the Papal arms — by the fear that 
the English fleet might be driven from the Mediterranean — and 
bj' their distance from the scene of action — ^the King of* the 
Two Sicilies, or rather his wife, the high-spirited daughter of 
Maria Theresa, dared not offer the least interference with the 
purposes of the French general. Tuscany had apparently con- 
sented to owe her political existence to any degree of clemency or 
contempt which Buonaparte might extend to her ; and, enter- 
taining hopes of some convention betwixt the French and Eng- 
lish, by' which the grand duke’s port of Leghorn might be re- 
stored to him, remained passive as the dead. The republic of 
Venice alone, feeling still the stimulus arising from her ancient 
importance, and yet painfully conscious of her present want of 
power, strained every exertion to place herself in a respectable 


* Botta, tom. ii., j). 199; Thibaudeaa, tom. ii., p. 239. 

- For an interesting sketch of the republic of San Marino, see Seward’s 
Anecdotes of Oistinguished Persons, vol. iii., p. 276. 
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attitude. Tliat city of lofty remembrances, the TyTe of tho mid* 


to maintain such an aspect as might make their friendaliip to be 
courted, and their enmity to be feared. It nas already evident 


vas reuoiieuieu iiiai uie uiuiieu wi ui« viuiiaiiUiMu buh 
tlionsand men at her command, and lliosc of a Gcrco and cou> 
rageoua desenption, chiefly consisting of Sclavonun*, Venice, 
even yet, v^oa an enemy not to be lightly provoked. But the in- 
habitants Here not unanimou«, especially those of tho Terra Fir* 
na, or mainland, who, not being enrolled in tho golden book of 
the insular nobility of Venice, wero discontented, and a\ ailed 
tiierasclves of the encouragement and assistance of tho nen •cre- 
ated republics on the Po tothroivoff llieir allegiance. BrescLa 


neuter," said Napoloon'j “ I ci)n«ient to it. I march upon Vl<'nnn, 
yet will leave enough of French Imops in Italy to eoiitml your 
republic. — But dismiis tlirso new Icrice; and remark, tiat if, 

. ■ . 

■ • •• ' *>b«HiU 


I Bolt*, tom IL.r-SiJt Pant, nut. iaVvniov.toin. ,, p All- 
■ * UontDoIon, tom. Ir., p 131 
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Lest these threats should be forgotten while lie was at a dis- 
tance^ he took the best precautions in his power, by garrisoning 
advantageous points on the line of the Adige ; and trusting partly 
to this defence, partly to the insurgents of Bergamo and Brescia, 
who, for their own sakes^ would oppose any invasion of the main- 
land by their Venetian masters, whose yoke they had cast aside, 
Napoleon again unfm’led his banners, and marched to new 
triumphs over yet imtried opponents. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Arclidiike Charles — Compared icith Napoleon — Fettered hy the 
Atilio Council — Napxoleon, hy a stratagem, passes the Taglia- 
mento, and comp)els the Archduke to retreat — Gradisca carried 
hy storm — Chusa-Veneta taken — Trieste and Fiume occupied — 
Venice breaks the NetUrality — Terrified on learning that an 
Armistice had taken golace hcticixt France and Austria — The 
Archduke retreats hy hasty marches on Vienna — The Gorern- 
ment irresolute — and the Treaty of Leoben signed — Venice makes 
humiliating submissions — Napoleon's Speech to her Envoys — He 
declares War against Venice, and evades obeying the orders of 
the Directory to spiare it — I’he Great Council, on 31st May, 
concede every thing to Buonapjarte — Terms granted. 

The victories of the Archduke Charles on the Rhine, and his 
high credit with the soldiery, seemed to point him out as the com- 
mander falling most naturally to be employed against the young 
general of the French republic, who, like a gifted hero of ro- 
mance, had borne down successively all opponents who had pre- 
sented themselves in the field. The opinions of Europe were 
suspended couceniing the probable issue of the contest. Both 
generals were young, ambitious, enthusiastic in the military pro- 
fession, and warmly beloved by their soldiers. The exploits of 
both bad filled the trumpet of Fame j and although Buonaparte’s 
success had been less uniutemipted, yet it could not be denied, 
that if the Archduke’s plans were not equally brilliant and original 
with those of his great adversary, they were just and sound, and 
had been attended repeatedly with great results, and by the de- 
feat of such men as Jloreau and Joimdan. But there were two 
particulare in wliich the Austrian prince fell far short of Napo- 
leon, — first, in that ready, decided, and vigorous confidence, 
which seizes the favourable instant for the execution of plans 
resolved upon, — and, secondly', in having the disadvantage to be 
subjected, notwithstanding his high rjink, to the interference of 
the Aulic Council ; who, sitting at Vienna, and ignorant of the 
changes and ■vicissitudes of the campaign, were yet, by the ancient* 
and jealous laws of the Aush-ian empire, entitled to control bis 
oj)iniou, and prescribe beforehand the motions of the armies. 
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while the generals, intrusted with tlje execution of their schemes, 
had often no choice left hut that of adherence to their instruc* 


liiiiiiury career, auu at uo bUbsetinent j^enou ot itis me uni tie 
achieve the same n ondrous victones against such immense odds, 
or with such comparatively inadequate ine<ans. Itaasalsoneces- 
6ary, in the outset of his military history, to show, in minute 
detail, the character of liis tactics, juid illustrate that spirit of 


movements, uie audacious vivacity ot jus attack. Having nceii so 
often described in individual cases, may now be passed over with 
general allusions; nor will wc embarrass ourselves and our 
readers with minute details of positions, or cncurabcr our pages 


uy me uircuiioii ot tne nunc vuuucii, iiiu Aicimukvi v.iiiiiiO'> 
had taken up Ids position at Friuli, where it had been settled 


nng some notable defeat. 

While the Archduke was yet expecting those reinforcements 
which were to form the strength of his army, his active adven-ary 
had been joined by more than twenty thousand men, sent from 
the French armies on the Ithine,an<l which gave him at the tno* 
mcBt a numerical supcrioriiy over tho Austrian Kcneral. Insteail, 
therefore, of waiting, as on formeroccasions, until the ImperialUts 
should commence the war by devending into Italy, Napoloin 
resolved to anticipate the march of the auecoun expected by the 

1 "Tbe Aotie Cooncti •tVhnnv, tlist prmWiMi* tiihanat »Mrk. In tk» 
ScTioYcarV Wwr.callMl Lsndon te acroMt fur Uklnt viiSmk 

cnlrrt. ba»4e»tro»f<l lb»»cbeinMofo«»j»ii Aaitrtanirnrral. fuflkoulbrli'” 
rroffenvire orerallnn* ni«T »nnv»»l»IW!i«x«c«n»Usl bomr.lt 
frsmv orden for tttrj p«*Sb!« woltasvMj"— Osvn. on Mr /jrt(/rni/»u». 
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Archduke, drive liim from his position on the Italian frontiers, 
and follow him into Germany, even up to the walls of Vienna. 
No scheme appeai’ed too hold for the general’s imagination to 
fonn, or his genius to render practicable ; and his soldiers, until 
the view before them of plunging into the midst of an immense 
empire, and placing chains of mountains betivixt them and every 
possibility of reinforcement or communication, were so confident 
in the talents of their leader, as to follow him under the most un- 
doubting expectation of victory. The Directory had induced 
Buonaparte to expect a co-operation by a similar advance on the 
part of the armies of the Rhine, as had been attempted in the 
former campaign. 

Buonaparte took the field in the beginning of March, advanc- 
ing from Bassano.^ The Austrians had an aimj' of observation 
under Lusignan on the bank of the Piave, but their principal 
force was stationed upon the Tagliamento, a river whose course 
is nearly thirty miles more to the eastward, though collateral 
with the Piave. The plains on the Tagliamento afforded facilities 
to the Archduke to employ the noble cavalry who have always 
been the boast of the Austrian army ; and to dislodge him from 
the strong country which he occupied, and which covered the 
road that penetrates between the mountains and the Adriatic, and 
forms the mode of communication in that quarter betudxt Vienna 
and Italy, thi'ough Carinthia, it was not only necessary that he 
should be pressed in front — a service which Buonaparte took 
upon himself — but also that a French division, occupying the 
mountains on the Prince’s right, should precipitate his retreat, by 
maintaining the perpetual threat of turning him on that wing. 
With this view, Massena had Buonaparte’s orders, which he 
executed with equal skill and gallantry. He crossed the Piave 
about the eleventh March, and ascending that river, directed his 
course into the mountains towards Belluno, driving before him 
Lusignan’s little corps of observation, and finally compelling his 
rear-guard, to the number of five himdred men, to surrender. 

The Archduke Charles, in the meantime, continued to main- 
tain his position on the Tagliamento, and the French approached 
the right bank, with Napoleon at their head, determined appa- 

1 At Bassano, on tbo fltli of March, Buonaparte thus addressed the troops 
— “Soldiers! the t.akiiiRof Mantua has put an end to the -nar of Italy. You 
have been victorious in fourteen pitched battles and seventy actions ; you have 
taken 100,000 prisoners, 500 field-pieces, 2000 heavy cannon, and four pontoon 
trains. The contributions laid on the countries you have conquered have fed, 
maintained, and paid the army ; besides which you have sent thirty millions to 
the minister of finance for the use of the public treasury. You have enriched 
the Museum of Paris with 300 mastcrjiieces of the arts of ancient and modem 
Italy, which it had required thirty centuries to produce. You have conquered 
for the Republic the finest countries in Europe. The Kinps of Sardinia and 
Naples, the Pope, and the Duke of Parma, are separated from the coalition. 
You have expelled the English from Leghorn, Genoa, and Corsica. Yet higher 
destinies await you! You will prove yourselves worthy of them! Of all the 
foes who combined to stitlc the Republic in its birth, the Emperor alone re- 
mains before you," &c. 
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rently to force a passage. Artillery and eliarpsliooters were dis- 
posed in such a manner as to render this a very hazardous 

. I -.1 . > . .-e . . /• , . » 


their flank, W nas prevented by the second line of tlio French, 
and by their resene of cavatpr. JI© was comrclled to retreat, 
leading prisoners and cannon in the hands of tlio enemy. Such 
nas the first disastrous rsceilsg betnees (he ArcliduLe Oiarh's 
and his future relative.* 

The Austrian prince liad the farther roisfortnne to learn, that 
had, at the Arit sound of the cannonade, 
pushed across the Taslunicnto, higher up tliaii his 


remove it. lie brought up a fine column of grenadiers Irom 


or tnico narrowly escaping being made prisoner. It wm (n vain 
— all m vain, liccluirged wcccssiTcly and repeatedly, ocn with 
the rcM-rvo of tlie grenadiers, but noexertion could cliango tlie fur* 
tune of the day.* 


I ■' Ths river <* rreltr deer, surf • biUge ««alJ bare Wto devlratle l b«l 
the of Ibeanlilien eurpUnl that deficlener A dremmet ILeeiilf 

r«r*on In danger, and be vm eared V7 a vouan *M avam aflrr bin Slue- 
Tnou>v, tom. ir.. p. 7X 

* bfontholon. tom ir.. p. JJ; JomM, tma. x . p. Sa 

a jomiBb tom. x . tsSU, iloethoton, tosa. 1> , p. 77. 
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Still file Arclulukc lioRctl to derive nssisf.nnco from the natural 
or ai-tifici.al defences of the strong country through which he was 
thus retrc.nting, and in doing so was involuntai'ily introducing 
BuonaiiartOj after he should have surmounted the border frontier 
into the most fertile provinces of his brother’s empire. The 
Lisonzo, usn.ally a deep and furious torrent, closed in liy a chain 
of imp.assable mountains, seemed to ojipose an insurmountable 
b.arricr to his daring pursuers. But nature, ns well as events, 
fought against the Atistrians. The stream, reduced by frost, was 
fordable in several places. The river thus passed, the town of 
Gradisca, which had been covered with field-works to protect the 
line of the Lisonzo, was surprised and caiTicd by storai, 
and its garrison of two thonsatul five bundred men ‘ ' ''' 

made prisoners, by the divisions of Bernadottc and Serrnricr. 

Pushed in every direction, the Austrians sustained every d.ay 
addition.al and more severe losses. The strong fort of Chiusa- 
Veneta was occupied by JlaR'^ena, who continued his active .and 
indefatigable operations on the right of the retreating anny. 
This success caused the cnvelopemcnf, and dispersion or surren- 
der, of a whole division of Austrians, five thousand of whom re- 
mained prisonci's, while their baggage, cannon, colours, and all 
that constituted them an army, fell into the h.ands of the rrench. 
Four generals were made prisouci-s on this occasion ; and many 
of the mountaincci's of C.arniola and Croatia, who had joined the 
Austrian army from their natural love of war, seeing that success 
appeared to have abandoned the imperial cause, became despon- 
dent, broke up their corps, and retired as stragglers to their 
villages. 

Buonaparte availed himself of their loss of courage, and had 
recourse to proclamations, a species of arms which he valued him- 
self as much upon using to advantage, as he did upon his mili- 
tary fame. He assured them that the French did not come into 
their countrj- to innovate on their rights, religious customs, and 
manners. He c.xhortcd them not to meddle in a war with which 
they had on concern, but encouraged them to afford assistance 
and funiish supplies to the French army, in payment of which 
be proposed to assign the public taxes which they had been in 
the habit of paying to the Emperor.* His proposal seems to have 
reconciled the Carinthians to the presence of the French, or, more 
properly speaking, they submitted to the military exactions which 
they had no means of resisting.'"^ In the meanwhile, the French 
took possession of Trieste and Fiumc, the only seaports belonging 
to Austria, where they seized much English merchandise, which 
was always a welcome prize, and of the quicksilver mines of Idria, 
.where they found a valuable deposit of that mineral. 

I 1 Montholon, tom. iv., p. 81. 

- “No extraordinary contribution was levied, ni ’ “ ' ’ e no 

occasion for compiaint of any kind. Tlie English - . was 

confiscated. Quicksilver, to the v.alue of several , ■ lo of 

Idria, was found in the imperial warehouses." — Montholon, tom. iv., p. 82. 
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Napoleon repaired the fortifications of Klagenfurt, and con- 
verted it into a respectable place of arms, where he establialied 
his headquarters. In a space of scarce twenty daj-s, he liad 
defeated the Austrians in ten combats, in the course of vrhich 
Prince Charles had lost at least one-fonrth of his army. The 
French bad surmounted the Bonthem cliain of tlie Julian Alps ; 


hlenur, aua heeiueu lo t»e luuuy wiiiioui me iiieAiis ui cutenug 
Vienna. 

There were, however, rircumstances less favourable to the 
French, which require to be stvfed. WJien the campaign com- 
menced, the French general Joubert was posted with his division 
in the gorge of the Tyrol above Trent, upon the same river 
Levisa, the hue of which had been lost and won during the pre- 



French armies irem me umiie, w cw-oj>ciuio ui Uiu 
Vienna. But the Directory, fcanng perhaps to trust nearly the 
whole force of tlie Republic in the hands of a general so success- 
ful and so ambitious as Napoleon, had not fulfilleil their proniises 
in this resfwct, Tlie army of Jlorcau Jiad not as y et crossed Iho 
Rhine. 

Joubert, thus disappointed of his promised object, began to 
find himself in an embarrassing situation. Tlio whole country 
was in insurrection around liim, and a retreat in the line by 
which he had advanced, might have erposeJ him to great loss, 
if not to destruction. He determined, therefore, to cludo the 
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garrison ; so that the rear of the French army seemed to he en- 
dangered.i 

■ The Venetians, at this crisis, fatally for their ancient republic, 
if indeed its doom had not, as is most likel}', been long before 
sealed, received with eager ears the accounts, exaggerated as 
they were by rumour, that the French were driven from the 
TjtoI, and the Austrians about to descend the Adige, and resume 
their ancient empire in Italy. The Senate were aware that 
neither their government nor their persons were acceptable to the 
French general, and that they had offended him irreconcilably 
by declining the intimate alliance and contribution of troops 
which he had demanded. He had parted from them with such 
menaces as were not easily to be misunderstood. They believed, 
if his vengeance might not be instant, it was only the more sure ; 
and conceiving him now deeply engaged in Germany, and sur- 
rounded by the Austrian levies en masse from the warlike coun- 
tries of Hungary and Croatia, they imagined that throwing their 
own weight into the scale at so opportune a moment, must weigh 
it do'WTi for ever. To chastise their insurgent subjects of Ber- 
gamo and Brescia, was an additional temptation. 

Their mode of making war savoured of the ancient vindictive 
temper ascribed to their countrymen. An insurrection was 
secretly organized through all the territories which Venice still 
possessed on the mainland, and broke out, like the celebrated 
Sicilian vespers, in blood and massacre. In Verona they assassi- 
nated more than a hundred Frenchmen, many of them 
sick soldiers in the hospitals* — an abominable cruelty 
which could not fail to bring a curse on their undertaking. Fiora- 
vante, a Venetian general, marched at the head of a body of 
Sclavonians to besiege the forts of Verona, into which the remain- 
ing French had made their retreat, and where they defended 
themselves. Laudon made his appearance with his Austrians 
and TjTolese, and it seemed as if the fortunes of Buonaparte had 
at length found a check. 

But the awakening from this pleasing dream was equally sudden 
and dreadful. News arrived that preliminaries of peace had been 
agreed upon, and an armistice signed between France and Aus- 
tria. Laudon, therefore, and the auxilitiries on whom the Vene- 
tians had so much relied, I’etired from Verona. The Lombards 
sent an army to the assistance of the French. The Sclavonians, 
under Fioravante, after fighting vigorously, were compelled to 
surrender. The insurgent towns of Vicenza, Treviso, and Padua, 
were again occupied by the Republicans. Rumour proclaimed 
the terrible return of Napoleon and his army, and the ill-advised 


I Jomini, tom. x., p. 56 ; Montholon, tom. iv., p. 83. 

~ See the report of the aqents of the Venetian government. — Dabu, tom. v., 
I. 584. Napoleon s<its, “ the fury of the people carried them fio far as to mur- 
ler/our hundred sick in the hospllals .’' — Montholos, tom. iv., p. 133. 
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Senate of Venice Tvere lost in stnpor, and scarce had sense left 
to decide betwixt nnreserved Eubimsston and hopeless defence. 


Opposite partj expected. By doing this, he secured such imme- 
diate and undisputed fruits of his victoij, as the treaty of peace 
contained ; and he was sure of means to prosecute fartlier adran- 


eflbrts. 

V’lth this purpose, and assuming for the first time that disregard 
^ . for the usual ceremonial of courts, and etiquette of poll- 

^ ‘ tics, nlilch he afterwards seemed to ha»c pleasure in 
displaj-inc, he ^TOte a letter in person to the ArcliduLc Charles 
on the suDject of peace. 

This composition affects that abrupt laconic severity of sijie, 
which cuts short argument, by la)ing doon general maxims of 

E hilosopby of a tnte character, and breaks through (ho u«ual 
iboured pcnphrastic iatroductioos with ohich ordinarj’ politi- 
cians preface their propo«aU, when desirous of entering upon a 
treaty. “ It is tlio part of a brave soldier,” he said, “ to make 
war, but to oiali for peace. The present strife has lasted six 
■ * * ■ "*eiently 

hiroj<o 

• 'rench 

Hood 
icneed 

■ , after 

all, we must come to an agreement, for every thing mmt hav© 
an end at last, c> en the angry |in»4on* of men. The KxecuUvo 
Directory made know n to the Kmperor their desire to put a pencil 
to tlicwar which desolates both countries, but the intervention of 
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to ravage. With respect to my ovti feelings, general, if this 
proposition should he the means of saving one single man’s life, I 
should prefer a civic crown so merited, to the melancholy glory 
attending military success.” 

Tile whole tone of the letter is ingeniously calculated to give the 
proposition the character of moderation, and at the same time to 
avoid the appearance of too ready an advance towai’ds his object. 
The Archduke, after a space of two days, returned this brief 
answer, in which he stripped Buonaparte’s proposal of its gild- 
ing, and treated it upon the footing of an ordinary proposal for 
a treaty of peace, made by a party, who finds it convenient for 
his interest : — “ Unquestionablj', sir, in making war, and in fol- 
lowing the road prescribed by honour and duty, I desire as much 
as you the attainment of peace for the happiness of the people, 
and of humanity. Considering, however, that in the situation 
which I hold, it is no part of my business to inquire into and 
determine the quarrel of the belligerent powers ; and that I am 
not furnished on the part of the Emperor with any plenipotentiary 
powers for treating, you will excuse me, general, if I do not enter 
into negotiation with yon touching a matter oi the highest im- 
pox’tance, but which does not lie within mj' department. What- 
ever shall happen, either respecting the future cliances of the 
war, or the prospect of peace, I request you to be equally con- 
vinced of my distinguished esteem.”* 

The Archduke would willingly have made some advantage of 
this proposal, by obtaining an armistice of five hours, sufficient 
to enable him to form a junction with the corps of Kerpen, which, 
having left the Tyrol to come to the assistance of the comman- 
der-in-chief, was now within a short distance. But Buonaparte 
took care not to permit himself to be hampered by any such ill- 
timed engagement, and, after some sharp fighting, in which the 
French, as usual, were successful, he was able to interpose such 
a force as to prevent the junction taking place. 

Two encounters followed at Neumark and at Unzmark — both 
gave idse to fresh disasters, and the continued retreat of the Arch- 
duke Charles and the Imperial army. The French general then 
pressed forward on the road to Vienna, through mountain-passes 
and defiles, which could not h.ave been opened otherwise than by 
turning them on the flank. But these natural fastnesses were no 
longer defences. Judenburg, the capital of Upper Styria, was 
abandoned to the French without a blow, and shoidly after Buo- 
naparte entered Gratz, the principal town of Lower Styria, with 
the same facility. 

The Archduke now totally changed his plan of warfare. Ho 
no longer disputed the ground foot by foot, but began to retreiit 
by hasty marches towards Vienna, determined to collect the last 


1 Jlontholon, tom. iv., p. 91. 
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and atmost strength which the extensive states of the Emperor 
could supply, and fight fw the existence, it might be, of Ills bn>. 
ther’s thiune, under the walls of his capitaL Hon ever perilous 
this resolution might appear, it was worthy of the high-spirited 
prince by nhom it was adopted; and there were reasons, per^ 
haps, besides those arising from soldierly pride and princely dig- 
nity, which seemed to recommend it. 

The army with which the enterprising French general was now 



ttie ccicbratea exeiaiuauuu, - i >u KytMvJ.jv, 

Teresa I" The Tyrol was In possession of its o»n warlile inha- 
bitants, all in arms, and so far successful, as to liavc dnren Jou- 
bert out of their mountams. Tri'esto and Hume were rctaLcn 
in the rear of the French army. Doonaparte had no line of coni- 


BO many lasuuivra oi lue uiu sysuiu, siu. u.e < 

influence of the Catholic clergy, l!at it seemed not nnhVely this 
insurrection might spread Cist and far. Italy, In tliat fa.«e, wtwlJ 
liare been no cffeettal place of refuge to lluoni parte or his amy. 
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The Archduke enumerated all these advantages to the Cabinet of 
Vienna, and exhorted them to stand the last cast of the bloody 
die. 

But the terror, grief, and confusion, natural in a great metro- 
polis, -whose peace for the first time for so many yeai-s -was alarmed 
•with the approach of the unconquered and appai’ently fated gene- 
ral, who having defeated and destroj'edfive of their choicestarmies, 
was now drmng under its walls the remnants of the last, though 
commanded by that prince -vvliom they regarded as the hope and 
flower of Austrian warfare, opposed this daring resolution. The 
alarm was general, beginning with the court itself ; and the most 
valuable property and treasure were packed up to be carried into 
Hungary, where the royal familj' determined to take refuge. It 
is worthy of mention, that among the fugitives of the Imperial 
House was the Archduchess Maria Louisa, then between five and 
six yeai-s old, whom our imagination may conceive agitated by 
every species of childish terror derived from the approach of the 
victorious general on whom she was, at a future and similar crisis, 
destined to bestow her hand. 

The cries of the wealthy burghers were of course for peace. 
The enemy were within fourteen or fifteen days’ march of their 
walls ; nor had the city (pei’haps fortunately) any fortifications, 
which in the modern state of war could have made it defensible 
even for a day. They were, moreover, seconded by a party in 
the Cabinet ; and, in short, whether it chanced for good or for 
e'\dl, the selfish principle of those who had much to lose, and were 
timid in proportion, predominated against that, which desh’ed at 
all risks the continuance of a determined and obstinate defence. 
It requu'ed many lessons to convince both sovereign and people, 
"that it is better to put all on the hazard — better even to lose all, 
than to sanction the being pillaged at different times, and by de- 
grees, under pretence of friendship and amity. A bow which is 
forcibly strained back will regain its natural position; but if 
supple enough to yield of itself to the counter direction, it will 
never recover its elasticity. 

The afiairs, however, of the Austrians were in such a condi- 
tion, that it could hardly be said whether the party who declared 
for peace, to obtain some respite from the distresses of the coim- 
try, or those who wished to continue war with the chances of suc- 
cess which we have indicated, advised the least embarrassing 
course. The Court of Vienna finally adopted the alternative of 
treaty, and that of Leoben was set on foot. . 

Generals Bellegarde and Merfield, on the part of the Emperor, 
presented themselves at the headquarters of Buonaparte, 13th 
April, 1797, and announced the desire of their sovereign for 
peace. Buonaparte granted a suspension of arms, to endure for 
five days onl}'' ; which was afterwards extended, when the proba- 
bility of the definitive treaty of peace was evident. 

It is aflBrmed, that in the whole discussions respecting this 
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most important ttrmwtiee, Kapotcon— u tv eonquoror, whose 
tones liatl Ijwn in a ecrtatw degree his own, wliosc army had been 
e«;pportc<i and paid from tlio resources of tlie country which he 
con<]Ucte«l, who liad received teinforccmDiits from Trance only 
late and reluctantly, and nlio liad recruited his army by new 
levies amoii!» the rcpuhlicanizcd Italians — maintained an appear- 
ance of jiidcpcndenco of the Government of France. Ho had, even 


bosom of ills soldiers, becomes soon formidable to any species of 
government, where the soldier is not intimately interested in the 
liberties of tlie subject. 


wliich was to be afforded by the ^tem armies ou the Vanks of 
tho Rhine. Tar from testifying such a feeling, lus assertion of 


qucnce, tliat hU Imperial hlajesty acknowled»d the French Go- 
vernment in its present state. ** Strike out that condition,” said 
Buonaparte sternly, “ the Frcncli Republic is like the sun in 
lieavcn. The misfortune lies with those who are bo blind as to 
be ignorant of the existence of cither.”' It was gallantly spoken ; 
but liow strange to reflect, that the came individual, in three or 


romaries of peace were proposed for signature on the 18th April. 
But General Clarke, to whom the Directory had committed full 
powers to act in the matter, was still at Turin. He was undcr- 


I Montbolon, tora it , p 101 

i Buonaparte first mcntiODS tbia cwcniaatnuce aa hann- taken place at 
Leoben, aftenrards at the dcfimtire treatjof CaicpoFortnio The c&ect (a tho 
eamc, whererei tho words wereepoken— 
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individual signature and waiTantrj', and these were readilj’ ad- 
mitted by the Austrian plenipotentiaries ; — an ominous sign of the 
declension of the powers of the Directory, considering that a mili- 
tary general, without the support even of the commissioners from 
the government, or proconsuls, as the3' were called, was regarded 
as sufficient to ratify a treaty of such consequence. No doubt 
seems to have been entertained that he had the power to perform 
what he had guaranteed ; and the part which he acted was the 
more remarkable, considering the high commission of General 
Clarke. 

The articles in the treaty of Leoben remained long secret ; the 
cause of which appears to have been, that the high contracting 
parties were not willing comparisons should be made between the 
preliminaries as they were originallj^ settled, and the strange and 
violent altercations which occurred in the definitive treaty of 
Campo Formio. These two treaties of pacification differed, the 
one from the other, in relation to the degree and manner how a 
meditated partition of the territory of Venice, of the Cisalpine 
republic, and other smaller power’s was to be accomplished, for 
the mutual benefit of France and Austria. It is melancholy to 
observe, but it is nevertheless an important truth, that there is 
no moment during which independent states of the second class 
have more occasion to be alarmed for their security, than when 
more powerful nations in their vicinify are about to conclude 
peace. It is so easy to accommodate these differences of the 
strong at the expense of such weaker states, as, if they are in- 
jured, have neither the power of making their complaints heard, 
nor of defending themselves b^' force, that, in the iron age in 
which it has been our fate to live, the injustice of such an ar- 
rangement has never been considered as offering any counterpoise 
to its great convenience, whatever the law of nations might teach 
to the conti'ar^’. 

It is unnecessary' to enter upon the subject of the preliminaries 
of Leoben, imtil we notice the treaty of Campo Formio, under 
which they were finally modified, and by which they were ad- 
justed and controlled. It may be, however, the moment to state, 
that Buonaparte was considerably blamed, by the Directory and 
others, for stopping short in the career of conquest, and allowing 
the House of Austria terms which left her still formidable to 
France, when, said the censors, it woiUd have cost him but an- 
other victory to blot the most constant and powerful enemy of 


1 “ On the 27th of April, the Marquis de Gallo presented the preliminaries, 
ratified by the Emperor, to Napoleon at Gratz. It was in one of these con- 
ferences, that one of the plenipotentiaries, authorised by an autograph hdter 
of the Emperor, offered Napoleon to procure him, on the conclusion of a peace, 
a sovereignty of 250,0(10 souls in Germany, for himself and his family, in order 
to place him beyond the reach of republicai: * "" ’ , ’ 

he desired the plenipotentiary to thank the 
rest he took in his welfare, and said, that h< 

unless conferred on him by the French people.” — AIontholo.v, tom. iv., p.lOO. 
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the French Rcpuhlic out of the map of Europe ; or, at least, to 
confine licr to her hereditaiy states in Germany. To such criti- 


adrancing to Rome, I could never have secured hlilan — and now, 
had I made an indi«pcn>ahlc object of reaching \’ienii3, 1 might 
liavo deatroicd the llepuWit”* 

Such ^vas hu able and judicious defence of a conduct, nhich, 


hlcr^oo, there is no judging how much longer he might have 
hcM tlio empire of France. 

The contents of the treaty of I^ben, bo far as they were an- 
nounced to Uie representatives of the French nation by the Di- 


publie in Italy, to be composed out of these which had been 
provi«ioQally established, llut shortly aftem ards it transpired, 
that ilantua, the subject of so much and such bloody contest, and 
the ^cry citadel of Italy, as had appeared from the events of 
tiiesc sanguinary campafgus, was to be resigned to Austria, from 
whose tenadous grasp it bad been nrenched with so much diffi-' 
cultj. This measure was unpopular; and it will be found that 
Buonaparte bad the mgenuity, lo the definitive treaty of peace, to 
substitute an indemnification, wliicb he ought not to have given, 
and which was certainly the lost which the Austrians should 
liave accepted. 

It w as now the time for Venice to tremble. She had declared 
against the French m their absence ; her vindictive population 

hadmurdere' ' ’ *' * ,...1 

diers was ext 

to reckon upi • ' 

Leoben left 


1 CoTT^spoIld»Dceln4dlte, ton. S64. See also Jomim, tom. ix , 
Jastiacatires, Ktw 1 and ?• 
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purpose of enforcing it. By a letter to the doge, dated g 
from the capital of Upper Styria, Napoleon, bitterly up- 
braiding the Senate for requiting his generosity with treachery 
and ingratitude, demanded that they should return by his aide- 
de-camp who bore the letter, their instant ehoice betwixt war and 
peaee, and allowing them only four-and-twenty hours to disperse 
their insurgent peasantry, and submit to his clemency.* 

Junot, introduced into the Senate, made the threats of his mas- 
ter ring in the astounded ears of the members, and by the blunt 
and rough manner of a soldier, who had risen from the ranks, 
added to the dismay of the ti-embling nobles. The Senate returned 
a humble apology to Buonaparte, and despatehed agents to depre- 
cate his wrath. These envoys were doomed to experience one 
of those scenes of violence which were in some degree natural to 
this extraordinary man, but to which in certain cases he seems to 
have designedly given way, in order to strike consternation into 
those whom he addressed. “ Are the prisoners at liberty V’ he 
said, with a stern voice, and without replj'ing to the humble greet- 
ings of the terrified envoys. They answered with hesitation that 
they had liberated the French, the Polish, and the Brescians, who 
had been made captive in the insmTectionary war. “ I will have 
them all — all !” exclaimed Buonaparte - — “ all who are in prison 
on account of their political sentiments. I wll go myself to de- 
stroy your dungeons on the Bridge of Tears — opinions shall be 
free — I will have no Inquisition. If all the prisoners are not set 
at instant liberty, the English envoy dismissed, the people dis- 
armed, I declare instant war. I might have gone to Vienna if I 
had listed — I have concluded a peace with the Emperor — I have 
eighty thousand men, twenty gun-boats — I will hear of no Inqui- 
sition, and no Senate either — I will dictate the law to you — I 
will prove an AttUa to Venice. If you cannot disarm yom* popu- 
lation, I will do it in yom' stead — your government is antiquated 
— it must crumble to pieces.”^ 

While Buonaparte, in these disjointed yet significant threats, 
stood before the deputies like the Argantes of Italy’s heroic poet, 
and gave them the choice of peace and war with the air of a supe- 
rior being, capable at once to dictate their fate, he had not yet 
heard of the massacre of Verona, or of the batteries of a Venetian 
fort on the Lido having fired upon a French vessel, which had run 
into the port to escape the pursuit of two armed Austrian ships. 
The vessel was alleged to have been simk, and the master and 
some of the crew to have been killed. The news of these fresh 
aggressions did not fail to aggraA'ate his indignation to the high- 
est pitch. The terrified deputies ventured to touch with delicacy 
on the subject of pecuniary atonement. Buonaparte’s answer was 
worthy of a Roman. “ If you could proffer me,” he said, “ the 

1 Daru, tora. v., p. 560 ; Alontholoh, tom. iv., p. 135. 

2 See, in Daru, tom. v., p. CU5, tlie report of the two envoys. Dona and Justi- 
niani. 
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Accordingly, on the M of May, Buonaparte declared war against 
■ jjj. 3 . Venice, and ordered the French minister to leare the 
city; the French troops, and (hose of (he new Italian 


it IltiI been already acted upon by the French who were on 
the Venetian frontier, and by 1 a Ilotze, a remarkable character, 
who w as then at the head of the army of the Italian republics of 
the new model, and the forces of the towns of Brescia and Ber> 




s 

transmitted from Venice in bills of c'tchange, sent to the general 


Government, wiiom these documents would have convicted of 
peculation and bribery, were compelled to be silent ; and Buona- 
parte, availing himself of soraechicaneryas to certain legal solem- 
nities, took It on him totally to disregard the orders be bad re- 
ceived. 
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•were erecting fortifications on the low grounds contiguous to the 
lagoons or shallow channels which divide from the main-land and 
from each other the little isles on which the amphibious mistress 
of the Adriatic holds her foundation ; and proposing, in the blunt 
style of a gallant sailor, to batter them to pieces about their ears 
before the works could be completed.' Indeed, nothing would have 
been more easy than to defend the lagoons against an enemy, 
who, not\vithstandmg Napoleon’s bravado, had not even a single 
boat. But the proposal, had it been made to an abbess and a con- 
vent of nuns, could scarce have appeared more extraordinary 
than it did to these degenerate nobles. Yet the sense of shame 
prevailed ; and though trembling for the consecjuences of the order 
which they issued, the Senate directed that the admiral should 
proceed to action.^ Immediately after the order was received, 
their deliberations were interrupted by the thunder of the cannon 
on either side — the Venetian gun -boats pouring their fire on the 
van of the French army, which had begun to arrive at Fusini. 

To interrupt these ominous soimds, two plenipotentiaries were 
despatched to make intercession with the French general ; and, 
to prevent delay, the doge himself undertook to report the result. 

The Grand Council was convoked on the 1st of May, when the 
doge, pale in countenance, and disconcerted in demeanom’, pro- 
posed, as the only means of safety, the admission of some demo- 
cratic modifications into their forms, under the direction of Gene- 
ral Buonaparte ; or, in other words, to lay their institutions at 
the feet of the conqueror, to be remodelled at his pleasure. Of 
six hundred and nineteen patricians, only twenty-one dissented 
from a vote which inferred the absolute surrender of their consti- 
tution. The conditions to be agreed on were, indeed, declared sub- 
ject to the revision of the Council ; but this, in tlie circumstances, 
could only be considered as a clause intended to save appearances. 
The surrender must have been regarded as unconcfitional and 
total.® 

Amidst the dejection and confusion which possessed the Govern- 
ment, some able intriguer (the secretary, it was said, of the French 
ambassador at Venice, whose principal had been recalled) con- 
trived to induce the Venetian Government to commit an act of 
absolute suicide, -so as to spare Buonaparte the trouble and small 
degree of scandal which might attach to totally destroying the 
existence of the republic. 

On the 9th of May, as the committee of the Great Council 
■were in close deliberation with the doge, two sti’angers intruded 
upon those councils, -which heretofore — such was the jealous seve- 
rity of the oligarchy — were like those of supernatural beings ; 
those who looked on them died. But now, affliction, confusion, 
and fear, had withdrawi the guards from these secret and mys- 


' Daru, tom. vi., p. 9. 
- Daru, tom. vi., p. 10. 
3 Daru, tom. vi., p. 13. 
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with denth even for too load a foot>fall, far more for the fatal 
crime of havinff heard more tlian was designed to come to his 
knowledge. All this was now ended; and without check or re- 
Luko the tw o strangers were pennitt^ to communicate with the 
Senate by writing. Their advice, which had the terms of a com* 
jiiand, was, to anticipate the intended reforms of the French — to 
dissolve the present Government — throw open their prisons— dis- 
band their Selavonian soldiers — plant the tree of hberty on the 
placo of Saint >iark, and to take other popular measures of the 
Kimc nature, the least of which, proposed but a few months before, 
would have bocnasignal ofdeathtolhe individual who bad dared 
to hint at it.‘ 


mended. 

As tbo friendly advisers bad hinted that the utmost speed was 
necess-ary, the committee scarce interposed an interval of three 


piuuaenng lue ciu^eus ; wiue iims uie lower uruuts nau risen on 
the nobility ; others, the French bad entered Venice, and 
were proceeding to sack and pdlage it. The terrified and tiniid 
counsellors did not wait to inquire what was the real cause of the 
disturbance, but hurried forward, like dieep, in the path which 
had been inicated to them. They hastened to despoil theif ancient 
government of all authority, to sign in a manner its sentence of 
civil death — added every thing which could render the sacrifice 
more agreeable to Buonaparte — and separated in confusion, but 
under the impression that they Lad taken the best measure in 
their power for quelling the tumult, by meeting the wishes of the 
predominant party. But this was by no means the case On 
the contrary, they had the misfortune to find that the insurrec- 
tion, ol which the firing was the rngnal, was directed not against 
the aristocrats, but against those who proposed the suiTcnder of 


1 pan. tom, VI , p, 32 . 
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the iiafional independence. Anned hands shouted, Loiifj live 
Saint M.ark, and perish foreign domination ! ” Othei's indeed tliero 
were, who displayed in opposition threO'Colonred bannci"s, with the 
wai’-cry of “ Liberty for over !” The disbanded and mutinous sol- 
diers mi.vcd among these hostile groups, and thre.atcncd the town 
with fire and pillage.* 

Amid this horrible confusion, and while the parties were firing 
on each other, a provisional government w.as hastily named, llo.ats 
wore despatched to bring three thousand French soldiers into 
the city. These took posse.ssion of the ])lacc of Saint M.ark,- while 
some of the inhabitants shouted; but the gi-catcr part, who were 
probably not the less sensible of the execrable tyranny of the old 
aristoci’acy, E.aw it fall in mournful silence, because there fell 
along with the ancient institutions of their country, however little 
some of these were to bo regretted, the honour and independence 
of the state itself. 

The tei-ms which the French granted, or rather imposed, ap- 
peared sufiiciently modcrato, so far as they were made jmblic. 
They announced, that the foreign troops would remain so long, 
and >10 longer, than might be necessary to jirotoct the peace of 
Venice^ — they undertook to guarantee the public debt, and the 
payment of the pensions allowed to the impoverished gcntiy. 
They required, indeed, the continuance of the prosecution against 
the cennmander of that fort of Luco who had fired on the French 
vessel ; but all other ofTenders were pardoned, and Buonaiiartc 
afterwards suffered even this affair to pass into oblivion ; which 
excited doubt whether the transaction had ever been so serious 
as had been alleged. 

Five secret and less palat.ablc articles attended these avowed 
conditions. One prorided for the various exchanges of terri- 
tory which had been already settled at the Venetian expense 
betwixt Austria and Franco. The second and third stipulated 
the pajonent of three millions of fnancs in specie, and as many 
in n.aval stores. Another prescribed the cession of thi'co ships 
of war, and of two frigates, ai-mcd and equipped. A fifth ratified 
tlie exaction, in the usual style of French cupidity, of twenty pic- 
tures and five hundred manuscripts.^ 

It will be seen hereafter what advantages the Venetians pur- 
chased by all these unconscionable conditions. At the moment, 
tliey understood that the stipulations were to imply a guar.antee 


> Daru, tom, vi,, p. 3G. - Dam, tom, vi., p. 40. 

3 “ The French troops entered Venice on tlio ICth of May. Tlie partisans of 
liberty immediately met in a popular assembly. The aristocracy was destroyed 
for over; the democratic constitution of twelve hundred was proclaimed D.an- 
dolo was placed at the head of all the city. The Lion of St. ilark and the Co- 
rinthian horses were carried to Paris.” — ^JIontiiolo.v, tom. iv., p. 142. 

* “ General Bemadottc carried the colours taken from the Venetian troops 
to Paris. These frequent presentations of colours were, at this period, very 
useful to the covernment ; for the disaffected were silenced and overawed by 
this display of the spirit of the armies.” — SIontho>,on, tom. iv., p. 145. 
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of llie independent existence of their country as a democratical 
state. In the meanwhile, the necessity’ for raiiung the supplies 
to gratify tlio rapacity of tho French, obliged the provisional go- 
vernment to have recourse to forced loans; and in this manner 
they inhospitably plundered the Duke of ilodena (who had fled 
to Venice for refuge when Buonaparte first entered LombardyJ 
of his remaining treasure, amoonting to one hundred and ninety 
thousand sequins. 


CIIArTER X. 

A’<y>of«n’< Anatori/ CoTTapoadenu tci/A Jouphint—HU Court at 
itonUhtUo-^He^Uations and PleamremingUd then — Genoa — 
Iterolutionary tpirU jof the Genoese — »n inturrecUon, 


Une vRiteif to Lomhardy-^Grtat inprorment of Italy, and th« 
/tafion Charatttr, from there thanger — I>ijicvttut f» the vay 
ofPaei/eotionietiffcrt Franee and ^asfno— 77ie Directory onS 
ifaj'vleon take dijferent Vieten— Treaty of Campo Fomi^-‘ 
Huonaparte tales (rate of the Army of Italy, to act at French 
Dfenipofentlary at Faetadt. 

Wntv peace returns, it brin^ back the domestic affections, 
and affords the means of indulging them. Buonaparte was yet 
a bride^om, though he had now been two years married, and 
upward. A jart of his coneepondence with his bride has been 


however, that tbe attachment which these letters indicate was 
perfectly rincere, and on one occarion at least, it was chivalrously 
expressed ; — “ Wunnser shall buy dearly the tears which he 
makes you shed.”* 


> For some canons extracts from lUs Comspocdence, see Appendix, Ko. 
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people, the banners and colours taken from Beaulieu. In De- 
cember, 1796, Josephine was at Genoa, where she was received 
with studied magnificence, by those in that ancient state who ad- 
hered to the French interest, and where, to the scandal of the 
rigid Catholics, the company continued assembled, at a ball given 
by M. de Serva, till a late hour on Friday morning, despite the? 
presence of a senator having in his pocket, but not venturing to 
enforce, a decree of the senate for the better observation of the 
fast day upon the occasion. These, however, were probably only 
occasional visits ; but after the signature of the treaty of Leoben, 
and during the various negotiations which took place before it was 
finally adjusted, as ratified at Campo Formio, Josephine lived' in. 
domestic society with her husband, at the beautiful seat, or rather 
palace, of Montebello. 

This villa, celebrated from the important negotiations of which 
it was the scene, is situated a few leagues from Milan, on a gently 
sloping hill, which commands an extensive prospect over the fer- 
tile plains of Lombardy. The ladies of the highest rank, as well 
as those celebrated for beauty and accomplishments, — all, in short, 
who could add charms to society, — ^were daily paying their homage 
to Josephine, who received them with a felicity of address which 
seemed as if she had been boim for exercising the high courtesies 
that devolved upon the wife of so distinguished a person as Napo- 
leon. 

N egotiations proceeded amid gaiety and pleasure. The various 
ministers and envoys of Austria, of the Pope, of the Kings of 
Naples and Sardinia, of the Duke of Parma, of the Swiss Cantons, 
of several of the Princes of Germany, — the throng of generals, 
of persons in authority, of deputies of towns, — with the daily ar- 
rival and despatch of numerous couriers, the bustle of important 
business, mingled with fetes and entertainments, with balls and 
with hunting parties, — gave the picture of a splendid court, and . 
the assemblage was called accordingly, by the Italians, the Court 
of Montebello. It was such in point of importance ; for the deli- 
berations agitated there were to regulate the political relations 
of Germany, and decide the fate of the King of Sardinia, of Swit- 
zerland, of Venice, of Genoa : all destined to hear from the voice 
of Napoleon, the terms on which their national existence was to 
be prolonged or terminated. 

Montebello was not less the abode of pleasure. The sove- 
reigns of this diplomatic and military court made excursions to 
the lago JIaggiore, to lago di Como, to the Borromean islands, 
and occupied at pleasure the villas which smround those delici- 
ous regions. Every town, every village, desired to distinguish 
itself by some peculiar mark of homage and respect to liim, whom 
they then named the Liberator of Italy.* These expressions are 
in a great measure those of Napoleon himself, who seems to have 


1 Montholon, tom. iv., p. 14/. 
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Ifwljcd back on th« period of his Efo with warmer recollections 
of pleasurable enjoyment than lie had experienced on any other 
occasion. 

It was probably tlio happiest time of his life. Ilononr, be- 
yond tliat of a crowned head, was his own, and had the full re- 
Iisli of novelty to a mind which two or three years before was 


altcd dominion ; and he had not yet become aware that posses- 
sion brin;^ satiety, and that all earthly derires and wishes ter- 


laatly, and by far the most important of them, the definitive 
treaty wth Austria, wWch inTolved the anallulation of Venice 
03 an independent state. 


randists, from a club so termed,’ whose object It was to break 
down tho oligarchy, and revoluuotiize the government The no- 
bles were naturally opposed to this, and a brgo body of the po- 
pulace much employed by tliem, and strict Ca^ohes, were, ready 
to second tliem in their defence. 

Tho establishment of two Italian democracies upon the Po, 
made the Genoese rerolntionists conceive the time was arrived 
when their own state ought to pass through a similar ordeal of 


I The ejab held their nie«tui*i at the home of an apothecaw, aamed 
rOiTulo Botta deecnbea him aa “nn aomoprecipitoso. edi esiremipeniierl, 
a che credera, che ogni coia fosae hata pel amvaie a quella kbertk, ch ei u 
figorara in meiite.”— Aforta. tom. 1l, p 3M. 
i Montholoc, tom. tv , p. ISZ. 
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pulpit and the confessional as the means of warning good Catho- 
lics against the change demanded by the Morandists — they ex- 
posed the Holy Sacrament, and made processions and public 
prayers, as if threatened with a descent of the Algerines. 

Meanwhile, the Morandists took up arms, displayed the French 
colours, and conceiving their enterprise was on the point of suc- 
cess, seized the gate of the arsenal and that of the jj 22 
harbour. But their triumph was short. Ten thou- 
sand armed labourers started as from out of the earth, under the 
command of their syndics, or municipal officers, with cries of 
“ Viva Maria ! ” and declared for the aristocracy. The insur- 
gents, totally defeated, were compelled to shut themselves up in 
their houses, where they were assailed by the stronger party, 
and finally rented. The French residing in Genoa were mal- 
treated by the prevailing party, their houses pillaged, and they 
themselves dragged to prison. 

The last circumstance gave Buonaparte an ostensible right to 
interfere, which he would probably have done even had no such 
violence been committed. He sent his aide-de-camp La Valette 
to Genoa, with the threat of instantly moving against the city a 
division of his army, unless the prisoners were set at liberty, the 
atistocratic party disarmed, and such alterations, or rather such 
a complete change of government adopted, as should be agreeable 
to the French commandei'-in-chief. Against this there was no 
appeal. The inquisitors were laid under arrest, for having de- 
fended, with the assistance of their fellow-citizens, the existing 
institutions of the state; and the doge, until two other magis- 
ti’ates of the first rank, went to learn at Montebello, the head- 
quarters of Napoleon, what was to be the future fate of the City, 
proudly called of Palaces.^ They received the outlines of such 
, a democracy as Napoleon conceived suitable for them ; and he 
appears to have been unusually favourable to the state, which, 
according to the French affectation of doing every thing upon 
a classical model, now underwent revolutionary baptism, and was 
called the Ligurian Republic. It was stipulated, that the French 
who had suffered should be indemnified; but no contributions 
Were exacted for the use of the French army, nor did the col- 
lections and cabinets of Genoa pay any tribute to tlie Parisian 
Museum.'^ 

Shortly after, the democratic party having gone so far as to 
exclude the nobles from the government, and from all offices of 
trust, called down by doing so a severe admonition from Buona- 

' “ On the nth of June, the deputies from tlic Senate Eicned a convention at 
.Monteljcllo, whicli put an end to Oori.V.s constitution, and established the de- 
.uocratical Rovernment of Genoa. The people burned the Golden Book, and 
hrake the statue of Boria to pieces. This outraRe on the memory of that great 
man displc.ased Naimleon, who required the provisional government to restore 
it,” — Mostiiolo.n, tom. iv., p. 157. 

3 Montholon, tom. iv., p. 155; Jomini, tom. r., p. IGD; Botta, tom. ii., p. 
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prte. lie ifwiojyft/ lliein <0 offend the prejudices, or 
“J" ■ insult the frellngs of the more scrupulous Catholics, de* 


iiuti lie uiu so. 


SAud Sardinian or Piedmontese infantr}*, and hve hundred ca> 
% airy ; and ho reckoned much on lliis contingent, In case of the 
nar being renewed with Austna. But the Bireetory shifted and 
evaded lus solicitations, and declined condmlng this treaty, pro- 
bably because they considered (he army under his command as 
already suSaently strong, being, os the soldiers were, so devoted 
to their leader. At length, however, the treaty nas ratified, bat 
too late to serve Buonaparte’s object 


as many of them being united under one energetic and active go- 
vernment as should render them a power of some importance, 
instead of being divided as heretofore mto petty states, which 
could not offer effectual resistance even to invasion on the part 
of a power of the second class, much more if attacked by Prance 
or Austna. 
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The formation of a compact and independent state in the 
north of Italy, was what Napoleon had much at heart. But the 
Cispadane and Transpadane republics were alike averse to a union, 
and that of Romagna had declined on its part a junction with the 
Cispadane commonwealth, and set up for a puny and feeble inde- 
pendence, under the title of the Emilian Republic. Buonaparte 
was enabled to overcome these grudgings and heart-brnmings, by 
pointing out to them the General Republic, which it was now his 
system to create, as being destined to form the kernel of a state 
which should be enlarged fx’om time to time as opportunities 
offered, until it should include all Italy under one single govern- 
ment. This flattering prospect, in assigning to Italy, though at 
some distant date, the probability of forming one great coimtr^', 
united in itself, and independent of the rest of Europe, instead of 
being, as now, parcelled out into petty states, natoally overcame 
all the local dislikes and predilections which might have pre- 
vented the union of the Cispadane, Transpadane, and Emilian re- 
publics into one, and, that important measure was resolved upon 
accordingly. 

The Cisalpine republic was the name fixed upon to designate 
the united commonwealth. The French would more willingly 
have named it, with respect to Paris, the Transalpine republic ; 
but that would have been innovating upon the ancient title which 
Rome has to be the central point, with reference to which, all 
other parts of Italy assume their local description. It would 
have destroyed all classical propriety, and have confused histo- 
rical recollections, if, what had hitherto been called the Ultra- 
montane side of the Alps, had, to gratify Parisian vanity, been 
termed the Hither side of the same chain of mountains. 

The constitution assigned to the Cisalpine republic, was the 
same which the French had last of all adopted, in Avhat they 
called the year five, having a Directory of e.xecutive administra- 
tors, and two Councils. They were installed upon the 30th of 
Jmie, 1797. Four members of the Directoi’y were named by 
Buonaparte, and the addition of a fifth was promised with all 
convenient speed. On the 14th of July following, a review was 
made of thirty thousand national guards. The fortresses of Lom- 
bardy, and the other districts, were delivered up to the local au- 
thorities, and the French army, retiring from the territories of 
the new republic, took up cantonments in the Venetian states. 
Proclam.ation had already been made, that the states belonging 
to the Cisalpine republic having been acquired by France by the 
right of conquest, she had used her privilege to form them into 
tlicir present free and independent government, which, already 
recognised by the Emperor and the Directory, could not fail to 
be acknowledged within a short time by all the other powers of 
Em’ope.* 


• Thibaudcau, tom. iii., p. 121: Jlontholon, tom. ir., p. 179; Jomini, tom. x., 
p. 304. 
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Caonajiarte soon after shovctl that he was serious in his design 
of cnlargmc; tlic Cisalpine rcpabli^ os opportunity could be made 
to serve. Tliero arc three valleys, termed the Valteline districts, 
which run down from the Swiss mountains towards the lake of 
(^mo. The natives of the Valteline arc about one hundred and 
sixty thousand souls. Tliey speak Italian, and are cliiefly of the 
Catholic persuasion. These ^Icys were at this period the sub- 


sliare ui iiieir iiuiiciii'ies, lu uie iiisuaciei wt .k iuLum 

The moderation of the proposal may be adirntted to excuse the 


quaffed the waters of the RJiine. As they turned a deaf ear to 
his propo^I, deserted bis tnbnnal, and endeavoured to find sup* 


tnet, ol the Valteline, m time euuuiig, to uetouj' ui, aim u<. 
of, the Cisalpine republic. The Grisons in vain humbled tlicm- 
selres when it w as toe late, and protested their readiness to plead 


I itombolon. ton. iv . p. 187. 
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before a mediator too powerful to be declined under any ground 
known in law ; and the Valteline territory was adjudged [October 
10] inalienably annexed to and united with Lombardy ; of which, 
doubtless, itforms, from mannersand contiguity, a natural portion.’ 

The existence of a state having free institutions, however im- 
perfect, seemed to work an almost instant amelioration on the 
character of the people of the north of Italy. The effeminacy 
and trifling habits which resigned all the period of youth to in- 
trigue and amusement, began to give place to firmer and more 
manly virtues — to the desire of honourable minds to distinguish 
themselves in arts and arms.® Buonaparte had himself said, that 
twenty years would be necessary to work a radical change on the 
national character of the Italians ; but even already those seeds 
were sown, among a people hitherto frivolous because excluded 
from public business, and timorous because they were not per- 
mitted the use of arms, which afterwards made the Italians of 
the north equal the French themselves in bra\dng the terrors of 
war, besides producing several civil characters of eminence. 

Amid those subordinate discussions, as they might be termed, 
in comparison to the negotiations betwixt Austria and France, 
these two high Contracting parties found great difficulty in agreeing 
as to the pacific superstructure which they should build upon the 
foundation which had been laid by the preliminaries exchanged 
at Leoben. Nay, it seemed as if some of the principal stipula- 
tions, which had been there agreed upon as the corner-stones of 
their treaty, were even already beginning to be unsettled. 

It will be remembered, that, in exchange for the cession of 
Flanders, and of all the countries on the left side of the Rhine, 
including the strong city of Mayence, which she was to yield up 
to France in perpetuity, Austria stipulated an indemnification on 
some other frontier. The original project bore, that the Lom- 
bardic republic, since termed the Cisalpine, should have all the 
territories extending from Piedmont to the river Oglio. Those 
to the eastward of that river were to be ceded to Austria as an 
equivalent for the cession of Belgium, and the left bank of the 
Rhine. The Oglio, rising in the Alps, descends through the fer- 
tile districts of Brescia and Cremasco, and falls into the Po near 
Borgo-forte, enclosing Mantua on its left bank, which strong for- 
tress, the citadel of Italy, was, by this allocation, to be restored 
to Austria. There were farther compensations assigned to the 

1 Montholon, tom. iy., p. 185 ; Botta, tom. ii., p. 461. 

- “ Instead of passing their time at the feet of 'women, the young Italians 
now frequented the riding and fencing schools, and fields of exercise. In the 
comedies and street farces, there had always been an Italian, represented as a 
rery cowardly though witty fellow, and a kind of bullying captain,— sometimes 
a Frenchman, but more frequently a German — a very po'werful, brave, and 
brutal character, who never failed to conclude -with caning the Italian to the 
great satisfaction of the applauding spectators. But such allusions were now 
no longer endured by the populace ; authors now brought brave Italians on 
the stage, putting foreigners to flight, and defending their honour and their 
rights.”— Napopeon, 3Ionlholpn, tom. iv., p. 185, 
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Emperor, Ly the preliminaries of Lcoben. Venice vras to be de 
prived of licr territories on the mainland, which were to be con 
fiscated to au^ent the indemnity destined for the empire; am 
this, aUhou;;h Venice, as far ns lioonaparte jet knew, had beei 
faithful to the neutrality ahe had adopted. To redeem this piec( 
of injustice, another was to be perpetrated. The state of Venice 


These, however, with llicir population, which he had led to hope 


treaty of Leoben, from which it appears that the negotiators of 


the balance. 

It is true, the infant Cispadane republic eseftped the fate to 
which its patron and founder ^vaa about to resign it; for after this 
arrangement been provisionally adjusted, news came of the 
insurrection of Venice, the attack upon the French through her 
whole territory, and the massacre at Verona. This aggression 
placed the ancient repubhc, so far as France was concerned, m 
the light of a hostile power, and entitled Buonaparte to deal with 
her Os a centered one, perhaps to divide, or altogether to annU 
iiilate her. But, on the other hand, he had received their sub- 


on the other hand, was the more deeply bound to have protected 
the ancient republic, for it was in hey cause that Venice so rashly 
assumed arms ; but such is the gratitude of nations, such the 
faith of politicians, that she appears, from the beginning, to have 
had no scruple in profiting by the spoils of an ally, who had re- 
ceived a death-wound in her cause. 

By the time die negotiators met for finally discussing the pre- 
liminaries, the Directory of Friince, either to thwart Buonaparte, 
whose superiority became too visible, or because diey actually 
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t “ Count Cobeiilzcl ivai a native of Jlni'sch ; a very nKreealile man in coin- 

f iany, and distiuRUi'.liecl liy studied jiolitenesi; liut (Keillve and inlraelalile in 
insiness. Tlierc was a want of propriety and preciuoii in liK mode of express- 
iiifj himself, of whicli he was sensible ; and he endeavoured to corapeiiMto for 
this hy lalkinK loud and using imperious gestures."— N. msjluon, Jlontlioton, 
tom. iv., p. 23:1. 
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a few clmttering dcclahnorf:, whom I might hcUor tlcpci'lbo as 
madmen, to talk of a universal republic — I wish they would try 
a winter campaign. Tlio Venetian republic exists no longer. 
Effeminato, corrupted, treacherous, and hypocritical, the Vene- 
tians are unfit for liberty. If she h.as the spirit to appreciate, or 
courage to assert it, the time is not unfavourable — lot her stand 
up for it.”' Thus, with insult added to mi.scry, and great con- 
tempt thrown by Napoleon on the friends of liberty all over the 
world, the fate of Venice was closed. The most remavliablc in- 
cident of the final transfer to the Austrians was, that the aged 
Doge Marini drojit down senseless as he was about to take the 
oath of .allegiance to the Imperial commissioner, and died shortly 
after. 

Napoleon Buonaparte had now finished for the present his 
career of destiny in Italy, which country first saw his rising talents, 
and was .always .a .subject of peculiar interest to him. He took an 
afl'ccting Ic.ave of the soldiers,'' who could scarce hope ever to see 
him replaced by a general of merits so transcendent, 
and made a moderate and judicious address to the Nov. is. 
Cis.alpine republic. Finally, ho departed, to return 
through Switzerland to llastadt, whera a congress was sitting for 
the settlement and pacification of the German empire, and where 
he was to act as a plenipotcnti.ai’y on the part of Franco.'' 

On the journey he was obsers'ed to bo moody and deeply con- 
templative. The separation from a hundred thousand men whom 
ho might call his own, and the uncerbainty of the future destinic.s 
to which he might be summoned, arc enough to account for this, 
without supposing, as some have done, that he already had dis- 
tinctly fonned any of those projects of ambition which Time 
opened to him. Doubtless, however, his ardent ambition showed 
him remote and undefined visions of greatness. He could not 
but be sensible that ho rcturaed to the capital of France in .a 
situation which .scarce admitted of any mediocrity. Ho must 
either be raised to a yet more distinguished height, or altogether 
broken down, levelled with the mass of subjects, .and consigned 
to comparative obscurity. There was no middle st.ation for the 
Ckinqueror and Liberator of Italy. 

in the course of over-runninR Scotland, w.as reminded of the claims of the c.an- 
didate for the throne, in whose cause lie had pretended to take arms, he an- 
swered in the very words of Buonaparte, — “ Have wo nothing else to do hut to 
conquer kingdoms for other people?" — S. 

1 Daru, tom. vi., p. GO; Thibaude.au, tom. iii., p. 394. 

2 “ Soldiers! I set out to-morrow for Rastadt. Separated from the army, I 

shall sigh for the moment of my rejoining it, and braving fresh dangers. What- 
ever post ■ ‘ to the soldiers of the army of Italy, they will 

always he' ■ 'liberty, andof thegloryofthe French name. 

Soldiers! ' . , nces you have conquered, of the nations you 

have set free, and the battles you have fought in two campaigns, say, ‘ in the 
ne.xt two campaigns we shall do still more !’’’ 

3 Montholon, tom. iv., p. 258. 
i VOL. ir. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Petrotpeet — The Siredory—tkey become unpopular—Ccmet of 
thetr ^popularity — Alto at emntty amony themtehet — State of 
vublie feeling in France — Invointof numbert,faTOurahle to the 
Bourbom; but the Army and monied Interest against them — 
Pichegrv, head of tie Itogaluts, appointed President of the 
Counexl of Fite Httndred — Bathe Marboxs, another Eoyalist, 
President of the Council of Ancients — Directory throw themsehes 
upon the succour of Hoche and Buonaparte — Buonaparte’s per- 
sonal Polities disetissed — Puhegru’t Correspondence axth the 
Bourbons— known to Buonaparte— He despatches Augereau to 
Paris— Direeto^ arrest their principal Opponents in the Coun- 
cils onihe l^tk Pruetidor,and Banuk them to Guiana — Namno 
and Impolitic Conduct of the Directory to Buonaparte — Pro- 
jected Inxasion of England. 

WaiiE the conqueror of Italy was pursuing his victories beyond 
the Alps, the French Directory, in whose name he achieved 
them, had become, to the conviction of all men, as unlikely to 
produce the benefits of a settled government, as any of their 
predecessors vested with the supreme rule. 

It is with politics as with mecliamcs, ingenuity is not aluaj's 
combined with utility. Some one observed to the late celebrated 
Mr. Watt, that it was wonderful for what a number of useless in- 
ventions, illustrated by the most ingenious and apparently satis- 
factory models, patents were yearly issued : he replied, that he 


useful.” Some such imperfection seems to have attended the 
works of these speculative politicians who framed the various 
ephemeral constitutions of Franco However well they looked 
upon paper, and however reasonable they sounded to the ear, 
no one ever thought of them as laws which required veneration 
and obedience Did » constitutional rule preclude a favourite 
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Directory, which contained men of considerable talent, conducted 
themselves with great prudence. The difficulty and danger of 
their situation served to prevent their separating, as the weight 
put above an arch keeps the stones in their places. Their exer- 
tions in the attempt to redeem the finances, support the war, and 
re-establish the tranquillity of the country, were attended at first 
with success. The national factions also sunk before them for a 
season. They had defeated the aristocratic citizens of Paris on 
the 13th Vendemiaire ; and when the original revolutionists, or 
democrats, attempted a conspiracy, under the conduct of Gracchus 
Baboeuf,^ their endeavours to seduce the troops totally failed, and 
their lives paid the forfeit of their rash attempt to brmg back the 
Reign of Terror. Thus, the Directory, or executive power, under 
the constitution of the year Three, were for a season triumphant 
over the internal factions, and, belonging to neither, were in a 
'situation to command both. 

But they had few who were really, and on principle, attached 
to their government, and most endimed it 'only as something 
better than a new revolutionary movement, and otherwise in no 
respect eligible. To have rendered their authority permanent, 
the Directory must have had great unanimity in their own body, 
and also brilliant success abroad, and they enjoyed neither one 
nor the other. The very concoction of their body included the 
principles of disunion. They were a sort of five kings, retiring 
from office by rotation, inhabiting each his separate class of apart- 
ments in the Luxembourg palace, having each his different esta- 
blishments, 'classes of clients, circles of courtiers, flatterers, and 
instruments. The republican simplicity, of late so essential to a 
patriot, was laid aside entirely. New costumes of the most 
splendid kind were devised for the different office-bearers of the 
state. This change took its rise from the weakness and vanity of 
Barras, who loved show, and used to go a-hunting with all the 
formal attendance of a prince. But it was an indulgence of 
luxury, which gave scandal to both the great parties in the state ; 
— ^the Republicans, who held it altogether in contempt; — and 
the Royalists, who considered it as an usm'pation of the royal 
dress and appendages.^ 

The finances became continually moi’e and more a subject of 
uneasiness. In the days of terror, money was easily raised, be- 
cause it was demanded under pain of death, and assignats were 


1 An Italian, by name Buonarotti, and of tlie same family -with the great 
Jlicbael Angelo, has recently published a full account of the conspiracy of Ba- 
boeuf, — to this writer the curious reader is referred. “ Les fruits sont a tous, 
la terre h personne," was his favourite text and that of his fellow-levellers, and 
the burden of their songs, which were to take place of Ca Ira, and La Carmag- 
nole, was “ Le Soleil luit pour tout le moude.” On being arrested, Baboeuf 
'Wrote to the Directory — “ Whatever may be my fate, my name will be placed 
with those of Bamevet and Sidney ; whether conducted to death or to banish- 
ment, I am certain of arriving at immortality!” He was condemned to the 
guillotine in ilay, 1797, but stabbed himself in his prison. 

2 Montholon, tom. iv,, p. 195. 
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indulged it, and the state vrhom they represented They loaded 
with exactions the trade of tlte Batavian republic, whose freedom 
they had protended to recognise, and treatM with most haughty 
superiority the ambassadors of independent states. Some of 


was, indeed, a great error in the constitution, that, though one 
hundred thousand livres were yearly allowed to each director 
while m office, }et he had no subsequent provision after he had 
retired from his fractional share of sovereignty. This penury, 
on the part of the public, opened a way to temptation, though of 
a kind to which mean minds only are obnoxious ; and such men 


• e 

' 1 * 
and favourite objects, which led them in turn to tease the French 
people with uonecessary legislation. La Beveillere-Lepaux was 
that inconsistent yet not uncommon character, an intolerant phi* 
losopher and an enthusiastic deist. He established a priesthood, 
and hymns and ceremonies for deism ; and, taking up the hope- 
ful project of substituting a dehiical worship for the Cliristian 
..... . jjarjssed the 

• ‘tadn of their 

rdinary trades 

■ • . 1 theory free- 

thinkers laughed, and religious men shuddered; hut all were 
equally annoyed by the legislative measures adopted on a sub- 
ject so ridiculous as this new ritual of heathenism.^ Another 

I A decree of llie Directorv.oftbeSSth January, i;97, fixed the current valae 
of assignati at twenty tons for a bondred franci.— 1!oxtoaii.lai<d, tom t , 
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cause of vexation was the philosophical arrangement of weights 
and measures upon a new principle, which had, in the meantime, 
the inconvenience of introducing doubt and uncertainty into all 
the arrangements of internal commerce, and deranging entirely 
such as France continued to hold with countries who were only 
acquainted with the ordinary standard.' 

It might have been thought that the distinguished success of 
the French arms under the auspices of the Directory would 
have dazzled the eyes of the French, attached as they have 
always been to military glory, aud blinded them to other less 
agreeable measures of their government. But the public were 
well aware, that the most brilliant share of these laurels had 
been reaped by Buonaparte on his own account; that he had 
received but slender reinforcements from France — the magni- 
tude of his achievements considered ; and that in regard to thu- 
instructions of government, much of his success was owing to his 
departure from them, and following his own course. It was also 
whispered, that he was an object of suspicion to the directors, 
and on his part undervalued their talents, and despised their per- 
sons. On the Rhine, again, though nothing could have been 
more distinguished than the behaviour of the Republican armies, 
yet their successes had been checkered with many reverses, and, 
contrasted with the Italian campaigns, lost their impression on 
the imagination. 

While they were thus becoming unpopular in the public opi- 
nion, the Directory had the great misfortune to be at enmity 
among themselves. From the time that Letourneur^ retired 
from ofSee in terms of the constitution, and Barthelemy was 
elected in his stead, there was a majority and an opposition in 
the Directory, the former consisting of Barras, Rewbel,® and La 
Reveillere — the latter, of Carnot and Barthelemy. Of the two 
last, Carnot (who had been, it may be remembered, a member 


■well, but his intelligence was confined, and he had neither habits of business, 
nor knowledge of mankind. The Jardin des Plantes and the Theophilanthropy, 
a new sect of which he had the folly to become the founder, occupied all his 
time. He was an honest man— jioor when he became a member of the Direc- 
tory, and poor when he left it.” — Napoleon, Las Cases, tom. ii., p. 136. 

1 “ The new system of weights aud measures will be a source of embarrass- 
ment and difficulties for several generations; and it is probable that the first 
learned commission employed to verify the measure of the meridian, will find 
it necessary to make some corrections. Thus are nations tormented about 
trifles!" — Napoleon, Monlholon, tom. iv.,p. 203. 

- “ Lctoumeur de la Manche was born in Normandy. It is difficult to ex- 
plain how he came to be appointed to the Directory ; it can only be from one 
of those unaccountable caprices of which large assemblies so often give an 
example. He was a man of narrow capacity, little learning, and of a weak 
mind. He was, however, a m.an of strict probity, and left the Directory with- 
out any fortune.” — Napoleon, Las Cases, tom. li., p. 142. 

3 “ Kcwbel, born in Alsace, was one of the best lawyers in the town of Col- 
mar. He possessed that kind of inteliigence which denotes a man skilled in 
the practice of the law, — his influence was always felt in deliberations— ho 
w.as easily inspired with prejudices, and had little faith in the existence of 
virtue. It is problematical whether he did or did not amass a fortune, during 
the time he yvas in the Directory.” — Napoleon, Las Cases, tom. ii., p. 138. 
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of the Committee of Public Safety under Ilobespierrc) 


LiTOr 


thelemy of course dissented from tlie majority of tlie Directors, 
because secretly and warmly ho desired the restoration of the 
Bourbons — an erent which must have been fraught with danger 


Buonaparte could neither be reinforced nor supported in case 
of a reverse. Barras’s anger on the occasion was so gr^^^ 
he told Camot at the councihboard, it was to him they owed 


cil of Elders adhered to the Directory, many of that body belong, 
mg to the old republican partisans. But in the more popularly 
composed Council of Five Hundred, the opposition to the govern- 
ment possessed a great majority, all of whom were decidedly 


niy 01 tue rrench people. 

But, for reasons menUoned elsewhere, the military were the 
decided opponents of the Bonrbons, and the purchasers of na- 
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tional tloninins, thmigli every Fucccssivc Kilo which might have 
taken place, were deeply interested against their restoration. 
Numbers might lie on tlic side of the Royalists; but physical 
force, and the influence of wealth and of the monied interest, were 
decidedly against them. 

Pichegru might now bo regarded ns chief of the Royal party. 
He was an able and successful general, to whom Franco owed the 
conquest of Holland. Like La Fayette and Dumouricz, he had 
been disgusted with the conduct of the Revolution ; and like the 
last of the two generals named, had opened a communication 
with the Bourbons. He was accused of having suflered his anny 
to be bctr.ayod in a defeat by Clairfait ; and the government, in 
179G, removed him from the command of the army of the Sambro 
and Meuse, offering him in exchange the situation of ambassador 
to Sweden. Ho declined this species of honourable exile, and, 
retiring to Fraucho Compte, continued his correspondence with 
the Impcri.al generals.* The Royalists expected much from the 
countenance of a military man of a name so imposing ; but we 
have seen more than once in the course of these memoirs, that 
a general without an army is like a hilt without the blade which 
it should wield and direct. 

An opportunity, however, offered Pichegru the mc.ans of serv- 
ing his party in a civil capacity, and that a most important one. 
The elections of May, 1797, made to replace that proportion of 
the councils which retired by rotation, terminated gencmlly in 
favoui’ of the Royalists, and served plainly to show on which side 
the balance of popular fooling now leaned. Pichcgni, who had 
been returned as one of the deputies, was chosen by acclamation 
President of the Council of Five Hundred, and Barbd Marbois, 
another Royalist, was elected to the same office by the Council of 
Ancients, Avhile, as we have already said, Barthelemy, likewise 
friendly to monarchy, was introduced into the Directory. 

These elections were evil signs for the Directory, who did not 
fail soon to be attacked on every side, and upbraided with the 
continuance of the war and the financial distresses. Various j our- 
nals were at the disposal of the party opposed to the majority of 
the directors, and hostilities were commenced between the par- 
ties, both in the assemblies, where the Royalists had the advan- 
tage, and in the public papers, where they were abo favourably 
listened to. The French arc of an impatient temper, and could 
not be long brought to carry on their wai’fare within the limits 
assigned by the constitution. Each party, without much regard 
•to the state of the law, looked about for the means of physical 
force with which they might arm themselves. The Directory, 
(that is, the majority of that body,) sensible of their unpopularity, 
and the predominance of the opposite party, which seemed for a 
.time to liave succeeded to the boldness and audacity of the revo- 


* Jlonlbolon, touj. iv., p. 210. 
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lutionary class, had, in their agony of extremity, reconree to the 
army, and threw themseirea npon the succour of Hoche and of 
Buonaparte. 


least hope of success. Angereao was of the same opinion, and 
mistook his man go much, tliat when Madame de Sta^l asked 
whether Buonaparte was not inclined to make himself King of 


rectory, fell mto a sort of rapture on the classical republican feel- 
ings by nhich Buonap.arte n-as actuated, nhich they said rendered 
the hope of his return a pleasure pure and unmixed, and pre- 
cluded the possibility of treachery or engrossing ideas on hU side. 
« The factious of ereiy class,” they said, " cannot hare an enemy 
more steady, or the gorernment a fnend more faithful, than he 
who, invested with the military power of which he has made so 
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army had boon led and commanded on that day. Besides, at the 
head of an army zealously republican, even his power over their 
minds required to ho . r.-;;’.;:: ' 1. f r - r.-.r time at least, by an 
apparent coiTcspondei ■ i-. i i betwixt the ti’oops 

and the general. But in the practical doctrines of govenimeut 
which he recommended to the Italian Bcjiublics, his ideas were 
studiously moderate, and he expressed the strongest fear of, and 
avoi-sion to, revolutionary doctrines, lie recommended the grant- 
ing equal rights and equal pidvileges to the nobles, as well .as to 
the indignant vasrals and plebeians who had risen against them. 
In a word, ho advocated a free .^ct of institutions, witlioul the in- 
termediate purgatory of a rcvohition. lie was, therefore, at this 
period, far from being a dacobin. 

But though Buouap.artc’s wishes were thus wisely moderated by 
practical ^^cws, he w.as not the less likely to be sensible that he 
was the object of fe.ar, of hatred, and of course of satire and mis- 
representation, to th.at side of the opposed partips in France which 
favoured royalty. TJnhajjpily for himself, he was peculiarly ac- 
cessible to cvci'y wound of this nature, and, anxiotisly jealous of 
his fame, suffered as much under the puny attacks of the jour- 
nalists,* as a noble steer or a giillant horae does amid his rich 
p.asture, under the pci'secutions of insects, which, in comparison 
to himself, are not only impotent, but nc.arly invisible. In several 
letters to the Directory, ho exhibits feelings of this nature which 
would have been more gracefully concealed, and evinces an ins- 
tability against the opposition prints, which we think likely to have 
increased the ze.al with which he came forward on the Rcpublic.an 
side at this important ciisis.^ 

Another circumstance, which, witliout determining Buonaparte’s 
conduct, may have operated in increasing his good-will to tho 
cause which he embraced, was his having obtained tho clew of 
Pichegru’s correspondence with the house of Bourbon.^ To have 
concealed this, would have been but a second rate merit with tho 
e.\iled family, whose first thanks must have been due to the par- 
tisan whom he protected. This was no part for Buonaparte to 
play ; not that we have a right to say he would have accepted the 
chief character had it been offered to him, but his ambition could 
never have stooped to any inferior place in the drama. In all 
probability, his ideas fluctuated betwixt the example of Cromwell 
and of Washington — to be the actual liberator, or the absolute 
governor of his country. 

His particular infonnation respecting Pichegiai’s negotiations, 
was derived from an incident at the capture of Venice. 


1 " All the journals -n-ere full of harangues against tho General of the Army 
of Italy ; They depreciated his successes, vilified his character, calumniated his 
administration, threw out suspicions respecting his fidelity to tho Republie, and 
accused him of ambitious designs.”— Napolkon, Slonlholon, tom. iv., p. 212. _ 

2 See especially his Letter to the Directory, 17th J-aiy.— Correspondence Ine- 
dite, tom. iv., p. 14. 

3 Montholon, tom. iv., pp. 148, 211. 
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When the degenerate Venetians, more under the impulse of 


already meditated to adopt. 

Possessed of these documents, and sure that, in addressing 
a French army of the day, he uoold swim with the tide If he 


of their country. They hare set you an example ; yon owe your 
lires to thirty millions of Frenchmen, and to the national name, 
which has received new splendour from y our victories Soldiers! 
I am aware you are deeply ad’ected by the dangers which threaten 
the country. Bat site can be subjected to none winch are real. 
The same men who made France triumph over united Europe, still 


for liberty — let us swear, too, on our standards — War to the 
enemies of the Republic, and of the Constitution of the year 
Three!”* 

It is needless to remark, (bat, under the British constitution, 
or any other existmg on fixed principles, the haranguing an armed 
body of soldiers, with the purpose of inducing them to interfere 



17n7-3 AUGEREAU DESPATCHED TO PARTS. 1S7 

by force in any constitutionnl question, would bo in one point of 
view niutiny, in another high treason. 

The hint so distinctly given by the general, was immediately 
adopted by the troops. Deep c.allcd to deep, and each division 
of the anny, whatever its denomination, poured forth its menaces 
of milit.arV foi'co .and compulsion against the opposition party in 
the councils, who hold opinions different from those of their mili- 
tary chief, but which they had, at least hitherto, only expressed 
ami supported by those means of resistance which the constitution 
placed in their power. In other words, the soldiers’ idea of a 
republic w.as, tliat the sword was to decide Hie constitutional 
debates, which give so much trouble to ministci's in a mixed or 
settled government. The Pretorian bands, the Strclitzes, the 
J.anissaric.s, have all in their turn entertained tins primitive and 
simple idea of reforming abuses in a state, and changing, by the 
application of military force, an unpopular dyn.asty, or an obnox- 
ious ministry. 

It was not by distant menaces alone that Buonaparte served 
the Directory at this important crisis. He despatched Augcreau 
to Paris, ostensibly for the purpose of presenting the standards 
taken at Mantua, but in reality to command the armed force which 
the majority of the Directory had dotennined to employ against 
their dissentient colleagues, and the opponents of their measures in 
the national councils. Augcreau was a blunt, bold, stupid soldier, 
a devoted Jacobin, whose principles were sufficiently well loiown 
to warr.ant his standing upon no constitutional delicacies.* But 
in case the Directory failed, Buonaparte kept himself in readiness 
to march instantly to Lyons at the head of fifteen thous.and men. 
There rallying the Republicans, and all who were attached to 
the Revolution, he would, according to his own well-chosen expres- 
sion, like Cffisar, have crossed the Rubicon at tho head of the 
popular p.arty — and ended, doubtless, like Crcs.ar, by himself 
usurping the supreme command, which he pretended to assert in 
behalf of the people.'* 

But Buonaparte’s presence was not so esscntiiilly necessary to 
the support of the Directory as he might have expected, or as ho 
perhaps hoped. 'Ihey had military aid nearer at hand. Disre- 
garding a fundamental law of the Constitution, which declared 
that armed troops should not be brought within a certain dis- 
tance of the Legislative Bodies, they moved towards Paris a part 
of General Hoche’s army. The majority of the Councils becom- 
ing alarmed, prepared means of defence by summoning the na- 
tional guards to arms. But Augcreau allowed them no 
time. He marched to their place of meeting, at tho head 

0 > “ The Directoir requested General Buonaparte to send one of his gene- 
rals of brigade to Paris, to await their orders. He chose General Augcreau, 
a man very decided in action, and not very capable of reasoning— two gua- 
lities which rendered him an excellent instrument of despotism, provided 
the despotism assumed the name of revolution.” — Mad. db Stael, tom. ii., 
p. 180. 

- Montholon, tom. iv., p. 216. 
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of a considerable armed force.* The guards stationed for their 


Council of Ancients, Pichegni, President of that of the Five Hun- 
dred,* and above one hundred and fift^ deputies, journalists, and 
other public characters. As an excuse for these arbitrary and 
illegal proceedings, the Directory made public the intercepted 


Few would at first believe Picbegru’s breach of faith; but it 
was suddenly confirmed by a proclamation of Moreau, who, Id the 
course of tlie war, had intercepted a baggage waggon belongiDg 
to the Austrian general Klinglio, and became possessed Of tlie 
whole secret correspondence, which, nevertheless, he had never 
mentioned, until it came out by the seizure of the Comte d’En* 
traigues’ ^rtfolio. Then, indeed, fearing perhaps the conse* 


conspiracies termed m its belialf. 

The Directory made a tyrannical use of the power which they 
obtained by their victory of the 18th I'ructidor, as this epoch 
w as called. They spilt, indeed, no blood, but otherw ise their mea- 
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sures against the defeated party were of the most illegal and 
oppressive character. A law, passed in the heat of animosity, 
condemned two directors, fifty deputies, and a hundred and forty- 
eight individuals of different classes (most of whom were persons 
of some character and influence,) to he transported to the scorch- 
ing and unhealthy deserts of Guiana, which, to many, was a sen- 
tence of lingering hut certain death. They were harharously 
treated, both on the passage to that dreadful place, and after 
they arrived there. It was a singular ])art of their fate, that they 
found several of the fiercest of their ancient enemies, the Jacobins, 
still cursing God and defying man, in the same land of wretched- 
ness and exile. 

Besides these severities, various elections were arbitrarily dis- 
solved, and other strong measures of public safety, as they were 
called, adopted, to render the power of the Directory more indis- 
putable. During this whole revolution, the lower portion of the 
population, which used to be so much agitated upon like occa- 
sions, remained perfectly quiet ; the struggle lay exclusively be- 
tween the middle classes, who inclined to a government on the 
basis of royalty, and the Directory, who, without having any very 
tangible class of political principles, had become possessed of the 
supreme power, desired to retain it, and made their point good 
by the assistance of the military. 

Buonaparte was much disappointed at the result of the 18th 
Fructidor, chiefly because, if less decisive, it would have added 
more to his consequence, and have given him an opportunity of 
crossing, as he termed it, the Rubicon. As it was, the majority of 
the directors, — three men of no particular talent, undistinguished 
alike by birth, by services to their country, or even by accidental 
popularity, and cast as it were by chance, upon supreme power, — 
remained by the issue of the struggle still the masters of the bold 
and ambitious conqueror, who probably already felt his own voca- 
tion to be for command rather than obedience. 

Napoleon appears by his Memoirs to have regretted the vio- 
lence with which the victorious directors prosecuted their per- 
sonal revenge, which involved many for whom he had respect. 
He declares his own idea of punishment would have gone no far- 
ther than imprisoning some of the most dangerous consph’ators, 
and placing others under the watchful superintendence of the 
police. He must have taken some painful interest in the fate of ■ 
Carnot in particular, whom he seems to have regarded as one 
of his most effective patrons.' Indeed, it is said that he was so 
much displeased with the Directory even prior to the 18th 1 
Fructidor, that he refused to remit a sum of money with which 

> In Camqt’s Memoirs, the merit of discovering Buonaparte’s talents and 
taking care of his promotion, is attributed to Carnot, rather than to Barras. i 
However this may he, it is certain that Napoleon acknowledged great obliga- j 
tion to Carnot, and protested to him perpetual gratitude. — See Moniteu}', 
No, WO, Feb. 1, 1797 .-S., 
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he had promised to aid them for the porpose of forrordlng 
that erent.* Barras’e seeretaiy was sent to task him with this 
contomacj' : which he did so imeercmonions]y, that the general, 
tmnsed to contradictiOD, was abont to order this agent to l« 
shot; but, on considentimi, pot him off with some insignihcant 
reply. 

It followed, from the doubtful terms on wliich Buonaparte 
stood with the Directory, that they must have viewed his re- 
turn to Paris with some apprehension, when they considered the 
impression likely to be made on any capital, but especially on 
that of Paris, by the appearance there of one who seemed to be 
the chosen favourite of Fortune, and to deserve her favours by 
the use which he made of them. The mediocrity of such men 
as Barras never gives them so much embarrassment, as when, 
being raised to an elevation above them desert, they fipd them- 
selves placed in comporisoa with one to whom nature has given 
the talents which their situation requires in themselves. The 
higher their condiuon, their demeanour is the more awkward ; 
for the factious advantages which they possess cannot raise 


he had himself entirely neglected them. ^Tiile he drew from the 
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French general plundered the Italians as Coi’tez did the Mexi- 
cans, he did not reserve any considerable share of the spoil for 
his own use, though the oppoi*tunity was often in his power. 

The commissary Salicetti, his countryman, recommended a 
less scrupulous line of conduct. Soon after the first successes in 
Italy, he acquainted Napoleon that the Chevalier d’Este, the 
Duke of Modena’s brother and envoy, had four millions of 
francs, in gold, contained in four chests, prepared for his accept- 
ance. " The Directory and the Legislative Bodies will never,” he 
said, “ aclcnowledge your services — ^your circumstances require 
the money, and the duke will gain a protector.” 

“ I thank you,” said Buonaparte ; “ but I will not for four 
millions place myself in the power of the Duke of Modena.” 

The Venetians, in the last agony of their terrors, offered the 
French general a present of seven millions, which was refused 
in the same manner. Austria also had made her proffers ; and 
they were nothing less than a principality in the empire, to be 
established in Napoleon’s favour, consisting of two hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants at least, a provision which would have 
put him out of danger of suffering by the proverbial ingratitude 
of a republic. The general transmitted his thanks to the Empe- 
ror for this proof of the interest which he took in his fortune, 
but added, he could accept of no wealth or preferment wliich did 
not proceed from the French people, and that he should be 
always satisfied with the amount of revenue which they might be 
disposed to afford him.* 

But however free from the wish to obtain wealth by any in- 
direct means, Napoleon appears to have expected, that in return 
for public services of such an unusual magnitude, some provision 
ought to have been made for him. An attempt was made to pro- 
cure a public grant of the domain of Chambord, and a large hotel 
in Paris, as an acknowledgment of the national gratitude for his 
brilliant successes ; but the Directory thwarted the proposal. 

The proposition respecting Chambord was not the only one of 
the land. Malibran, a member of the Council of Five Hundred, 
made a motion that Buonaparte should be endqwed with a re- 
venue at the public charge, of fifty thousand livres an- 
nually, with a reversion to his wife of one half of that ' 

sum.^ It may be supposed that this motion had not been suffi- 
ciently considered and preconcerted, since it was very indiffe- 
rently received, and was evaded by the swaggering declaration of 
a member,^ that such glorious deeds could not be rewarded by 
gold. So that the Assembly adopted the reasonable principle. 


1 Montholon, tom. iv., p. 103. 

2 Moniteur, Nov. 8; Thibaudeau, tom. iii., p. 423. 

3 “ Un grenadier Franpais avail fait une action trds brillante; son gdnd- 
ral lui offre trois lonis. Plus noble, plus gdndrcux, le grenadier refuse, et lui 
dit : ‘ Mon giniral, on nc fait pas ces ciioses-ld pour de Varomt.’ Irez-vous 
offrir de I’of a un hommo courbd sous le poids des lauriers? Non non. Fame 
de Buonaparte cst trop grande,” &c. — Thibaudeau, tom. iii., p. 423. _ 
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that because the debt of gratitude aas loo gi’eatto be paid in 


to estiiuatioD. 



hare been deterred from more doubtful and ambitious projects, 
by a prospect of sure and direct advantage ; but that marked 
ill'will and distrust must in every case render him dangerous, 
ivho has the poner to be so. 

Tiieir plan, instead of resting on an attempt to conciliate the 
ambitious conqueror, and soothe lum to the repose of a tranquil 
indulgence of mdepeodence and ease, seems to nave bees that of 
devising for him new labours, like the wife of Eurystbens for 
the juvenile Hercules. If he succeeded, theymay have privately 
counted upon securing the advantages for themselves; if he 
failed, they were rid of a troublesome rival in the race of power 
and popularity. It was with these views that they proposed 
to Napoleon to crowa lits roibtary glories, by assuming the com- 
mand of the preparations made for the conquest of England. 


CHAPTER XII. 

of (ht reipectire Sitvatiem of Gnat Britain and France, at 
the Period of Najx^eon'i relam from /taly — Negotiations at 
Lisle — Brolcen off—ArmgofEn^and decreed, and Buonaparte 
named to the Command — Jle lakes vp his Jiesidence in Paris — 
Public HonouTS-~-Tke real I'^kits of the Bireetorg discotered to 
he the Ezpedition to Eggpt — Armies of Italy and the Bhine, 


arrires before ilalta on lOtA June — Proceeds on his coarw, 
nmf, etching the Bntuh Squadron, lands at Alexandria on 
the Ut July — Description of ike tarious C7o«« trAo inhabit 
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Egypt : — 1. The Fellahs and Bedotiins — 2. The Cophts — 3. The 
itamelnhes — Napoleon tsswes « Proclamation against the 3'la- 
"nelnkes — Marches against them on the 7th July — Discontent of 
the French Troops — Battle of the Pyramids on 21si of Jtdy — 
Gah'o surrenders. 

It might have heen thought, such was the success of the French 
aims on the land, and of the British upon the sea, that the war 
must now he near its natural and unavoidable termination, like 
a fire when there no longer remain any combustibles to be de- 
voured. Wherever water could bear them, the British vessels of 
war had swept the seas of the enemy. The greater part of the 
foreign colonies belonging to France and her allies, among whom 
she now numbered Holland and Spain, were in the possession of 
the English, nor had France a chance of recovering them. On 
the contrary, not a musket was seen pointed against France on 
the continent; so that it seemed as if the great rival nations, 
fighting with different weapons, and on different elements, must 
at length give up a contest, in which it was almost impossible 
to come to a decisive struggle. 

An attempt accordingly was made, by the negotiation of Lisle, 
to bring to a period the wai', which appeared now to subsist en- 
tirely without an object. Lord Malmesbury, on that occasion, 
gave in, on the part of Britain, an offer to surrender all the con- 
quests she had made from France and her allies ; on condition 
of the cession of Ti’inidad, on the part of Spain, and of the Cape 
of Good Hope, Cochin, and Ceylon, on the part of Holland, with 
some stipulations in favour of the Prince of Orange and his 
adherents in the Netherlands. The French commissioners, in 
reply, declared, that their instructions required that the English 
should make a complete cession of their conquests, without any 
equivalent whatever ; and they insisted, as indispensable preli- 
minaries, that the King of Great Britain should lay aside his 
titular designation of King of France — that the Toulon fleet 
should be restored — and that the English should renounce their 
right to certain mortgages over the Netherlands, for money lent 
to the Emperor. Lord Malmesbury, of course, rejected a sweep- 
ing set of propositions, which decided every question against 
England even before the negotiation commenced, and solicited 
the French to offer some modified form of treaty.^ The 18th 
Fruetidor, however, had in the interim taken place, and the Re- 
publican party, being in possession of complete authority, broke 
off the negotiation, if it could be called such, abruptly, and 
ordered the English ambassador out of the dominions of the re- 
public with very little ceremony. It was now proclaimed gene- 
rally, that the existence of the English Carthage in the neigh- 
bourhood of the French Rome was altogether inadmissible ; that 
England must be subdued once more, as in the times of William 
> Annual Register, vol. xl., p. 6. 
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the Conqueror ; and the hopes of a complete and final victory 
over their natural rival and enemy, as the two nations are hut 
overapt to esteem each other, presented so flattering a prospect, 
that there ivas scarce a party in France, not e'en amongst the 
Kojabsts, which did not enter on what was expected to prove 


ocean an arm}, to he called the Army of England, and that the 
Citizen.General Buonaparte was named to the command. The 
intelligence was received m every part of France witli all tho 
triumph which attends the anticipabon of certain victory. The 
address of the Directory numbered all the conquests which 
France bad won, and the efforts she bad made, and prepared 
the French nation to expect the fruit of so many victories and 
sacrifices when they bad punished England for her perfidy and 
maritime tyranny. “ It is at London where the misfortunes of 
all Europe are forged and maoulactured — It is in London that 
they must be terminated ” In a solemn meeting held by the 
Directory, for the purpose of receiving the treaty of peace with 
Austria, which was presented to them by Berthier and Monge on 
the ^art of Buonaparte, the latter, who had been one of the com- 
misMoners for pillagmg Italy of her pictures and statues, and 
who looked, doubtless, to a new harvest of rarities in England, 


^ abode in the same modest bouse which he liad occupied 


v^uanieieuie lu ivueueia vicioirc. 

In a metropolis where all fa welcome that can vary the tedium 
of human hfe, the arrival of any remarkable person fa a species 
of holiday ; but auch an eminent character as Buonaparte — the 
conqueror — the sage — the politicun — the undaunted braver of 
every difficulty— the invmcible victor iu every battle — who liad 
earned the banners of the Republic from Genoa till their ap* 
proach scared the Pontiff in Rome, and the emperor m Vienna, 
was no everyday wonder. Hisyouth, too, added to the marvel, 
and still more the claim of general superiority over tlie society 
in which lie mingled, though consisting of the most distinguislied 
persons in France; a superiority cloaking itself with a species 
of reserve, which inferred, “ Yoo may look upon me, but you 
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cannot penetrate or see through me.” ‘ Napoleon’s general man- 
ner in society, during this part of his life, has heen described by 
an observer of first-rale power ; according to whom, he was one 
for whom the admiration which conld not be refused to him, was 
always mingled with a portion of fear. He was different in his 
manner from other men, and neither pleased nor angry, kind nor 
sevei’e, after the common fashion of humanity. He appeared to 
live for the execution of his own plans, and to consider others 
onlj' in so far as they were connected with, and could advance or 
oppose them. He estimated his fellow-mortals no otherwise than 
as they could be useful to his views ; and, with a precision of 
intelligence which seemed intuitive from its rapidity, he pene- 
trated the sentiments of those whom it was worth his while to 
study. Buonaparte did not then possess the ordinary tone of 
light conversation in society ; probably his mind was too much 
burdened or too proud to stoop to adopt that mode of pleasing, 
and there was a stiffness and reserve of manner which was per- 
haps adopted for the purpose of keeping people at a distance. 
His look had the same character’. When he thought himself 
closely observed, he had the power of discharging from his 
countenance all expression, save that of a vague and indefinite 
smile, and presenting to the curious investigator the fixed eyes 
and rigid features of a bust of marble.® 

When he talked with the purpose of pleasing, Buonaparte often 
told anecdotes of his life in a very pleasing manner ; when silent, 
he had something disdainful in the expression of his face ; when 
disposed to be quite at ease, he was, in Madame de Stael’s opi- 
nion, rather vulgar. His natural tone of feeling seemed to be a 
sense of internal superiority, and of secret contempt for ther 
world in Avhich he lived, the men with whom he acted, and even 
the very objects which he pureued. His character and manners 
were upon the whole strongly calculated to attract the attention 
, of the French nation, and to excite a perpetual interest even 
from the very mystery which attached to him, as well as from 
the splendour of his triumphs. The supreme power was resid- 
ing in the Luxembourg ostensibly ; but Paris was aware, that 
the means which had raised, and which must support and extend 
that power, were to be found in the humble mansion of the 
newly-christened Rue de la Victoire. 

Some of these features are perhaps harshly designed, as being 
drawn reccntibtis odiis. The disagreement between Buonaparte 
and Madame de Stael, from whom we have chiefly described 
them, is well known. It originated about this time, when, as a 
first-rate woman of talent, she was naturally desirous to attract 
the notice of the Victor of Victors. They appear to have mis- 
understood each other ; for the lady, who ought certainly to know 
best has informed us, “ that far from feeling her fear of Buona- 

1 Thibaudeau, tom. iii., p. 413; Montholon, tom. iy., p. 260. 

- Mad. de- StaS), Consid. sur la Kdv. Fran?., tom. ii., p. 199. 
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parte remoTed by repeated meetings, it seemed to increase, and 
his best exertions to please could not overcome her invincible 
aversion for wliat she found in bis character.”' His ironical 
contempt of excellence of every Lind, operated like the sword 
in romance, which froze while it wounded. Buonaparte seems 


presses it, tormented him when present. In truth, to use an 
established French phrase, they stood in a false position with 
respect to each other Madame do Stael might be pardoned for 
thinking that it would be difficult to resist her wit and her 
talent, when exerted with the pnrpose of pleasing ; but Buona^ 
parte was disposed to repel, rather tlian encourage the advances 
of one whose views were so sbrew-d, and her obsen-ations so 
keen, while her sex permitted her to push her mquines farther 
than one man might have dared to do in conversing with an- 
other. Sheccrtaiuly did desire to look into liim “with considei'* 
ate eyes,” and on one occadon yul hi? abilities to the proof, by 


peror was to enact the second Tlieodonck. 

In the meantime, while popular feeling and tlie approbation 
of distmguisbed genius were tlius seeking to pay court to the 
joutliful conqueror,* the Directory found thenaselves obliged to 

• Considerations, lom ii.p 197 

2 Lom Cases, tom iu., p 191 

^ Las Casos, tom iu., p 192, Uontliolon, tom ir , p 274; Thibaudenti, tom 

* “TIic leaden of all partus called npon bim; bat he refused to listen to 
ibem Tbe itrceU and soaarea thraoitb whicti he was esweeted to pass vete 
coDitantIr crowded, bet Napoleon Bern showed biaselL lie badno babitaal 
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render to him that semblance of homage which could not have 
been withheld ndthont giving much ofience to general opinion, 
and injm’ing those who omitted to pay it, much more than him 
who was entitled by the unanimous voice to receive it. On the 
1 0th of December, the Directory received Buonaparte in public, 
with honours which the Republican government had not yet 
conferred on any subject, and which must have seemed incon- 
gruous to those who had any recollection of the liberty and equa- 
lity, once so emphatically pronounced to be the talisman of French 
prosperity. The cei’emony took place in the gi-eat court of the 
Luxembourg palace, where the Directory, surrounded by all that 
was officially important or distinguished by talent, received from 
Buonaparte’s hand the confirmed treaty of Campo Formio.* The 
delivery of this document was accompanied by a speech from 
Buonaparte, in which he told the Directory, that, in order to 
establish a constitution founded on reason, it was necessary th.at 
eighteen centuries of prejudices should be conquered — “ The con- 
stitution of the year three, and j’ou, liave triumphed over all these 
obstacles.” '■* The triumph lasted exactly until the year eight, 
when the orator himself overthrew the constitution, destroyed the 
power of the rulers who had overcome the prejudices of eighteen 
centuries, and reigned in their stead. 

The French, who had banished religion from their thoughts, 
and from their system of domestic policy, yet usually preserved 
some perverted ceremony connected with it, on publie solemnities. 
They had disused the exercises of devotion, and expressly dis- 
owned the existence of an object of worahip ; yet they could not 
do without altars, and hjinns, and rites, upon such occasions as 
the present. The general, conducted by Barras, the president 
of the Directory, approached an erection, tei-med the Altar of the 
Country, where they went through various appropriate ceremo- 
nies, and at length dismissed a numerous assembly, much edified 
with what they had seen. The two Councils, or Representative 
Bodies, also gave a splendid banquet in honour of Buonaparte. 
And what he appeared to receive u-ith more particular satisfaction 
than these marks of distinction, the Institute admitted 
him a member of its body^ in the room of his friend 

visiters, except a few men of science, such as Monge, Berthollet, Borda, La- 
place, Prony, and Lagrange; several generals, as Berthier, Desaix, Lefevhre, 
Caffarelli, and Kleher ; and a very few deputies.” — Montholon, tom. iv., 
p. 269. 

1 “ Buonaparte arrived, dressed very simply, followed by his aides-de-camp, 
all taller than himself, but nearly bent by the respect which they displayed to 
him. M. de Tall^-rand, in presenting Buonaparte to the Directory, called him 
‘ the Liberator of Italy, and the Pacificator of the Continent.’ He assured them, 
that ‘ General Buonaparte detested luxury and splendour, the miserable ambi- 
tion of vulgar souls, and that he loved the poems of Ossian particularly because 
they detach ns from the earth.’ Mad. de Staed, tom. ii., p. 203 ; Montgail- 
lARD, tom. V., p. 83. 

2 Thibaudeau, tom. iii., p. 416. 

3 For the class of arts and sciences. Upon the occasion, Buonaparte ad- 
dressed this note to Camus, the president of the class. “ The suffrage of the 
distinguished men who compose the Institute honours me. I feel sensibly, that 
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There is nothing less phQosophical than to attach ridicule to the 
customs of other nabons, merely because they differ from those 


irious generals, in uie nuiuuter auu more v uigai* uioue i>i comer- 
ring on both large and prmcely domains 

Meantime, the threat of invasion nas maintained with unabated 
eamestnesis But it made no impression on the British, or rather 
it stimulated men of all ranks to bury temporary and party dis- 
sensions about politics, and bend themselreg, with the whole 

‘i- . ' ‘-r’-.' . '■ ■ 

1 1- I . • 1- • • 

' otten indicted tne acepest wounas upon trance, and was not now 
likely to give up to any thing short of the most dire necessity. 
Theoenefits were then seen of a free constitution, which permits 
the venom of party spirit to evaporate m open debate. Those who 
had differed on the quesbon of peace or war, were unanimous In 
that of national defence, and resistance to the common enemy ; 

approach of robbers. 

Buonaparte in the meanwhile made a complete survey of the 
coast of the British channel, pausing at each remarkable point, 
and making those remarks and calcu^tions which induced him to 
adopt, at an after period, the renewal of the project for a descent 
upon England.* Thereat of bis observations decided hisopi- 
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iilon, tliat in tlio present case tlio nndcrialting ought fo he aban- 
doned. The immense preparations .and violent threats of invasion 
wore c.arriod into no more serious efiect than the landing of about 
twelve or fourteen hundred Frenchmen, under a General Tate, 
at Fishguard, in South Wales. They \vcrc without artillery, and 
behaved rather like men whom a shipwreck had c.'i.st on a hos- 
tile shore, than lilce an invading enemy, as they gave themselves 
up as prisoners without even a show of defence to Lord Cawdor, 
■who had marched against them nt the head of a body of the 
Welsh militia, hastily drawn together on the alarm. The mea- 
sure w.as probably only to* bo considered as oxperimcnt.al, and as 
such must have been regarded as an entire faihirc.* 

The demonstrations of invasion, however, were ostensibly con- 
tinued, and every thing seemed arranged on cither side for a 
desperate collision betwixt the two most powerful nations in 
Europe. But the proceedings of politici.ans resemble those of the 
Indian traders called Banians, who seem cngiiged in talking .about 
ordinary and trifling affaira, while, with their hands concealed 
beneath a shawl that is spread between them, they arc secretly 
debating and adjusting, by signs, bai'gains of the utmost import- 
ance. While ail France anti England had their eyes fixed on 
the fleets and armies destined against the latter eountry, the 
Directory and their general had no intention of using those pre- 
parations, except as a blind to cover their real object, which was 
the celebrated expedition to Egj’pt. 

While yet in Italy, Buonap.arte had suggested to the Directory 
(13th September, 1797,) the advantage which might be derived 
from seizing upon Malta, which he represented as an easy prize. 
The knights, he said, were odious to the M.altcsc inhabitants, and 
were almost starving ; to augment which state of distress, and in- 
crease that incapacity of defence, he had already confiscated their 
Italian property. He then proceeded to intimate, that being 
possessed of Corfu and Malta, it was natural to bake possession of 
Egypt. Twenty-five thousand men, with eight or ten ships of the 
line, would be sufficient for the expedition, wliich he suggested 
might depart from the coasts of Italy 

Tallejw.and, then minister for foreign afiah-s, (in his answer of 
23d September,) saw the utmost advantage in the design upon 
Egypt, which, as a colony, would atti-act the commerce of India 
to Europe, in preference to the circuitous route by the Cape of 
Good Hope. This coii’espondence proves, that even before Buona- 
parte left Italy he had conceived the idea of the Egyptian expe- 

possessed in so eminent a degree. He examined till midnight, saiiors, pilots, 
smugglers, fishermen,— mahiiig objections, and listening with attention to their 
replies.” 

1 For some curious particulars respecting the Descent of the French in 
South Wales, see Appendix, No. V. 

- Correspondence Inddite, tom. iv., p. 17C. So early as the 10th of August, 
Buonaparte had written to the Directory , — “ Les temps ne sont pas dloignfe ou 
nous sentirons que, pour ddtruire vdritablement Angleterre, il faut nous emparer 
de I’Egypte.”— Ibid., tom. iv.,p. 77-— See also Jdmini, tom. x., p. 512, 
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dition, though probably only as one of the vast and vague schemes 
of ambition vbkh success m so many perilous enterprises had 


and perhaps loimding an empire, in a country long considered as 


of early art also were to he found among the gigantic_ruins of 


doubting, notusreflsoDabIy,wheUier the conquerors in that struggle 
could so far avail Ihemsehes of the victory which they had ob* 
tained over the majority of the national representatives, as to 


and disliked them; the violent Republicans remembered their 


publicans, the Directorial government appeared toremam stand- 
«ig, only because the factions to whom jt was unacceptable were 
afraid of each other's attaining a superiority m the struggle, 
which must attend its downfalL* 

This crisis of ^blic afliurs was a tempting opportunity for sucli 
a character as Buonaparte ; whose almost incredible successes, 
unvaried by a single reverse which deserved that name, natu- 
rally fixed the eyes of the nniltitudc, and indeed of the nation at 
large, upon him, as upon one who seemed destined to play the 


‘ Uontboliui, tom lr,p.281. 
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most distinguished part in any of those new changes, which the 
mutable state of the French Government seemed rapidly pre- 
paring. 

The people, naturally partial to a victor, followed him every 
where with acclamations, and his soldiers, in their camp-songs, 
spoke of pulling the attorneys out of the seat of government, and 
installing their victorious general. Even already, for the first 
time since the commencement of the Revolution, the French, los- 
ing their recent habits of thinking and speaking of the nation as a 
body, beg.an to interest themselves in Napoleon as an individual ; 
and that exclusive esteem of his person had already taken root in 
the public mind, which afterwards formed the foundation of his 
throne. 

Yet, in spite of these promising appearances, Napoleon, cau- 
tious as well as enterprising, saw that the time was not arrived 
when he could, without great risk, attempt to possess himself of 
the supreme government in France. The soldiers of Italy were 
indeed at his devotion, but there was another great and rival army 
belonging to the Republic, that of the Rhine, which had never 
been under his command, never had partaken his triumphs, and 
which naturally looked rather to Moreau than to Buonaparte as 
their general and hero. 

Madame de Stael describes the soldiers from these two annies, 
as resembling each other in nothing, save the valour which was 
common to both.' The troop? of the Rhine, returning from hard- 
fought fields, which, if followed by victory, had afforded but little 
plunder, exhibited still the severe simplicity which had been af- 
fected under the republican model ; whereas the army of Italy 
had reaped richer spoils than barren laurels alone, and made a 
display of wealth and enjojonent which showed they had not 
neglected their own interest while advancing the banners of 
France. 

It was not likely, while such an army as that of the Rhine 
existed, opposed by rivalry and the jealousy of fame to the troops 
of Buonaparte, that the latter should have succeeded in placing 
himself at the head of affairs. Besides, the forces on which he 
could depend were distant. Fortune had not afforded him the 
necessary pretext for crossing, as he termed it, the Rubicon, and 
bringing twenty thousand men to Lyons. Moreau, Jourdan, Kle- 
ber, had all high reputations, scarce inferior to his own ; and the 
'troops who had served under them were disposed to elevate them, 
even to an equality with the Conqueror of Italy. Buonaparte also 
knew that his popularity, though great, was not universal. He was 
disliked by the middle classes, from recollection of his command- 
i ng during the affair of the Sections of Paris ; and many of the 
Republicans exclaimed against him, for his surrendering Venice 
to the Austrians. In a word, he was too much elbowed and in- 


1 Considerations sur la Rdv. Frany,, tom. ii., p. 173. 
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commoded by otliers to pemut his taking with full vigour the 
perilous spring necessary to place him in the seat of supreme 
authority, though there were not wanting those who would fain 
have persuaded him to ventnre on a course so daring ' To such 
counsellors he answered, that “ the pear trcif not ripe^—s, hint 
which implied tliat appetite was not wanting, though prudence 
forbade the banquet 


fitted out on a scale of’stupendous magnitude, should be at leisure 
to resume the conquest of Britain. 

But Buonaparte did not limit his views to those of armed con* 
quest he meant that these should be softened, by mlngliBg with 
them schemes of a htcrary and scientific character, as if he had 


expedition. 
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The public observed with astonislmient a detachment of no less 
than one hundi'ed men/ who had cultivated the aids and sciences, 
or, to use the French phrase, Sarans, selected for the pui'pose of 
joining this mysterious expedition, of which the object still re- 
mained a secret; while all classes of people asked each other 
what new quarter of the world France had determined to colo- 
nize, since she seemed preparing at once to subdue it by her anus, 
and to enrich it with the treasures of her science and literature. 
This singular department of the expedition, the first of the kind 
which ever accompanied an invading army, was liberally supplied 
with books, philosophical instruments, and all means of prosecutmg 
the several departments of knowledge.^ 

Buonaparte did not, however, trust to the superiority of science 
to ensure the conquest of Egypt. He was fully provided with 
more eflfectual means. The land forces belonging to the expe- 
dition were of the most formidable description. Twentj'-five thou- 
sand men, chiefly vetei’ans selected from his own Italian army, 
had in them list of generals subordinate to Buonaparte the names 
of Klebeiy Desaix,'‘ Berthier, Regnier, Murat, Lanues, Andrd- 
ossi, jMenou,® Belliard, and others well known in the revolutionary 
wars. Four hundred transports were assembled for the convey- 
ance of the troops. Thmteen ships of the line, and four frigates, 
commanded by Admiral Brueyes, an experienced and gallant 
officer, formed the escort of the expedition ; a finer and more for- 
midable one than which never sailed on so bold an adventure. 

We have akeady touched upon the secret objects of this arma- 
ment. The Directory were desirous to be rid of Buonaparte, 
who might become a dangerous competitor in the present unset- 
tled state of the French Government. Buonaparte, on his side, 
accepted the command, because it opened a scene of conquest 
worthy of his ambition. A sepai-ate and uncontrolled command 
over so gallant an army seemed to promise him the conquest and 
■the sovereignty, not of Egypt only, but of Syria, Turkey, per- 
haps Constantinople, the Queen of the East ; and he himself after- 
wards more than hinted, that but for controlling circumstances, 
he would have bent his whole mind to the establishment of an 

1 For a " List of the one hundred and trvo memhers of the Commission of 
the Arts and Sciences attached to the army of the East," see Thibaudean, 
tom. iv., p. 424. 

2 “ The folio-wing list of hooks, for a camp library, I copy from a paper in 
his own hand. The volumes were in 18mo, and will show what he preferred in 
science and literature.” — BouBRir.NNE, tom. ii., p. 49. See the List in Appen- 
dix, No. VI. 

3 “ Napoleon offered to leave Desaix and Kleber, whose talents might, he 
thought, prove serviceable to France. The Directory knew not their value, 
and refused them. ‘ The Republic,’ said they, ‘is not reduced to these two 
generals.”’ — M ontholon, tom. iv., p. 282. 

4 “I have beheld, with deep interest, the fleet at Corfu. If ever it sails upon 
those great enterprises of which you have spoken, in pity do not forget me.’’ 
— Desaix to Buonaparte. 

5 “ Menou, anxious to justify his conduct at Paris on the 13th V endemiaire, 
entreated to he allowed to join the army of the East,” — Thibaudeau, tom. iv,, 
p, 42. 
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object of ambition. 

The private motives of the govemment and of the general are 
therefore easily estimated. But it is not so easy to justify the 
Egyptian expedition upon any views of sound national policy. 


very doubtful utility. The immense fertility of the alluvial pro- 


ter. The climate, too, is insalubrious to strangers, and must have 
been a constant cause of loss, until, in process of tune, the colon' 
ists had become liabituated to its pecubanties. It is farther to 
be considered, that the most perfect and absolute success in the 
undertaking must have ended, not in giving a province to the 


^d her new possessions, or bj her land forces from India and 


Lna CsKt, tom L 
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Egypt as the foverunnor of that of universal Asia. His eye, 
which, like that of the eagle, saw far and wide, overlooking, how- 
ever, obstacles which distance rendered diminutive, beheld little 
more necessary than the toilsome marches of a few weeks, to 
achieve the conquests of Alexander the Great. He had already 
counted the steps by which he was to ascend to Oriental Monar- 
chy, and has laid before the world a singular reverie on the pro- 
babilities of success. “ If Saint John d’Acre had yielded to the 
French arms,” said he, “ a great revolution would have been 
accomplished in the East; the gcneml-in-chief would have 
founded an empire there, and the destinies of France would 
have undergone different combinations from those to which they 
were subjected.”* 

In this declaration wo recognise one of the peculiarities of Buo- 
naparte’s disposition, which refused to allow of any difficulties or 
dangers save those, of which, having actually happened, the ex- 
istence could not be disputed. The small British force before 
Acre w.as sufficient to destroy his whole plans of conquest ; but 
how many other means of destruction might Providence have 
employed for the same puiqioso ! The plague — the desert — mu- 
tiny among his soldiers — courage and enterprise, inspired by 
favourable circumstances into the tribes by whom his progress 
was opposed — the computation of these, and other chances, ought 
to have taught him to acknowledge, that he had not been dis- 
comfited by the only hazard which could have disconcerted his 
enterprise ; but that, had such been the will of God, the sands 
of Syria might have proved as fatal as the snows of Russia, and 
the scimitars of the Turks as the lances of the Cossacks. In 
words, ^ march from Egypt to India is easily described, and still 
more easily measured off with compasses upon the map of the 
world. But in practice, and with an army opposed, as the French 
would probably have been, at every step, if it had been only 
from motives of religious antipathy, when the French general ar- 
rived at the skirts of British India, with forces thus diminished, 
he would have bad in front the whole British army, commanded 
by officers accustomed to make war upon a scale almost as en- 
larged as he lumself practised, and accustomed to victories not 
less decisive.^ 

We should fall into the same error which we censure, did we 
anticipate what might have been the result of such a meeting. 
Even while we claim the probability of advantage for the army 
most numerous, and best provided with guns and stores, we 


1 Las Cases, tom. v., p. 58. 

2 “ All that Sir Walter Scott says about the expedition to India is not only 

exaRgerafed, but wide of the truth. It is not by die mere march of an army 
across Egypt and Arabia that British India is likely to be conquered but by 
establishing and consolidating a French force in Egypt, by oneninc’the an- 
...ont /.nTr.rr,„T.,natmno w p . — " rcl.ations betwcon Egypt uod 

navy in the Mediterranean, 
. ) the English squadrons.” — 


cient communications by f 
India ; and, in fine, by so 
that this sea shall becom 
Louis Buonaparte, p. 31. 
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allow the strife must have been dreadful and dubious. But, if 
Napoleon really thought he had only to show himself in India, 
to ensure the destruction of the British empire there, he had 
not calculated the oppo^g strength with the caution to have 
been expected from so greatageneraL He has been represented, 
indeed, as boasting of the additions which he would have made 
to his army, by the co-operation of natives trained after the 
French discipline. Bat can it he supposed that these liasty 
levies could he brought into such complete order as to face the 


to run down to Sardinia. The first and most obnous obstacle to 
tho expedition was thus removed. The various squadrons from 
Genoa, Civita Vecchia, and Bastla, set sail and united with tliat 
which already lay at Toulon. 

Yet it is said, though upon slender autliority, that even at this 
latest moment Buonaparte showed some inclination to abandon 
the command of so doubtful and almost desperate an expedition, 
and wished to tahe the advantage of a reoent dispute between 
France and Austria, to remain in Europe. The misunderstand- 
ing arose from the conduct of Bemadotte, ambassador for the 
republic at Vienna, who incautiously displayed the national co- 
lours before his hotel. In coasequence of which a popular tumult 
arose, and the ambassador was insulted. In their first ahirm, lest 
his mcident should occasion a renewal of the war, the Directory 
hastily determined to suspend Buonaparte’s departure, and de- 
spatch him to Kastadt, where the congress was still sitting, with 
full powers to adjust the difference. Buonaparte accepted the 


away. The tenor i, 

Directory, and it appearuig to lueui iiui uuonaparte Uesigneu u> 
make that mission a pretext for interesting Cobentzel m some 
change of government in France, in which he deemed it advis- 
able to obtain the concurrence of Austria, they instantly resolved, 
it is said, to compel liitn to set sail on ^e expedition to Egj-pt. 
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BarraSj charged with the commission of notifying to the gene- 
ral this second alteration of his destination, liad an interview with 
Buonaparte in private, and at his own house. The mien of the 
director was clouded, and, contrary to his custom, he scarcely 
spoke to Madame Buonaparte. When lie retired, Buonaparte 
shut himself up iii his own aj)artment for a short time, tlien 
gave directions for his instant departure from Paris for Toulon. 
These particulars arc given as certain by Miot ; * but ho alleges 
no authoi'ity for this piece of secret history.'-^ There seems, 
liowevcr, little doubt, that the command of the Egyptian expedi- 
tion was bestowed on Buonaparte by the Directory as a species 
of ostracism, or honourable banishment from France. 

At the moment of departure, Buonaparte made one of those 
singular harangues which evince such a mixture of talent and 
energy with bad taste and bombast. He promised to introduce 
those who had waiTcd on the mountains and in the plains, to 
maritime combat ; and to a great part of the expedition he kept 
his word too truly, as Aboukir could witness. He reminded them 
that the Romans combated Carthage by sea as well as by land — 
he proposed to conduct them, in the name of the Goddess of 
Liberty, to the most distant regions and oceans, and he concluded 
by promising to each individual of his army seven acres of land.^ 
Whether this distribution of property was to take place on the 
banks of the Nile, of the Bosphorus, or the Ganges, the soldiers 
had not the most distant guess, and the commander-in-chief him- 
self would have had difficulty in informing them. 

On the 19th of May, 1798, this magnificent armament set sail 
from Toulon, illuminated by a splendid sunrise, one of 
those which were afterwards popularly termed the suns * 
of Napoleon, The line-of-battle ships extended for a league, 
and the semi-circle formed by the convoy was at least six leagues 
in extent. They were joined on the 8th June, as they swept 
along the Mediterranean, by a large fleet of transports, having 
on board the division of General Desaix. 

The 10th June brought the armament before Malta, once the 
citadel of Christendom, and garrisoned by those intrepid knights, 
who, half warriors and half priests, opposed the infidels with the 


1 M4moires pour eervir i I’Histoire dcs Expeditions en Egypte et en Syrie. — 
Introduction, p. 20. 

2 “ It is an error to state, that the affair at Vienna inspired the idea of aban- ) 
doning the expedition. The contrary is proved bj' Buonaparte's letters to Bar- 
raguay d'Hilliers, Desaix, and Admiral Brueyes; to whom, on the 20th of 
April, he wrote : ‘ Some disturbances, which have just happened at Vienna, 
require my presence for a few days at Paris. This will in no way affect the ex- / 
pedition. 1 send an order, by the present courier, for the troops at Marseilles j 
to embark and repair to Toulon. On the evening of the 30th I will send you i 
instructions to get on board, and depart with the squadron for Genoa, where 

I will join you.’’ — CoiTespondaicc Inidilc, tom. v., p. 3; Thibaudeau, tom. iv., 

Ik 43. _ 

3 “ Je promets h chaque soldat qu’au retour de cette expedition, il aura 
k sa disposition de quoi acheter six arpens de terre.” — Uloniteur, No. 242, 
May 21. 
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enthusiasm at once of rel^iou and of chiTOlrj’. But those by 
^hom the order was now m^tained were disunited among them- 
selves, )a^ and debauched voluptuaries, who consumed the reve- 


suiieu lu tiieir present conuiunn aecure ui a party among tne 
French knights, with whom he had been tampering, he landed 
troops, and took possession of these almost impregnable fortresses 


This was the English squadron. 

Nelson, to the end as unconquerable on hw own element as 
Buonaparte liad hitherto showit himself upon shore, was now in 
full and anxious pursuit of his renowned contemporary. Rein- 
forced by a squadron of ten sliips of tbo line, a meeting with Na- 
poleon was the utmost wish of his heart, and was echoed b.ack by 
the meanest sailor on board his numerous fleet. The French 
had been heard of at Malta, but as the British admiral was about 
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to proceed thither, he received news of their departure; and 
concluding that Eg\’pt must he unquestionably the object of their 
expedition, he made sail for Egj'pt. It singularly happened, that 
although Nelson anticipated the arrival of the French at Alexan- 
dria, and accordingly directed his course thither, yet, keeping a 
more direct path than Brucyes, when he arrived there on the 
28th June, he heard nothing of the enemy, who, in the mean- 
while, were proceeding to the very same port. The English ad- 
miral set sail, therefore, for Rhodes and Syracuse ; and thus were 
the two large and hostile fleets traversing the same narrow sea, 
without being able to attain any certain tidings of each other’s 
movements. This was in part owing to the English admiral 
having no frigates with him, which might have been detached to 
cruise for intelligence; partly to a continuance of thick misty 
weather, which at once concealed the French fleet from their ad- 
versaries, and, obliging them to keep close together, diminished 
the chance of discovery, which might otherwise have taken place 
by the occupation of a larger space. On the 26th, according to 
Denon, Nelson’s fleet was actuallj' seen by the French standing 
to the westward, although the haze prevented the English from 
observing their enemy, whose squadron held an opposite direction.' 

Escaped from the risk of an encounter so perilous, Buonap.arte’s 
greatest danger seemed to bo over on the 1st July, when the 
French fleet came in sight of Alexandria, and saw before them 
the city of the Ptolemies and of Cleopatra, with its double har- 
bom’, its Pharos, and its ancient and gigantic monuments of gi-an- 
deur. Yet at this critical moment, and while Buonapai’te con- 
templated his meditated conquest, a signal announced the appear- 
ance of a strange sail, which was construed to be an English fri- 
gate, the precursor of the British fleet. “ What !” said Napoleon, 
“ I ask but six hours — and. Fortune, wilt thou abandon me?”'-' 
The fickle goddess was then and for many a succeedmg year, true 
to her votary. The vessel proved friendly.® 


* “ Durinq the whole vojaRe, Buonaparte passed the greater part of his time 
helow’, in his cabin, reclining upon a couch, which, by a ball-and-socket joint 
at each foot, rendered the ship’s pitching less perceptible, and consequently 
relieved the sickness from which he was scarcely ever free. His remarkable 
saying to the pupils of a school which he had one day visited, ‘ Young people, 
every hour of time lost is a chance of misfortune for future life,’ may be consi- 
dered, in some measure, as forming the rule of his own conduct. Perhaps no 
man ever better understood the value of time. If the activity of his mind 
found not wherewithal to exercise itself in reality, he supplied the defect by 
giving free scope to imagination, or in listening to the conversation of the 
learned men attached to the expedition. He delighted in discoursing with 
Monge and Berthollet, when the discussion mostly ran upon chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and religion, as also with Caffarelli, whose conversation, rich in facts, 
was, at the same time, lively, intellectual, and cheerful. At other times, he 
conversed with the admiral, when the subject always related to naval ma- 
noeuvres, of which he showed great desire to obtain knowledge ; and nothing 
more astonished Brueyes, than the sagacity of his questions.” — Bourkiennjj, 
tom. ii., p. 69. 

- Miot, p. 16. 

3 “ On the 3(lth of June, Buonaparte had the following proclamation printed 
on board the L’Orient, and issued it to the army ‘ Soldiers! You are going 
VOL. II. O 
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The dlsemharhation of the French army took place [July 2] 
about a league and a Italf from Alexandm, at an anchorage 
called M ’ " 

and men 
great joy 
board ■ 

naparte marched towards Alexandria, «hen the Turks, incensed 
at this hostile invasion on the part of a nation with whom they 
were at profound peace, shut the gates, and manned the walls 
against their reception. But the walls were ruinous, and pre- 
sented breaches m many places, and the chief weapons of resist- 
ance were musketry and stones. The conquerors of Italy forced 
their passage over such obstacles, hut not easily or with impumty.* 
Two hundred French were killed. There was severe military 


was Napoleon’s object to impress the highest iSea of hU power 
upon the various classes of natives, who, differing widely from 
each other in manners and condition, inhabit Egypt as their com- 
mon home.’ 

These classes are, 1st, the Arab race, divided into Fellahs and 
Bedomns, the most numerous and least esteemed of the population. 
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The Bedouins, retaining the manner's of Arabia Proper, rove 
through the Desert, and subsist by means of their flocks and 
herds. The Fellahs cultivate the earth, and are the ordhiary 
peasants of the country. 

The class next above the Arabs in consideration arc the Cophts, 
supposed to bo descended from the pristine Egyptians. They 
profess Clu'istianity, are timid and uuwarlike, but artful and 
supple. They are employed, in the revenue, and in almost all 
cml offices, and transact the commerce and the business of the 
country. 

The third class in elevation •were the formidable Mamelukes 
■who held both Cophts and Arabs in profound subjection. These 
are, or we may say icere, a corps of professed soldiers, harag no 
trade excepting war. In this thej' resemble the Janissaries, the 
Sterlitzes, the Praetorian bands, or similar military bodies, which, 
constituting a standing army under a despotic government, are 
alternately the protectors and the ten'or of the sovereign who is 
their nominal commander. But the peculiar featui'e of the con- 
stitution of the Mamelukes, was, that their corps was recraited 
only by the adoption of foreign slaves, partieularlyGeorgians and 
Circassians. These were purchased when children by the seve- 
ral Beys or Mameluke leaders, who, twenty-four in number, 
occupied, each, one of the twenty-four departments into which 
they had divided Egypt. The youthful slave, pimchascd with a 
heedful reference to his strength and personal appearance, was 
carefully trained to arms in the family of his master. When 
created a Mameluke, he was received into the troop of the Bey, 
and rendered capable of succeeding to him at his death ; for these 
chiefs despised the ordinary connexions of blood, and their autho- 
rity was, upon military principles, transferi’ed at their death to 
him amongst the band who was accounted the best soldier. They 
fought always on horseback ; and in their peculiar mode of war- 
fare, they might be termed, individually considered, the finest 
cavalry in the world. Completely armed, and unboundedly con- 
fident in their own prowess, they were intrepid, skilful, and for- 
midable in battle ; but with their military bravery began and 
ended the catalogue of their virtues. Their vices were, unpity- 
ing cruelty, habitual oppression, and the unlimited exercise of 
the most gross and disgusting sensuality. Such were the actual 
lords of Egypt.^ 

J “ The Mamcloucs are an invincible race, inhabiting a hurnin" desert, 
mounted on the fleetest horses in the world, and full of courage. They live 
with their wives and children in flying camps, which are never pitched two 
nights together in the same place. Tney are horrible savages, and yet they 
have some notion of gold and silver ! a small quantity of it serves to excite 
their admiration. Yes, my dear brother, they love gold ; they pass their lives 
in extorting it froni such Europeans as fall into' their hands and for what 
purpose ?— for continuing the course of life which I have described, and for 
teaching it to their children. 0, Jean Jacques! why was it not thy fate to see 
these men, whom thou call’st ‘ the men of nature? —ihon wonldst sink with 
shame, thou wouldst startle with horror at the thought of having once admired 
them ! Adieu, my dear brother. This climate kills me ; we shall be so altered. 
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object of squeezing out of the country as much more as he could 
by any means secure, for the filling of Ins own coffers. The 
pacha maintained lus authon^ sometimes by the assistance of 
Turkish troops, sometimes by exciting the jealousy of one bey 
against another. Thus this fertile country was subjected to the 
oppression of twenty-four pnetors, who, whether they agreed 
among themselves, or with the pacha, or declared war against 
the representative of the Sultan, and against each otlier, were 
alike the terror and the scourge of the unhappy Arabs and 
Cophts, the right of oppressing whom, by every species of exac- 
tion, these haughty slaves regarded as their noblest and most 
undeniable privilege. 

From the moment that Buonaparte conceived the idea of in- 
vading Egypt, the destruction of the power of tlie JIamelukea 


against the Alamelukes Their coumo was up the Nile, and a 
small flotilla of gun-boats ascended the river to protect their 
right flank, while the infantry traversed a desert of burning 
sands, at a distance from the stream, and without a drop of water 

that you will ducorcr the chans* at a leatxie's distance Bemember me to the 
legit^alor Luoen He might have eailed with os to adrantase ; we see mom 
in two dajs than common trasellen an two jeaxs."— Lons Ul’onapartb IjI'Is 
hroth^ Joseph, dated Alcxaodn^ Jolj bth, InUrcrpteit Corrapondence, part 

1 ^^it m the Appendix to Uns Tolame, No YII 


*■ I tend yoo the prociamatton to the inhabitants of the conntrr. It haa 
piodaced an effect allOfiethcrastoBblunK The liedouins, enemies of the tfn- 

TobUers, sc 

thej had made pnsoners. .... „ 

loacs."— Locis BcoxAPARTS; InUriupttd Corrttj>oTuJenV4 part 1 , p. 7. 


who, properly speaUaj;. are neither more nor less than intrepid 
IS hack, as toon aa th^ had read it, thirty of onr people whom 
le pnsonen, with an offer of their scr^cct acalnst toe ilame- 
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to relieve their tormenting thirst. The army of Italy, accus- 
tomed to the enjoyments of that delicious counti’y, -were asto- 
nished at the desolation they s.iw around them. “ Is this,” they 
said, “ the eountry in which we are to receive our farms of seven 
acres each? The general might have allowed us to take as 
much as we chose — no one would have abused the prinlcgc.” 
Their officers, too, expressed horror and disgust ; and even gene- 
r.als of such celebrity as Murat and Lannes threw their hats on 
the sand, and trode on their cockades. It required all Buona- 
parte’s authority to maintain order, so much were the French 
disgusted with the commencement of the expedition.* 

To add to their embax'rassment, the enemj' began to appear 
around them. Mamelukes and Arabs, concealed behind the hil- 
locks of sand, interiaipted their march at every opportunity, and 
woe to the soldier who straggled from the ranks, were it but fifty 
yards ! Some of these horsemen were sure to dash .at him, slay 
him on the spot, and make off before a musket could be dis- 
charged at them. At length, however, the audacity of these in- 
em'sions was checked l)y a skirmish of some little importance 
near a place called Chebreis, in wliich the French asserted their 
military superiority.** 

An encounter also took place on the river, between the French 
flotilla and a number of armed vessels belonging to the Mame- 
lukes. Victory first inclined to the latter, but at length deter- 
mined in favom’ of the French, who took, however, only a single 
galliot. 

Meanwliile, the French were obliged to march with the utmost 
precaution. The whole plain was now covered ndth Mamelukes, 
mounted on the finest Arabian horses, and armed vith pistols, 
carabines, and blunderbusses, of the best English workmanship 
— ^theb’ plumed turbans wa'V'ing in the air, and their rich dresses 
and arms glittering in the sun. Entertaining a high contempt 
for the French force, as consisting almost entirely pf infantry, 
this splendid barbaric chivalry watched every opportunity for 
charging them, nor did a single straggler escape the unrelenting 
edge of their sabres. Their charge was almost as swift as the 
wind, and as their severe bits enabled them to halt, or wheel 
their horses at full gallop, their retreat was as rapid as their 
advance. Even the practised veterans of Italy were at first em- 
barrassed by this new mode of fighting, and lost several men ; 
especially when fatigue caused any one to fall out of the ranks, 
in which case his fate became certain. But they were soon re- 

1 “ It -vTOuld be difficult to describe tbe disgust, the discontent, the melan- 
choly, the despair of the army, on its first arrival in Egypt : Napoleon himself 
saw two dragoons throw themselves into the Nile.— One day, losing his temper, 
he rushed among a group of discontented generals, and addressing himself to 
the tallest, ‘You have held mutinous language,’ said he, with vehemence ; ‘ it 
is not your being six feet high that should save you from being shot in a couple 
of hours.’ ” — Las Cashs, tom. i., p. 206. 

2 Jomini, tom. x., p. 407. 
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conciled to fighting the hlameliikes, when they discovered that 


importance in the eye^ of the military, loud shouts of laughter 
us^ to hurst from the ranks, while forming to receive the Ma* 
znelukes, as the general of dii'ision called out, mth military pre- 
cision, “ Let the asses and the Saran$ enter within the square.” 
The soldiers also amused themselves, by calling the asses demi- 
sarnns * In tunes of discontent, these unlucky servants of science 
had their full share of the soldiers’ reproaches, who imagined, 
tliat this unpopular expedition had been undertaken to gratify 
their passion lor researches, in which the mihtaiy took very 
slender interest. 

Under such circumstances, it may be doubted whether even 
the literati themselves were greatly delighted, wiien, after four- 
teen dajs of such marches as we have described, they arrived, 
indeed, ivithio six leagues of Cairo, and beheld at a distance the 
celebrated PjTamids, but learned, at the same time, that llurad 
Bey, with twenty-two of his brethren, at the head of their 
Mamelukes, had formed an intrenched camp at a place called 


of the camp were but commenced, and presented no formidable 
opposition. Buonaparte made his dispositions. He extended his 
line m the right, in such a manner as to keep out of gunshot of 
the intrenched camp, and have only to encounter the Ime of 
cavalry.* 


< IjuCam, toin.L,p no 

* Gourgaud, tom 1 l, p sta 

* “ Pour tonte hirin^e, BnonapsTte Itnx iddiesse ce* mot*, qa’on pent 
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speed, and con’esponding fury, and charged with horrible yells, 
they disordered one of the French squares of infantry, which 
would have been sabred in an instant, but that the mass of this 
fiery militia was a little behind the advanced guard. The French 
had a moment to restore order, and used it. The combat then 
in some degree resembled that which, nearly twenty years after- 
wards, took place at Waterloo; the hostile cavalry furiously 
charging the squares of infanti'y, and trying, by the most un- 
daunted efforts of courage, to break in upon them at every prac- 
ticable point, while a tremendous fire of musketi’j’, grapc-sho^ and 
shells, crossing in various directions, repaid their audacity. No- 
thing in war was ever seen more desperate than the exertions of 
the Mamelukes. Failing to force their horses through the French 
squares, individuals were seen to wheel them round, and rein 
them back on the ranks, that they might disorder them by kick- 
ing. As they became frantic with desp.air, they hurled at the 
immoveable phalanxes, which they could not break, their pistols, 
their poniards, and their carabines. Those who fell wounded to 
the ground, dragged themselves on, to cut at the legs of the 
French -with their crooked sabres. But their efforts were all vain. 

The Mamelukes, after the most courageous efforts to accom- 
plish their purpose, were finally beaten off with great slaughter ; 
and as they could not form or act in squadi'on, their retreat be- 
came a confused flight. The greater part attempted to return to 
their camp, from that sort of instinct, as Napoleon tenned it, 
which leads fugitives to reth’e in the same direction in which they 
had advanced. By taking this route they placed themselves be- 
twixt the French and the Nile ; and the sustained and insuppoi't- 
able fire of the former soon obliged them to plunge into the river, 
in hopes to escape by swimming to the opposite bank — a despe- 
rate effort, in which few succeeded. Their infantry at the same 
time evacuated their camp without a show of resistance, precipi- 
tated themselves into the boats, and endeavoured to cross the 
Nile. Very many of these also were destroyed. The French 
soldiers long afterwards occupied themselves in fishing for the 
drowned Mamelukes, and failed not to find money and valuables 
upon all whom they could recover.^ Murad Bey, with a part of 
his best Mamelukes, escaped the slaughter by a more regular 
movement to the left, and retreated by Gizeh into Upper Egypt.^ 

regarder comma le suTjlime de I’dloquence militaire. — 'Soldats! vous allcz 
combattre aujourdlmi les dominateurs de I’Egypt ; songez que du haut de ces 
Pyramidcs, quarante scieles vous contempleht ! ”’ — Lacretelle, tom. xiv., 
p. 2G7. 

1 Gourgaud, tom. ii., p. 245 ; Miot, p. 50 ; Jomini, tom. x., p. 408 ; Thibau- 
deau, tom. iv., p. 184; Larrey, p. 13. 

2 “ About nine in the evening, Napoleon entered the country house of Murad 
Bey at Gizeh. Such habitations bear no resemblance to our chateaux. We 
found it difficult to make it serve for our lodging, and to understand the distri- 
bution of the different apartments. But what struck the officers, was a great 
quantity of cushions and divans covered with the finest damasks and siiks of 
Lyons, and ornamented with gold fringe. The gardens were full of magnificent 
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tansians, Buonaparte termed the Battle of the Pyramids,” 
Cairo Burrendered without resistance. The shattered remains of 
the Mamelukes who had swam the Nile and united under Ibra- 
him Bey, were compelled to retreat into Syria. A party of three 
hundred French cai>atry ventured to attack them at Salahieh, 
hut were severely handl^ by Ibrahim Bey and his followers, who, 
having cut many of them to pieces, pursued their retreat without 
farther inteiruption. Lower Egj pt was completely in the hands 
of the French, and thus far Uie expedition of Buonaparte had been 
perfectly successful. But it was not the will of Heaven, that even 
the most fortunate of men should escape reverses ; and a severe 
one awaited Napoleon. 


CHAPTER XITI. 

French Fltet—^Co^ietin^ SatonenU ofBuonaj>art« and Admiral 
Oantk<aum<—ai.TtLE op AnottRia on Ist^August, 1798— TAe 


]’• 


U 


c 

Ines. but wUhoutallej* tVbati^stdelislited the soldiers (for everyone > 
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Acre — French arrive before Acre on I7th March, 1799, and 
effect a breach on the 28th, but are driven back — Assaulted by an 
Army of Moslems assembled ivithout the ll^a?^s of Acre, ichom 
they defeat and disjmrse — Personal Misunderstanding and 
Mostili'ty beUclrt Fapoleon and Sir Sidney Smith — Exgilained 
— Buonaparte is finally compelled to raise the Siege. 

When Buonaparte and his anny were safely landed in Egypt, 
policy seemed to demand that the naval sc^uadron, by which they 
had been escorted, should have been scut hack to France as soon 
as possible. The French leader accordingly repeatedly asserts, 
that he had positively commanded Admiral Bmeyes, an excellent 
officer, for whom he himself entertained particular respect,’ either 
to can-y his squadron of nicn-of-war into the harbour of Alexan- 
dria, or, that being found impossible, instantly to set sail for 
Ck)rfu. The harbour, by report of the Turkish pilots, was greatly 
too shallow to admit without danger vessels of such a deep 
draught of water ; and it scarce can be questioned that Admiral 
Brueyes would have embraced the alternative of setting sail for 
Corfu, had such been in reality pennitted by his orders. But the 
assertion of Buonaparte is pointcdl}’ contradicted by the report of 
Vice-Admiral Gantheaume, who was himself in the battle of 
Aboukir, escaped from the slaughter with difficulty, and was in- 
trusted Ijy Buonaparte with drawing up the account of the dis 
aster, which he transmitted to the minister of war. “ Perhaps 
it may be said,” so the despatch bears, “ that it would have been 
advisable to have quitted the coast as soon as the disembarkation 
had taken place. But, considering the orders of the command cr-in- 
chief, and the incalculable force afforded to the land-army by the 
presence of the squadron, the admiral thought it was his duty not 
to quit these seas.” ® 

Looking at the matter more closely — considering the probability 
of Nelson’s retimn, and the consequent danger of the fleet — con- 
sidering, too, the especial interest which naval and military offi- 
cers attach each to their peculiar service, and the relative disre- 
gard with which they contemplate the other, we can see several 
reasons why Buonaparte might have wished, even at some risk, to 
detain the fleet on the coast of Egypt, but not one which could in- 
duce Brueyes to continue there, not only without the consent of 
the commander-in-chief, but, as Napoleon afterwards alleged, 
against his express orders. It is one of the cases in wliiSi no de- 
gree of liberality can enable us to receive the testimony of Buona- 
parte, contradicted at once by ch’cumstances, and by the positive 
testimony of Gantheaume. 


1 In a letter published in the Slanileur, No. 90, December 20, 1797. Buona- 
parte expresses the highest sense of Admiral Brueyes' firmness and talent, as 
■well as of the high order in which he kept the squadron under his command; 
and concludes by saying, he had bestowed on him, in the name of the ;Direo- 
tory, a spy-glass of the best construction whichjtaly afforded. — S. 

. - Intercepted Letters, part i., p. 219. 
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semicircular form, anchored so close to the shoal-water and surf. 


seventy-fours, liie van ot tno A,n"ii5}i neet, six lu iiuuiwi', 
rounded successively tho French hue, aud dropping anchor be* 
tnlxt them and the shore, opened a tremendous fire. Nelson 
himself, and his other vessels, ranged along the same French 
ships on the outer side, and thus placed Uiem betwixt two fires ; 
while the rest of the French lino remained for a time unable to 
take a share in the combat Tlic battle commenced with the 


lilts null! laucu i>y a cauuou-suou* me names souu uuuucieu iiiu 
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immense vessel, where the caniage was so tenable as to prevent 
all attempts to extinguish them ; and the L’Orient remained blaz- 
ing like a volcano in the middle of the combat, I’endering for a 
time the dreadful spectacle visible. 

At length, and while the battle continued as fui’ious as ever, 
the bui’ning vessel blew up Avith so ti-emendous an explosion, that 
for a while it silenced the tire on both sides, and made an awful 
pause in the midst of what had been but lately so honible a 
tumult.i The cannonade Avas at first sloAvly and partially resumed, 
but ere midnight it raged Avith all its original fury. In the morn- 
ing, the only tAVo French ships aa-Iio had their colomrs flying, cut 
their cables and put to sea, accompanied by tAvo frigates ; being 
all that remained undestroyed and uncaptAired, of the gallant naA'y 
that so lately escorted Buonaparte and his fortunes in triumph 
across the Mcditerr.anean. 

Such AA-as the Victory of Aboukir, for which he aa’Iio achieved it 
felt that Avord AA-as inadequate. He called it a conquest. The 
advantages of the day, great as they AA-ere, might have been pushed 
much farther, if Nelson had been possessed of frigates and small 
craft. The store-ships and transports in the harbour of Alexan- 
di’ia AA’ould then have been infallibly destroyed. As it was, the 
results Avere of the utmost importance, and the destinies of the 
French army Avere altered in proportion. They had no longer 
any means of communicating Avith the mother-country, but be- 
came the inhabitants of an insulated proA'ince, obliged to rely 
exclusively on the resources AA-hich they had brought Avith them, 
joined to those Avhich Egypt might afford. 

Buonaparte, however surprised by tliis rcA'erse, exliibited great 

by soldiers most em-iablc. I am keenly sensible to your CTief. The moment 
Avliich seA-ers us from the object Ave loA-e is terrible ; it insulates us from all tho 
earth ; it inflicts on tho body the agonies of death ; the faculties of the soul 
are annihilated, and its relations AA-ith the uniA-erse subsist only through the me- 
dium of a horrible dream, Avhich alters every thing. Mankind appear colder 
and more selfish than they really are. In this situation avc feel that, if nothing 
obliged us to live, it AA-ould be much best to die ; but Avhen, after this first 
thought, Ave press our children to our hearts, tears and tender feelings revive 
the sentiments of our nature, and Ave live for our offspring; yes, madam, see in 
this very moment, hoAv they open your heart to melancholy : you Avill Aveep 
AA-ith them, you Avill bring them up from infancy — you aaIII talk to them of their 
father, of your sorroAV, of the loss Avhich you and the Kepublic liaA-e sustained. 
After having once more attached your mind to the Avorld by filial and maternal 
love, set some value on the friendship and lively regard Avhich I shall ahvays 
feel for the AA-ife of my friend. Believe that there are a feAV men Avho deserve 
to be the hope of the afflicted, because they understand the poignancy of 
mental sufferings.” 

t “ At ten o’clock a vessel which was burning, blew up with a tremendous 
noise, Avhich was heard as plainly at Rosetta as the explosion of Grenelle at 
Paris. This accident was succeeded by a pitchy darkness, and a most pro- 
found silence, which continued for about ten minutes.” — P oussiblqub to his 
fVife; Intercepted Letters, part i., p. 208. 

“ L’Orient bleAV up about eleven in the evening. The Avhole horizon seemed 
on fire, the earth shook, and the smoke which proceeded from the vessel as- 
cended heavily in a mass, like an immense black balloon. It then brightened 
up, and exhibited the objects of all descriptions, Avhich had been precipitated 
on the scene of conflict. What a terrible moment of fear and desolation for 
the French, Avho witnessed this aAvful catastrophe!”— Louis Buonapartb. 
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equanimity. Three thousand Freach seamen, the rem^der of 
nearly six thousand engaged in tliat dreadful battle, were sent 
ashore by cartel, and ionned a Taluable addition to his forces. 
Nelson, more grieved almost at being frustrated of his complete 
purpose, than rejoiced at his victory, left the coast after esta- 
bhshing a blockade on the port of Alexandria. 

We are now to trace the means by which Napoleon proposed 
to establish and consolidate his government in Egypt ; and in 


extraordinary man * 

His first care was to gather op tlie reins of government, such 
as they were, which had dropt from the hands of the defeated 
bej’s. With two classes of the Eg>-pttan nation it was easy to 
establish lus authority. Tlie Fellahs, or peasantry, sure to be 
squeezed to the last penny by one party or other, willingly sub- 
mitted to the invaders as the strongest, and the most able to pro- 
tect them. The Cophts, or men of business, were equally ready 
to servo the party wlueh wan in possession of the country. So 
that the French became the masters of both, as a natural conse- 
quence of the power which they bad obtained. 

But the Turks were to be attached to the conqueror bv other 
means, since their haughty national character, and the intolerance 
of the Mahometan religion rendered them alike inaccessiblo to 
profit, the hope of which swayed the Cophts, and to fear, wliich 
was the prevailing argument with the Fellahs. To gratify their 
vanity, and soothe their prejudices, seemed the only mode by 
which Napoleon could lasinuate himself into the favour of this 
part of the population. With tliisnew, Buonaparte was far from 
assuming a title of conquest in Egypt, though he left few of its 
rights unexerciscd. On the contraiy, ho wisely continued to 
admit the pacha to that ostensible share of authority which was 
yielded to him by the bey^, and spoke with as much seeming 
respect of the Sublime Porte, as if it had been his intention ever 
again to permit their having any effective power in EgjTit Thoir 
itnaums, or priests ; their ^emats, or men of law ; tlieir cadis, or 
judges; their shcil^, or cliiefs; their Janissaries, or pniileged 
soldiers, were all treated by Napoleon with a cei^in degree of 
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Napoleon affected to consult the superior council, and act in many 
cases according to tlieir report of the law of the Prophet. On 
one occasion, he gave them a moral lesson which it would bo 
great injustice to suppress. A tiabe of roving Arabs had slain a 
peasant, and Buonaparte had given directions to search out and 
punish the imu’derers. One of his Oriental counsellors laughed 
at the zeal which the general manifested on so slight a cause. 

“ What have you to do with the death of this Fellah, Sultan 
Kebii'l” said he, ironically ; " was he your kinsman?” 

“ He was more,” said Napoleon ; " ho was one for whose safety 
I am accountable to God, who placed him imder my govern- 
ment.” 

“ He speaks like an inspired person!” exclaimed the sheiks; 
who can admire the beauty of a just sentiment, though incapable, 
from the scope they allow their passions, to act up to the precepts 
of moral rectitude. 

Thus far the conduct of Buonaparte was admirable. Ho pro- 
tected the people who were placed under his power, ho respected 
their religious opinions, he administered justice to them according 
to their own laws, until they should be supplied with a better sys- 
tem of legislation. Unquestionably, his good administration did 
not amend the i-adical deficiency of his title ; it was still charge- 
able against him, that he had invaded the dominions of the most 
ancient ally of France, at a time when there was the most pro- 
found peace between the countries. Yet in delivering Egj'pt from 
the tyrannical sway of the Mamelukes, and administering the 
goveiTiment of the country with wisdom and comparative human- 
ity, the mode in which he used the power which he had acquired, 
might be admitted in some measure to atone for his usurpation. 
Not contented with directing his soldiers to hold in respect the 
religious observances of the country, he showed equal justice and 
policy in collecting and protecting the scattered remains of the 
great caravan of the Mecca pilgrimage, which had been plundered 
by the Mamelukes on their retreat. So satisfactory was his con- 
duct to the Moslem divines, that he contrived to obtain from the 
clergy of the Mosque an opinion, declaring that it was lawful to 
pay tribute to the French, though such a doctrine is diametri- 
cally inconsistent with the Koran. Thus far Napoleon’s measures 
had proved rational and successful. But with this laudable course 
of conduct was mixed a species of artifice, which, while we are 
compelled to term it impious, has in it, at the same time, some- 
thing ludicrous, and almost childish. 

Buonaparte entertained the strange idea of persuading the 
Moslems that he himself pertained in some sort to their religion, 
being an envoy of the Deity, sent on earth, not to take away, but 
to confirm and complete, the doctrines of the Koran, and the mis- 
sion of Mahomet.i He used, in executing this purpose, the in- 

■ . I It is not true that in Egypt Napoleon showed himself almost persuaded 
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Bated langmj;e of the East, tlie more easily that it corresponded, 


joined in the htanies and worship eiyoined by the Koran, rie 
affected, too, the language of an inspired follower of the faith of 


is in itself a declaration Islamisni. 

“ Thou hast spoken hie the most learned of the prophets,” said 
the mufti, who aceompaiued him. 

“ I can commaud a car of fire to descend from heaven.” con- 
tinued the French general, “ and I «ian guide and direct its course 
upon earth.” 

" Thou art the great chief to whom JIaliomet gives power and 
victory,” said the mufti. 

Napoleon closed the conversation with this not very pertinent 
Oriental proverb, “ The bread which the wicked scites upon by 
force, shall be turned to dust in his mouth ” > 

Though the mufti played his part m the above scene with be- 
coming gravity, Buonaparte over-estimated his own theatrical 
powers, and did too little justice to the shrewdness of the Turks, 
if he supposed them really edified by his pretended proseljtism. 
With them as with us, a renegade from the religious faith in 
which he was brought up, is like a deserter from the standard of 
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his country ; and though the son'iccs of cither may he accepted 
and used, they remain objects of disregard and contempt, as well 
with those to whose service they have deserted, as with the party 
whom they have abandoned. 

The Turks and Aiwhs of Cairo soon afterwards showed Buo- 
naparte, by a general and luiexjjccted insurrection, [October 22,] 
inwiiich many Frenchmen were slain, how little they were moved 
hy his pretended attachment to their faith, and how cordially 
they considered him as their enemy. Yet, when the insurgents 
had been quelled hy force, and the blood of five thousand Moslems 
had atoned for that of three hundi-ed Frenchmen, Napoleon, in 
an address to the inhabitants of Cairo, new-modelling the general 
council or divan, held still the same language as before of him- 
self and his destinies. “ Sheriffs,” he said, “ Ulemats, Orators of 
the Mosque, teach the people that those who become my enemies 
shall have no refuge in this world or the next. Is there any one 
not blind enough to see, that I am the agent of Destiny, or in- 
credulous enough to call in question the power of Destiny over 
human affairs 1 Make the people understand, that since the world 
was a world, it was ordained, that having destroyed the enemies 
of Islamism, and broken down the Cx'oss,* I should come from 
the West to accomplish the task designed for me — show them, 
that in more than twenty passages of the Koran my coming is 
foretold. I could demand a reckoning from each of you for tlie 
most secret thoughts of his soul, since to me everythuig is 
known ; but the day will come when all shall know from whom I 
have my commission, and that human efforts cannot prevail 
against me.” 

It is plain from this strange proclamiition, that Buonaparte was 
willing to be worshipped as a superior being, as soon as altars 
could be built, and worshippers collected together. But the Turks 
and Arabs w’ere wiser than the Persians in the case of young 
Ammon. The Sheik of Alexandria, who affected much devotion 
to Buonaparte’s person, came roundly to the point with him. 
He remarked tlie French observed no religious worship. “ Why 
not, therefore,” he said, “ declare yourself ^Moslem at once, and 
remove the only obstacle betwixt you and the throne of the East ? ” 
Buonaparte objected the prohibition of xvine, and the external 
rite which Mahomet adopted from the Jewish religion. The 
officious sheik proposed to call a council of the Moslem sages, and 
procure for the new proselytes some relaxation of these funda- 
mental laws of the Prophet’s faith. According to this hopeful 
plan, the Moslems must have ceased to be such in two principal 
articles of their ritual, in order to induce tlie French to become 
a kind of imperfect renegades, rejecting, in the prohibition of 
xvine, the only peculiar guard which Mahomet assigned to the 

1 Alluding to the capture of the island of Malta, and subjection of the Pope, 
on which he was wont to found as services rendered to the religion of Maho- 
met.— S, 
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moral Tirtue of hia folloTtci^ ^hilc they cmhraced the degrading 
doctrine of fatality, the licenbons practice of polygamy, and the 
absurd chimeras of the Koran. 


of Slahoraet, and for the Prophet of Mecca himself he had a 


Bonage, who was not, to a certain degree, the dupe of his oivn 
imposture ; and Napoleon’s calculating and reflecting mind was 
totally devoid of the enthusiasm whiwi enables a man to cheat 
hunself into at least a partial belief of the deceit which he w ould 
impose on others. The French soldiers, on the other hand, bred 
in scorn of religion of every description, would have seen notliing 
hut ridicule in the pretensioDs of their leader to a supcrnatuiM 
mission; and in playing tlie character which Alexander ventured 
to personate, Buonapi^e would have found in his own army 
many a Chtua, who would have considered liis pretensions as 


Africans and Asiatics, whose persons they despised, and whoso 


speeuiiy asauiueu a ciiatacter, wiueii ins taking tlio turoan acu 
professing himself a Slosicm in all the forms, could not hare 
altered to his advantage. 

I Ooorx-tod. tom i] , p. SCI. 
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It had been promised to Buonaparte, that the abilities of Tal- 
lejTand, as minister of foreign affaii’s, should be employed to re- 
concile the Grand Signior and his counselloi’s to the occupation 
of Egypt,* But the efforts of that able negotiator had totally 
failed in a case so evidently hopeless ; and if Talleyrand had even 
proceeded to Constantinople, as Napoleon alleged the Dii-ectoi-y 
had promised, it could only have been to be confined in the Seven 
Towers. The Porte had long since declared, that any attack 
upon Egj'pt, the road to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, 
would be considered as a declaration of war, whatever pretexts 
might be alleged. They regarded, therefore, Buonaparte’s inva- 
sion as an injury equally unpi’ovoked and unjustifiable. They 
declared war against France, called upon every follower of the 
Prophet to take the part of his vicegerent upon earth, collected 
forces, and threatened an immediate expedition, for the piu'pose 
of expelling the infidels fi-om Egj’pt. The success of the British 
at Aboukir increased their confidence. Nelson was loaded with 
every mark of honour which the Sultan could bestow, and the 
most active preparations were made to act against Buonaparte, 
equally considered as enemy to the Porte, whether he professed 
himself Christian, infidel, or renegade. 

Meantime, that adventurous and active chief was busied in .aug- 
menting his means of defence or conquest, and in acquiring the 
infox'mation necessary to protect what he had gained, and to ex- 
tend his dominions. For the former purpose, corps were raised 
from among the Egyptians, and some were mounted upon dro- 
medaries, the better to encounter the perils of the desert. For 
the latter, Buonaparte undertook a journey to the Isthmus of 
Suez, the well-known interval which connects Asia with Africa. 
He subscribed the cliarter, or protection, granted to the Maronite 
Monks of Sinai, with the greater pleasure, that the siguatiure of 
Mahomet had already sanctioned that ancient document. He vi- 
sited the celebrated fountains of Moses, and, misled by a guide, 
had nearly been drowned in the advancing tides of the Red Sea.'-* 
This, he observes, would have furnished a splendid text to all 
the preachers in Europe.® But the same Deity, who had rendered 
the gulf fatal to Pharaoh, had reserved for one, who equally de- 
fied and disoxvned his power, the rocks of an island in the midst 
of the Atlantic. 


> Gourgaud, tom. ii., p, 363. 

~ “ The night overtook us, the waters began to rise around ns, when the 
horsemen a-head cried out that their horses were swimming. General Buona- 
parte rescued the whole party byone of those simple expedients which occur to 
an imperturbable mind. Placing himself in the centre, he bade all the rest 
form a circle round him, and then ride out each man in a separate direction, 
and each to halt as soon as he found his horse swimming. The man whose horse 
continued to march the last, was sure, he said, to be in the right direction ; 
him, accordingly we all followed, and reached Suez, at midnight, in safety ; 
though so rapidly had the tide advanced, that the horses were more thgn 
breast-high in the water.”— d/cinotrr of Savart/, vol. i., p. 97. 

Las Cases, tom. i., p. 211. 
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■When Napoleon v.-as engaged in this expedition, or speedily on 
Ills return, he learned that two Turkish artnies had assembled, 
one at Rhodes, and the other in Syria, with the purpose of re- 
covering Egypt. The danng geoios, which aln-ays desired to 


i.uLh.isu idLiuies aL lue bauie uiiie. tiia euuuueucemem was as 


I 


Lion of the Desert. 

Upon his enteriDg the Holy Innd, Buonaparte again drove 
before him a body of the Msmeiukes, belonging to those wbo, 
after the battles of the Pyramids and of Salahieh, had retreated 
into Syria ; and his army occupied without resiataneo Gaza, 
anciently a city of the Philistines, in which they found supphes 
of provisions. Jaffa, a celebrated city during the time of the 
Crusades,was the neat object of attack. It was bravely assaulted, 
and fiercely defended But the French valour and disciplino 
prevailed — the place was earned by storm — three thousand Turks 


1 “While the annjiru pasring tbroaah Sjna, there vaa scarcely a soldier 
hut «a$ heard to repeat these lioes from 2i^re.— 

‘ Lea Pranfals sent las de rhercber dfnormais 
Dei cluoati qaepoerem Icdestin n'a point faiti, 
lit D'shandoDBeolpoutleur fertile patne 
Poor langiiir aaz deserts dc I ande Arabic.' 

When the men found thcmseUeeui tbemidst of tbeDnert, tarroonded hr the 
boandless ocean of sand, tbej hecan taqeestnn tbs ceneroslt^of their gene, 
ral: they tbooght be had ohsrrrcd nocular moderation In haTlng promised 
each of ihem cnlj seren acres The roc<ie,' said they, ‘might with safety gire 
na asmacb aa hepleosca , veabonldDotabose bugood-nalure **— LasCasie, 

tom. L, n 210 

* bee his despatch to the Dkiectorr, sn tba Syrian campaign,— OovnoacP/ 
toiD.U.,p. 371. 
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in the natiu’al exclamation of the Mardchal do Montluc, “ Car- 
tes, we soldiers stand in more need of the Di%'ine mercy than 
other men, seeing that our profession compels us to command 
and to -witness deeds of such cruelty.” It was not, however, to 
the ordinarj’ horrors attending the storm of a town, tliat the 
charge against Buonaparte is on this occasion limited. He is 
accused of ha-ving been guilty of an action of great injustice, as 
well as of especial barbarity. Concerning this we shall endea- 
vour to state, stripped of colouring and cxaggei’ation, first the 
charge, and then the reply, of Napoleon himself. 

After the breach had been stormed, a large part of the garri- 
son, estimated by Buonaparte himself at twelve hundred men, 
which Miot * raises to betwixt two and throe thousand, and 
others exaggerate still more, remained on the defensive, and 
held out in the mosques, and a sort of citadel to which they had 
retreated, till, at length, despairing of succour, they surrendered 
their arms, and wore in appearance admitted to quarter. Of this 
body, the Egyptians were carefullj’ separated from the Turks, 
Maugrabins, and Arnaouts ; and while the first were restored to 
liberty, and sent back to their countiw, these last were placed 
vmder a strong guard. Provisions were distributed to them, and 
they were permitted to go by detachments in quest of wateij. 
According to all appearance they were considered and treated 
as prisoners of war. This was on the 7th of March. On the 
9tli, two days afterwards, this body of prisoners were mai’ched 
out of Jaffa, in the centre of a large square battalion, commanded 
by General Bon. Moit assures us, that he himself mounted his 
hoi-se, accompanied the melancholy column, and witnessed the 
event. The Turks foresaw their fate, but used neither entreaties 
nor complaints to avert it. They marched on, silent and com- 
posed. Some of them, of higher rank, seemed to exhort the 
others to submit, like servants of the Prophet, to the decree, 
which, according to their belief, was written on their forehead. 
They -were escorted to the sand-hills to the south-east of Jaffa, 
divided there into small bodies, and put to death by musketry. 
The execution lasted a considerable time, and the wounded, as 
in the fusillades of the Revolution, were despatched with th-e 
bayonet. Their bodies were heaped together, and formed a 
pyramid which is still visible, consisting now of human bones as 
originally of bloody corpses. 

The cruelty of this execution occasioned the fact itself to be 
doubted, though coming with strong evidence, and never denied 
by the French themselves. Napoleon, however, frankly admitted 
the truth of the statement both to Lord Ebrington and to Dr. 
O’Meara.® Well might the author of this cruelty -write to the 

1 Expedition en Egypte et Syrie, p. 148. 

2 “ I asked him about the massacre of the Turks at Jaffa: he ans-^rered, 
•C’est-vrai; J’enfis fusilier h peu prfes deuxmille.”’ — Memorandum of Tw 
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Directory, that the Btorming of Jaffa was marked by horrors 
which he had never elsewhere witnessed. Buonaparte’s defence 
was, that the massacre was justified by the laws ot war — that the 
head of his messenger had been cut off by the governor of Jaffa, 
when sent to Bummon him to surrender — that these Turks were 
a part of the garrison of El Arish, who had engaged not to serve 
against the French, and were found immediately afterwards de- 
fendmg Jaffa, in breach of the terms of tlieir capitulation. They 
had incurred the doom of death, therefore, by the rules of war — 
Wellmgton, he said, would have, in his place, acted in the same 
manner. 


storm anu plunaer ot tne town, wiin wmcn Jiis revenge ougiit, in 
all reason, to have been satisfied. If some of tliese unhappy 
Turks had broken their ^itli to Buonaparte, and were found 
again in tlie ranks which they had sworn to abandon, it could 
not, accoiduig to the most severe construction of the rules of 
war, authorise the dreadful retaliation of indiscnminate massncro 


had given up the mean of defence, on condition of safety for life 
at least.* 

This bloody deed must always remain a deep etain on the cha- 
racter of Napoleon. Yet we do not view it as tlie indulgence of 
an innate love of cruelty ; for noUiing in Buonaparte’s history 
shows the existence of t]iatvice,and there are many things which 
intimate his disposition to have been naturally humane. But lie 
was ambitious, aimed at immense and gigantic undertakings, and 
easily learned to overlook the waste of human life, winch the 
execution of his projects necessarily involved. He seems to 
have argued, not on the character of the action, hut solely on the 
effect which it was to produce upon his own combinations. His 
army was small; it was his business to stnke terror into his 
numerous enemies, and the measure to be adopted seemed caps- 

CoDTenationa betwetn tbe Empmr Napoleon and VlKoant Ebrington at 
Porto-Fenaio, p. li. ^ 



■ See Jorniai. 
p llWj Uoumea 
(ora b.p m 


xL, p 403, Thnnedeu, tom IL, p. 173; Fartr;. tom L, 
tom. ii, p SL6; Uwfie. tiut de VExp^itioa 
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ble of making a deep impression on all who should hear of it. 
Besides, these men, if dismissed, would immediately rejoin his 
enemies. He had experienced their courage, and to disarm 
them would have been almost an unavailing precaution, where 
their national weapon, the sabre, was so easily attained. To de- 
tain them prisoners would have required a stronger force than 
Napoleon could afford, would have added difficulty and delay to 
the movement of his troops, and tended to exhaust his supplies. 
That sort of necessity, therefore, which men fancy to themselves 
when they are unwilling to forego a favourite object for the sake 
of obeying a moral precept — ^that necessity which might be more 
properly termed a temptation difficult to be resisted — that ne- 
cessity which has been called the tyrant’s plea, was the cause of 
the massacre at Jaffa, and must remain its sole apology. 

It might almost seem that Heaven set its vindictive brand 
upon this deed of butchery ; for about the time it was committed 
the plague broke out in the armj'. Buonaparte, with a moral cou- 
rage deserving as much praise as his late cruelty deserved re- 
probation, went into the hospitals in person, and while exposing 
himself, without hesitation, to the infection, diminished the terror 
of the disease in the opinion of the soldiers generally, and even 
of the patients themselves, who were thus enabled to keep up 
their spirits, and gained by doing so the fairest chance of re- 
covery.i 

Meanwhile, determined to prosecute the conquest of Syria, 
Buonaparte resolved to advance to Saint Jean d’Acre, so cele- 
brated in the wars of Palestine. The Turkish Pacha, or governor 
of Syria, who, like others in his situation, accounted himself al- 
most an independent sovereign, was Achmet ; who, by his tmre- 
lenting cruelties and executions, had procured the terrible dis- 
tinction of Djezzar, or the Butcher.. Buonap.arte addressed this 
formidable chief in two letters, offering his alliance, and tlireaten- 
ing him with his venge.ance if it should be rejected.^ To neither 
did the pacha retmu any answer ; in the second instance he put 
to death the messenger. The French general advanced against 
Acre, vowing revenge. There were, however, obstacles to the 
success of his enterprise, on which he had not calculated. 

The pacha had communicated the approach of Napoleon to 
Sir Sidney Smith, to whom had been committed the charge of 
assisting the Turks in their proposed expedition to Egypt, and 
who, for that piu’pose, was cruising in the Levant. He hastened 
to sail for Acre with the Tigiu and Theseus, ships of the line ; 
and aiTiving there two days ere the French made their appear- 
ance, contributed greatly to place the town, the fortifications of 
which were on the old Gotliic plan, in a respectable state of de- 
fence. 


' O’Xtcara, vol. ii., p. 128. 

2 See Goui^nu j, tom. ii., p. 372. 
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Sir Sidney Smith, who bo highly distinguished himself on this 
occasion, had been long celebrated for the most intrepid courage, 
and spirit of enterprise. His character was, besides, marked by 


quently intrusted with the charge of alarming the French coast, 
had been taken on one occarion, and, contrary to the laivs of na- 
tions, and out of a mean qnrit of revenge, was imprisoned in the 
Temple, from which he was deUvered by a danng stratagem, 
effected by the French Royalbt party. He had not been many 
hours at Acre, when Providence afforded him a distinguished 
mark of favour. The Theseus, which had been detached to in- 
tercept any French vessels tiiat might be attending on Buona- 
parteS march, detected a small flotilla stealing under Mount 
Garmei, and had die good fortune (o make prise of seven out of 
nine of them They were a convoy from Damictta, bound for 
Acre, having on board heavy cannon, platforms, ammunition, and 
other necessary articles. These cannon and military stores, des- 
tined to form the siege of Acre, became eminently useful in its 
defence, and the consequence of their capture was eventually 
decisive of the struggle. General Philippeaus, a French roym- 
ist, and officer of engineers, immediately applied himself to place 
the cannon thus acquired, to tlio amount of bet\\i.xt thirty and 
forty, upon the svalU which tliey liad been intended to destroy. 
This officer, who had been Buonaparte’s school-fellow, and the 


pcaux,‘ and about to become almost the personal enemy of 
Smith. 

On the l"th Slarch, the French came in sight of Acre, which 
is built on a peninsula adranring into the sea, and bo conveni- 
ently situated that vessels can lie near the shore, and annoy 
with their Are whatever advances to assault the fortifleation. 

* Philii’pcans died dorioe the llw, of a fswbrOTphl nn by fatigue Buo- 
naparte ipuko of hint with more revpcct than he uanailr ihowed to thoao vbo 
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Notwithstanding the presence of two British ships of war, and 
the disappointment concerning his battering cannon, which were 
now pointed against him from the ramparts, Buonaparte, with a 
characteristic perseverance, which, on such an occasion, was 
pushed into obstinacy, refused to abandon his purpose, and pro- 
ceeded to open ti'enches, although the guns which he had to place 
in them were only twelve pounders. The point of attack was a 
large tower which predominated over the rest of the fortifications. 

A mine at the same time was run under the extreme defences. 

By the 28th March a breach was effected, the mine was sprung, 
and the French proceeded to the assault upon that day. They 
advanced at the charging step, under a murderous fire from the 
walls, but had the mortification to find a deep ditch betmxt them 
and the tower. They crossed it, nevertheless, by help of the 
scaling-ladders which they carried with them, and forced their 
way as far as the tower, from which it is said that the defenders, 
impressed by the fate of JaflTa, were beginning to fly. They were 
checked by the example of Djezzar himself, who fired his own 
pistols at the French, and upbraided the Moslems who were re- 
treating from the walls. The defences were again manned ; the 
French, unable to support the I'enewed fire, were checked and 
forced back ; and the Turks falling upon them in their retreat 
with sabre in hand, killed a number of their best men, and 
Mailly, who commanded the party. Sorties were made from 
the place to destroy the French works ; and although the cries 
with which the Turks carry on their military manoeuvres gave 
the alarm to the enemy, yet, assisted by a detachment of British 
seamen, they did the French considerable damage, reconnoitred 
the mine which they were forming anew, and obtained the Imow- 
ledge of its direction necessary to prepare a counter-mine. 

While the strife was thus fiercely maintained on both sides, 
with mutual loss and increased animosity, the besiegers were 
threatened with other dangers. An ai-my of Moslem troops of 
various nations, but all actuated by the same religious zeal, had 
formed themselves in the mountains of Samaria, and uniting with 
them the warlike inliabitants of that country, now called Naplous, 
formed the plan of attacldng the French army lying before Acre 
on one side, while Djezzar and his allies should assail them upon ! 
the other. Kleber, with liis division, was despatched by Buona- j 
parte to disperse tliis assemblage. But though he obtained con- ' 
sidcrable advantages over detached p.irties of the SjTian army, 
their strength was so disproportioned, that at last, while he held 
a position near Mount Tabor, with two or tlmee tliousand men, 
he was surrounded by about ten times his o\m number. But 
his geneml-in-chief was hastening to his assistance. Buonaparte 
left two divisions to keep the trenches before Acre, and penetrated 
into the country in tlirce columns. Murat, at the head of a fourth, 
occupied the pass, called Jacob’s Bridge. The attack, made on 
various points, was every where successfuL The camp of the Sy- 
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rian army was taken; their defeat, almost their dispersion, was 
accomplished, while their scattered remains fled to Damascus. 
Buonaparte returned, crowned with laurels, to the siege of Acre. 

Here, too, the arrival of thirty heavy pieces of cannon from 
Jaffa seemed to promise that snccess, which the French had as 
yet been unable to attain. It was about this time that, walking 
on the Mount which still retains the name of Richard Cccur de 
Lion, Buonaparte expressed himself to Murat in these terms, 
as he pointed to Saint Jean D’Acre: — “ The fate of the East 
depends upon yonder petty town. Its conquest will ensure the 
main object of my expedition, and Damascus will be the first 
fruit of It.” * Thus it would seem, that, while engaged iu the en- 
terprise, Buonaparte held the same language, which he did many 
years after its failure when at St Helena. 

Repeated and desperate assaults proved, that the consequence 
which he attached to taking Acre was as great as his words ex- 
pressed. The assailants suffered severely on these occasions, for 
they were expo<ied to the fire of two ravelins, or external fortifi- 
cations, which had been constructed under Philippeaux’s direc- 
tions, and at the same tune enfiladed by the fire of the Britisli 
shipping. At length, employing to the uttermost the heavy ar- 
tillery now in his possession, Buonaparte, in spite of a bloody and 
obstinate opposition, forced his way to the disputed tower, and 
made a lodgment on the eecond story. It afforaed, however, no 
access to the town ; and the troo^ remained there as in a evf- 


hoped for and much needed, appeared in view of the garrison. 
They contained Turkish troops under the command of Hassan 
Bey. Yet near as they were, the danger was imminent that Acre 
might be taken ere they could land. To prevent such a misfor- 
tune, Sir Sidney Smith in person proceeded to the disputed tower, 
at the head of a body of British seamen, armed with pikes. 


each other, and the spear-heads of the standards were locked 


1 It«1iileil hj tfiot I 
rOri«Dt eit doni e«(te 
ptdiUoD, Punl* doit I 


as comraaBtested to him b; ttont — S — « X.e tort da 
blcotaa; Jarhntads tettaTlllaett la but de moo cz- 
eo (tre la p. 184. 
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siderablc brcacli that had been effected in the curtixin, and whieli 
promised a more easy entrance. It proved, indeed, but toe easy ; 
for Djezzar Paeba opposed to the assault on this occ.asion a new 
mode of tactics. Confiding in his superior numbers, he suffered 
the French, who were comm.andcd by the intrepid General Lan- 
ues, to surmount the breach without opposition, by which they 
penetrated into the body of the plaec. They had no sooner en- 
tered, than a numerous body of Turks mingled among them witli 
loud shouts ; and ere they had time or room to avail themselves 
of their discipline, brought them into that state of close fighting, 
where strength and agility are superior to every other acquire- 
ment The Turks, wielding the sabre in one hand, and the 
poniard in the other, cut to pieces almost all the French who had 
entered. General Ramband Lay a headless corpse in the breach 
— Lannes was with diflicultj’ brought off severely wounded. The 
Turks gave no quarter ; and instantly cutting the heads off of 
those whom they slew, carried them to the pacha, who sat in 
public distributing money to those who brought him these bloody 
trophies, which now Lay piled in heaps around him. This was 
tlie si.\th assault upon these tottering and blood-stained rampai’ts. 
“Victory,” said Napoleon, “is to the most persevering;”* and 
contrary to the advice of Kleber, ho resolved upon anotlicr and 
yet more desperate attack. 

On the 21st May tlie final effort was made. The attack of the 
morning failed, and Colonel Veneux renewed it at mid-day. “ Bo 
assured,” said he to Buonaparte, “ Acre shall be yours to-night, 
or Veneux will die on the breach.”* He kept his word at the 
cost of his life. Bon was also slain, whose division had been the 
executioners of the gan-ison of Jaffa. The French now retreated, 
dispirited and despairing of success. The contest had been car- 
ried on at half a musket shot distance ; and the bodies of the 
dead lying around, putrified under the burning sun, spread dis- 
ease among the survivors. An attempt was made to establish a 
suspension of arms for removing this hoiTible annoyance. Miot 
says that the pacha returned no answer to the proposal of the 
French. According to Sir Sidney Smith’s official reports, the 
armistice for this humane purpose was actually agreed on, but 
broken off by the French firing upon those who were engaged 
in the melancholy office, and then rushing on to make their last 
unsuccessful charge and assault upon the breach. This would 
have been a crime so useless, and would have tended so much to 
the inconvenience of the French themselves, that we cannot help 
suspecting some misunderstanding had occurred, and that the in- 
terruption was xmder a xvrong conception of the purpose of the 
working party. ' 

Tliis is the more probable, as Sir Sidney Smith, who reports 


1 “ La victoire est au plus opiniatre." — IIiot, p. 199. 

2 Miot, p. 199. 
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the circumstance, was not at tfiia time duiposed to put the best 
construction on any action of Buonaparte’s, who, on the other 


pachahk, in terms inviting them to revolt, and join the French ; 
jet was much offended when, imitating his own policy, the pacha 
and Sir Sidney Smith caused letters to be sent into his camp be- 
fore Acre, urging hia soldiers to mutmy and desertion. Sir Sid- 
ney also published a proclamation to the Druses, and other 


the first time, to an inglorious retreat. 

Another calumny, circulated bv Buonaparte agtdnst the Eng- 
lish commodore, was, that Sir Sidney Smith had endeavoured 
to erposo his French prisoners to the infection of the pbgue, 


After the heat excited by their angry collision had long subsided, 
it is amusing to find Napoleon, when in the island of Saint 
Helena, decl^ng, that his opinion of Sir Sidney Smith was 
altered for the better, since he bad become acquainted with the 
rest of bis countrymen, and that be now considered him as a 
worthy sort of man — for an Englishman. 

The siege of Acre liad now continued sixty days since the 
opening of the trenches. The besiegers bad marched no less 
tlian eight times to the assault, while eleven desperato sallies 
were evidence of the obstinate of tiie defence. Several of tho 
best French generals were killed; among tho rest Caffarelli,' for 

I CaSarelU ihot In the ctbow, aad died of the tmpotalioa ef the limh. 
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whom Buonaparte had particular esteem; and the army ^\•as 
gi'eatly reduced hv the sword and the plague, which raged at 
once among their devoted bands. Retreat became inevitable. 
Yet Buonaparte endeavoured to give it such a colouring as might 
make the measure seem voluntary. Sometimes ho announced, 
that his purpose of going to Acre was sufficiently accomplished 
when he had battered down the palace of the pacha ; at other 
times he affirmed he had left the whole town a heap of ruins ; 
and finally, he informed the Directory that he could easily have 
taken the place, but the plague being raging within its walls, and 
it being impossible to prevent the troops from seizing on infected 
clothes for part of theii* booty, he had rather declined the cap- 
ture of Acre, than ran the rislc of introducing this horrid malady 
among his soldiers. What his real feelings must have been, 
while coveriug his chagi’in with such flimsy pretexts, may be 
conjectm-ed from the following frank avowal to bis attendants in 
Saint Helena. Speaking of the dependence of the most import- 
ant affaira oit the most trivial, ho remarks, that the mistake of 
the captain of .a frigate, who bore away, instead of foi-cing his 
passage to the place of his destination, had prevented the face of 
the world from being totally changed. “ Acre,” be siiid, “ would 
otherwise have been taken — ^the French .ai-my would have flown 
to Damascus and Aleppo — in a twinlding of an eye they would 
have been on the Euphrates — the Syrian Christians would have 
joined us — the Druses, the .firmcnians would have united with 
us.” — Some one replied, “ We might have been reinforced to 
the number of a hundred thousand men.” — “ Say six hundred 
thousand,” said the Emperor; “who can calculate the amount? 
T would have reached Constantinople and the Indies — I would 
have changed the face of the world.”' 


inRs of the patient's spirit, and that this phenomenon was renewed so often as 
the Reneral made him a visit. — S. 

I Las Cases, tom. i., partie seconde, p. 304. The extravaRance of Napo- 
leon’s plan unavoidably reminds us of the vanity of human wishes. The cause 
to which he ascribes it is the mistake of a captain of a friRate, who, instead of 
forcing his way to Acre, against the opposition of two ships of the line, was 
unfortunately taken by them. This is a mode of reasoning whieh Napoleon 
was very ready to adopt. The miscarriage of his plans was seldom imputed by 
him to the suecessful wisdom or valour of an enemy, but to some aecidentaJ 
circumstance, or blunder, which deranged the scheme which must otherwise 
have been infallible. Some of his best generals were of a different opinion, 
and considered the rashness of the attack upon Acre, as involving the certainty 
of failure. Kleber is rmorted to have said, that the Turks defended them- 
selves with the skill of Christians, and that the French attacked like Turks. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DUcti$$ion concerning the alleged Poisoning of the SkJc tn the 
Hospitals at Jaffa — Napdeon acquitted of the charge — French 
Army re-enter^(iairo on tie 14rt June — ^trospect of vkat had 
taken place tn Upper and Jknter Egypt durinU Napoleon's 
Absence — Incursion of Murad Bey — 16,000 'Turks occupy 
Ahoukir — Attacked and defeated — This Victory terminates 
Napoleon's Career in Egypt — Admiral Qanthedume receizes 
Orders to tnake ready for Sea — On the 22d August Napoleon 
embarks for France— Arrites in Ajaccio on the 30/A September 
— ^nif tancfs at Frqus on the 0th October. 

The retreat from before Acre was conducted with equal skill 
and secrecy, though Buonaparte was compelled to leave behind 
his heavy cannon, which he either bnned or threw into the sea. 
But, hy a rumour which long prevailed in the French army, he 
was alleged to have taken a far more extraoidinary me.'isure of 


lescent were sent foiwardon the road to fegjpt, under the neccs* 
sary piecautions for their safety. There remained an indefimte 
number, reaching a*; the greatest coinputAtion to betwixt twenty 
and thirty, but stated by Buonaparte himself to be only seven, 
whose condition was desperate. Their disease was the plague, 


’’“of the 

s ty by a 

I . ism bc- 

to euro 

tijen, not to kill them.* 

The proposal was agreeable to Buonap.'irte's principles, who 
adiocating the legality of Filicide, naturally might believe, that if 
& h.as a right to relieve himself of intolerable evils by de- 
priving himself of life, a general or n monarch may deal forth 
tliat measure to his soldiers or subjects, which he would think it 
Bdvis.^ble to act upon in his own case. It was consistent, also, 


1 voL L, p. 331. 
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with his character, rather to look at results than at the measures 
which were to produce them, and to consider in many cases the 
end as an excuse for the moans. “ I would have desired such 
a relief for myself in the same circumstances,” he said to Mr. 
Warden.* To O’Meara ho affirmed, “ that the would have taken 
such a step even with respect to his own son.” '■' The fallacy 
of this reasoning is demonstrable; bul Ruonaparto was saved 
from acting on it by the resist.ancc of Dcsgcncttcs. A rear- 
guard was left to protect these unhappy men ; and the English 
found some of them alive, wiio, if Desgonottes had been more 
compliant, would have been poisoned by their physician. If Buo- 
naparte was guilty of entertaining such a purpose, whether en- 
tertained from indifferonce to human life, or from wild and mis- 
directed ideas of humanity, he met an appropriate punishment in 
the general belief which long subsisted, that the deed had been 
actually earned into execution, not in the persons of a few ex- 
piring wTetches only, but upon several hundred men. Mint says 
the report was current in tlio French army, — Sir Robert Wilson 
found it credited among their officers, when they became the 
English prisoners, — and Count Las Cases admits it was generally 
believed by the soldiers. But though popular credulity eagerly 
receives whatever stories are marked by the horrible and won- 
derful, history, on the contrary, demands direct evidence, and 
tlie existence of powerful motives,^ for whatever is beyond tho 
ordinary bounds of credibility. The poisoning of five or six hun- 
dred men is neither easily managed nor easily concealed ; and why 
should the French leader have had recourse to it, since, like 
many a retreating general before him, he had only to leave the 
patients for whom he had not the means of transportation ? To 
poison the sick and helpless, must have destroyed his interest 
with the remainder of his soldiers ; whereas, to have left them 
to their fate, was a matter too customary, and too much con- 
sidered as a point of necessity, to create any discontent^ among 
those, whose interest, as well as that of their general, consisted in 


1 Warden’s Letters, p. 15(i. 

2 Voice from St. Helena, vol. ii., p. 333. 

8 History of the British Expedition to Egypt, vol. i., p. 127. 

■* Miot rives a melancholy, hut too true a picture, of the indifference writh 
vrhich soldiers, when on a retreat, regard the sufferings of those whose strength 
does not enable them to keep up with the march. He describes a man, affected 
by the fear of being left to the cruelties of the Turks, snatching up his knap- 
sack, and staggering after the column to which he belonged, while his glazed 
eye, uncertain motion, and stumbling pace, excited the fear of some, and the 
ridicule of others. “ His account is made up,” said one of his comrades, as he 
reeled about amongst them like a drunkard. "He will not make a long march 
of it,” said another. And when, after more than one fall, he at length became 
unable to rise, the observation that “ he had taken up his quarters,” was all 
the moan which it was thought necessay to make. It is in these cases, as Miot 
justly observes, that indifference and selfishness become universal ; and he that 
would be comfortable must manage to rely op hjs own exertions, and, aboTO 
all, tp remain in good health,— S. 
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moving on as fast as 
dient been had rccom 
ledge of Sir Sidney 
tlie horrid fact public . , , 

parte for the scandalous accusations ^hich he had circulated 


parte’s fall, who could give the least evidence to authenticate the 
report otherwise than as a rumour, tliat had sprung out of the 
unjustihable proposal which liad indeed been made by Buon.a- 
parte to Desgenettes, hut never acted upon. The same patient 
and impartial investigation, therefore, which compels us to re* 
cord that the massacre of the Turkish prisoners m cold blood is 
Mly proved, induces ua to declare, that tlie poisoning of Uie sick 
at Jaffa has been affirmed without sufficient evidence.^ 

Buonaparte continued his retreat from Syria, annoyed by the 
natives, who harassed bis march, and retaliating the injuries 
which he received, by plundering and bumiDg the villages which 
lay in the course of his inarch. He left Jaffa on tho 28th May, 
and upon the 14th June reentered Cairo, with a reputation not 
60 much increased by the victory at Mount Tabor, os diminished 
and sullied, for the time, by the retreat from Acre. 

Lower Eg}*pt, during the absence of Buonaparte, had remained 
undisturbed, unless by partial Insurrections. In one of theso an 
impostor personated that mysterious individual, tho Imaum Mo- 
hadi, of whom the Orientals beheve that he is not dead, but is 
destined to return and combat Antichrist, before tho consumma- 
tion of all things takes place. This pretender to supernatural 
power, as well as othera who placed themselves al tho licad of in* 
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surrections ■without such high pretensions, was completely de- 
feated ; and the French showed the greatest severity in punish- 
ing their followers, and the country wliich had furnished them 
with partisans.' 

In Upper Egypt there had been more obstinate contention. 
Murad Bey, already mentioned as the ablest chief of the Mame- 
lukes, had maintained himself in that country with a degree of 
boldness and sagacity, which gave the French much trouble. His 
fine force of cavalry enabled him to advance or retreat at plea- 
sure, and his perfect acquaintance with the country added much 
to his advantage. 

Desaix, sent against Murad after the battle of the Pyramids, ' 
had again defeated the Mameluke chief at Sedinan, where was 
once more made evident the superiority of European disciphne 
over the valour of the irregular cavalry of the East. Still the 
destruction of the enterprising bey was far from complete. Re- 
inforced by a body of cavalry, Desaix,’' in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1798, again attacked him, and, after a number of encoun- 
ters, terminating generally to the advantage of the French, the 
remaining Mamelukes, with their allies the Arabs, were at length 
compelled to take shelter in the Desert. Egypt seemed entirely 
at the command of the French ; and Cosseir, a seaport on the 
Red Sea, had been taken possession of by a flotilla, fitted out to 
command that gulf.^ 

Three or four weeks after Buonaparte’s return from Syria, this 
flattering state of tranquillity seemed on the point of being dis- 
timbed. Murad Bey, re-entering Upper Egypt with his Mame- 
lukes and allies, descended the Nile in two bodies, one occupying 
each bank of the river. Ibrahim Bey, formerly his partner in 
the government of Egypt, made a corresponding movement to- 
wards the frontiers of Syria, as if to communicate with the right- 
hand division of Murad’s army. La Grange was despatched 
against the Mamelukes who occupied the right bank, while Murat 
marched against those who, under the bey himself, were de- 
scending the Nile. The French were entertained at the idea of 
the two Murats, as they termed them, from the similarity of then* 
names, meeting and encountering each other ; but the Mameluke 
Murad retreated before Le Beau Sabreur — ^the handsome swords- 
man — of the French army.' , 

Meantime, the cause of this incursion was explained by the 
appearance of a Turkish fleet off Alexandria, who disembarked 
eighteen thousand men at Abouldr. Tliis Turkish army pos- 

1 Gourgaud, tom. ii., p. 333. 

- “ Bravo Desaiv! He would have conquered any where. He was shilful, 
vigilant, daring— little regarding fatigue, and death still less. He would have 
gone to the end of the world in quest of victoir.” — Napoleon, Antommarclii, 
vol. i., p. 37G. 

■ 3 Jomini, tom. xi., p. 420; Thibaudeau, tom. ii., p. 297; Gouigaud, tom. ii., 
p. 320. 

* Gourgaud, tom. iii., p. 328. 
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sessed themselves of the fort, and proceeded to fortify them- 
selves, expecting the amval of the JIamelukes, according to the 
plan which had previooslybeenadjnsted for expelling the French 
from Egypt. This news reached Buonaparte near the P^Tamids, 
to which he had advanced, in order to ensure the destruction of 
Murad Bey. The arrival of the 'Rirks instantly recalled him to 
Alexandria, whence he inarched to Aboukir to repel the mva- 


tle will decide the fate of the world.” 


V 


expected return, which most have been prevented had he not 
succeeded in obtaining the most complete triumph over the 
Turks. The leaving his Egyptian army, a dubious step at bes^ 
would hare been altogether mdefensible had there remained an 
enemy in their front 

Next morning, being the 25th July, Buonaparte commenced 
an attack on the advanced posts of the enemy, and succeeded in 
drivlns them in upon the mam body, which was commanded by 
Seid Mustapha Pacha. In their first attack the French were 
eminently successful, and pursued the fugitive Turks to their 
intrenchmcnts, doing great execution. But when tlie batteries 
opened upon them from the trenches, while they were at the 
same time exposed to the fire from the gun-boats in the hay, 
their impetuosity was checked, and the Turks, sallying out upon 


They threw themselves confusedly out of the intrcnchments to 
obtain these bloody testimonials, and were in considerable dis- 


• SO 

S ** l.n Tam maintendcat t« cembat awe nceCi ; irisU Moral, pur on 
tnoarenifat rapile eommt ta IW7U<V, Uirifiea »a pilicbe *ar let derritres de tear 
druit,** Ac.— BLDSAsaaTi 
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lintl PummiiUcd tlio intmic5imciii«, lie foniied n rolmnn which 
reversed the petition of t!ie Tnrl;.«, nnd I'resi-inf; them with the 
hnyoiiet. threw them into nttcr nnd inextricnhle confu.don. rired 
tipon nnd nltachcd on every point, they heenme, im tend of an nriny, 
n confn--ed rnhWo, wlio. in the impetnoMly of nnimnl torifir, threw 
thejnse1ve5 hy hundreds and hy thotiKinds into the ren, wiiich at 
once seemed covered with turbans.* It wns no ionfjer a battle, 
hut a massacre ; ntui it was only when wearied with slnmjhtcr that 
<iuartcr was given to about six thousand men ; the rest of the 
Tiirlush army, originally consistint: of eighteen thou'^and, perished 
on the fiehl or in the waves. Mnstaplia Pacha was tnhen, and 
e.arried in triumph before Buonaparte. The haughty Turk had 
not lo-^l his pride with his fortune's. “ I will take care to inform 
the Sultan,” raid the victm-, meaning to he courteous, “ of the 
coniMgeyou disjil.ayed in this battle, though it has been your mis- 
hap to loco it .” — “ Thou mayost rave thyself the trouble,” an- 
juvorcil the ]>ri.soncr haughtily ; “ my master know.s me hotter than 
thou ermst.” 

Buonaparte returned in triumjih to Cairo on the Pth Angm-t ; 
having, however, as he continued to represent himself friendly 
to thn Porte, previously set on foot a negotiation for lihcnilion i>f 
the Turkish prisoners. 

This sjdcndid and most decisive victory of Ahonkir- concluded 
Napoleon’s career in the East. U wns imjierionsly necessary, 
ore ho could have ventured to quit the command of his nnny, 
with the hope of preserving his credit with the public ; and it en- 
abled him to plead that he loft Egypt for the time in absolute 
security. IBs military views had, indeed, been nnifonnly success- 
ful ; and Egypt was uiuler the dominion of France as coinjilctely 
as the sword could subject it. For two years afterwards^ like the 
strong m.an in the parable, they kcjit the house which they h.ad 
won, until in there c.aine a stronger, hy whom tlicy were finally 
and forcibly expelled. 

But, thougli the victory over the Turks afforded the French for 
the time undisturbed possession of Egypt, the situation of Buo- 
naparte no longer permitted him tliosc brilliant nnd immense 
prospects, in which his imagination loved to luxuriate. IBs tronjis 
were considerably weakened, and the misc.an'iage at Acre dwelt 
on the recollection of the .survivora. The march upon Constan- 
tinople was jiow an impossibility, — that to India an empty dream. 
To establish a French colony in Egypt, of which Buonaparte 


J Gourgaud states, that from three to four tliousand Turks were driven into 
the sea Bcrthier calculates the number at ten thousand : “ L'eiincmi ne 
croit avoir do rcssourcc quo dans la mcr; dix millc hommes s’y |irtci)>ilcnt ; 
ils y sont fusilcs ct mitraillds. Jamais spectacle aussi terrible no s’est pre- 
sentd.” 

2 “This is probably the only instance, in the history of warfare, in wliich an 
army has been entirely destroyed. It was upon this occasion that Klcher, 
clasping Buonaparte round the waist, exclaimed, ‘ General, t'ons Msgrami 
coinine le monde! — Tiiiebs, tom. x., p. 323. 

TOI.. II. Q 
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sometimes talked, and to restore the Indian traffic to the shores 
of the Red Sea, thus sapping the sources of British prosperity in 
India, was a work for the time of peace, when the necessary com- 
munication \ras not impeded by tlie naval superiority of England. 
The French general had established, indeed, a cliamber of com- 
merce ; but what commerce could take place from a closely block- 
aded harbour? Indeed, eren in a more propitious season, the 
establishment of a pacific colony uas no task for the ardent and 
warlike Napoleon ; who, although his active spirit was prompt 
in sinking out commercial schemes, was not possessed of the 
patience or steadiness necessary to carry them to success. It fol- 
lows, that if he remained in Egypt, his residence there must 
have resembled the situation of a governor in a large city, threat- 
ened indeed, but as yet in no danger of being besieged, where the 
only fame which can be acquired is that due to prudent and patient 
vigilance. This would l>e a post which no young or ambitious 
soldier would covet, providing be had the choice of being engaged 
in more active service. On the other hand, from events which we 
shall endeavour to trace in the next chapter, thereopened a scene 
of ambition in France, which permitted an almost boundless ex- 
tent of hopes and wishes. Thus, Napoleon had the choice either of 
becoming a candidate for one of the greatest prizes which the 
world afforded — the supreme anthority in that fine country— or 
of remaining the governor of a defensive army Ln Egypt, waiting 
the arrival of some new invaders — English, Russians, or Turks, 
to dispute bis conquest with him. Had ne chosen this latter lino 
of conduct, he might have soon found himself the vasul of hlo- 
rcau, or some other military adventurer, (perhaps from his own 
Italian army,) who, venturing on the course from which he had 
himself withdrawn, had attained to the government of France, 
and might soon have been issuing orders from the Laxembourg 
or the Tuileries to General Buonaparte, in the style of a sove- 
reijn to his subject. 

There remained to be separated those strong ties, which were 
formed betwixt Napoleon and tbe army which he had so often led 
to victory, and who unquestionably thought ho had cast his lot 
to live or die with them. But, undoubtedly, he might palliate his 
departure by the consideration, that he left them victorious over 
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ving his country, as .well as of advancuig his oun interest. Nor 
should it he forgotten, that the welfare even of the Egyptian army, 
as well as his own ambitious views, required that he should try 
his fortune at Paris. If he did not personally exert himself there, 
it seemed highly probable some revolution might take place, in 
which one of the consequences might be, that the victors of Egypt, 
deserted by their countrymen, should be compelled to lay down 
their arms. 

The circumstances in which Buonaparte’s resolution is said to 
have originated, as related by himself, were singularly fortuitous. 
Some intercourse took place mth the Turkish fleet, in consequence 
of his sending the wounded Turks on board, and Sir Sidney Smith,^ 
by way of taunting the French general with the successes of the 
Russians in Italy, sent him a set of newspapers containing an ac- 
count of Suwan'ow’s victories, and a deplorable view of the French 
affairs on the continent.'-^ If we may trust other authorities, how- 
ever, to be quoted in their proper place, he already knew the 
state of affairs, both in Italy and France, by his own secret corres- 
pondence witli Paris,® informing him, not only of the military 
reverses which the armies of the latter country had sustained, 
but of the state of parties, and of the public mind, — intelligence 
of greater utility and acciu’acy than could have been communi- 
cated by the English newspapers. 

However his information was deri%’’ed, Buonaparte lost no time 
in acting upon it, with all the secrecy which a matter of such 
importance required. Admiral Gantheaume, who had been with 
the army ever since the destruction of the fleet, received the 
general’s orders to make ready for sea, with all possible des- 
patch, two frigates then lying in the harbour of Alexandria. 

Meantime, determined to preserve his credit with the Institute, 
and to bring evidence of what he had done for the cause of 
science, Buonaparte commanded Monge, who is said to have sug- 
gested the expedition, and the accomplished Denon, who became 
its historian, with BerthoUet, to prepare to accompany him to 
Alexandria. Of military chiefs, he selected the Generals Ber- 
thier, Murat, Lannes, Marmont, Desaix, Andi’^ossy, and Bes- 
sieres, the best and most attached of his officers. He left Cairo 
as soon as he heard the frigates were ready and the sea open, 
making, a visit to the Delta the pretext of his tour. . Kleber and 
Menou, whom he meant to leave first and second in command, 
were appointed to meet him at Alexandria. But he had an inter- 
view TOth the latter only. 

' “ Notmthstanding his unheard-of destiny, Napoleon has often heen heard 
to say, in speaking of Sir Sidney Smith, ‘ Cet homme m’a fait manquer ma 
fortune.’ ’’—Thiers, tom. x., p. 314. 

- See Las Cases, v'ol. iih, p. 11 ; Savary’s Memoirs, vol. i., p. 112 ; and Miot, 
p. 2C5. 

3 “There e.visted no secret correspondence, whether private or official. Ten 
months had already elapsed, and we were still without news from Egypt.” — 
BotmniENKE, tom. ii.j.p. 309. 
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Kleber, an excellent soldier, and a manjOf considerable parts, 
was much displeased at the liastyand disordered manner in which 
the command of an important province and a diminished army 
were thrust upon him, and remonstrated in a letter to the Direc- 
tory, upon the several points of tlie public service, which, by Ins 
conduct on this occasion, Buonaparte had neglected or endan- 
gered.' Napoleon afterwards laboured hard to answer the accu- 
sations which these remonstrances implied, and to prove, that, 
in leaving the Egyptian army, he had no intention of abandoning 
it ; on the contrary, that he intended either to return in person, or 
to send powerful succours. He blamed Gantheaume, at a later 
period, for not havmg made his way from Toulon to Alexandria, 
with reinfoi cements and supplies. But Buonaparte, slow to sec 
what contradicted a favourite project, could never be made to 
believe, unless when in the very act of experiencing it, that the 
superiority of the British naval power depends upon circumstances 
totally different from tliose which can be removed bj equal cour- 
age, or even equal akUl, on the part of the French nasal officers ; 
and that, until it be removed, it will be at great hazard that 
France shall ever attempt to retain a province so distant as 

^poIeoD left behind him a short proclamation,’ apprising thd 
army, that news of importance from France had recalled him to 
Europe, but that they should soon hear tidings of him. lie ex- 
horted them, in the meantime, to have confidence in their new 
commander; wlio possessed, he said, his good opinion, and that 
nf the government ; and in these terms lie bade them farewell. 
Tw 0 frigates, La Muiron and La Can^re, bemg ready for sea, the 
general embuked, from an unfrequented part of the beach, on 
the 22d August. l^Icnou, who bad met him there, came to Dc- 
non and others, who had attended the rendezvous w itliout know- 
ing e.xactly its purpose, as they were gazing in surprise at the 
unusual sight of two French fngales ready to put to sea, and in- 
formed tliera witli agitation, tliat Buonaparte waited for them. 
Tliey followed, as in a dream; hut Denon had already secured 
that mass of measurements, drawings, manuscripts, and objects 
of antiquarian and scientific curiosity, which afterwards en.ablcd 
him to complete the splendid work, which now contains almost 
the only permanent or useful fruits of the memorable expedition 
to Egjpt. 

1 Intercepted Lctten, part til. p. 3R. 

Generat^Menoa waa^the laat pewn to wl.om Napoleon spoke on ihorc* 
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CHAPTER XV. 


the United Statea o/'Amerka — Jtaasia cornea forteard in the ge- 
neral Cause — Her Strength and Hesoareet — Ikterses of the 


Suiarroie retreaU before Lecourbe. 

Wheh Napoleon accepted vhat «as to be considered as a doom 
of honourable banishment, in the command of the Egyptian ex« 
pedition, he ans^^e^cd to those friends who advised him rather to 
stay and assert a preeminent station in the government at homei 
" that the fruit v as not npe.” The seventeen months, or there* 
abouts, of his absence, had done mucli to complete the maturity 
which was formerly imperfect. The Freueh Government had 
ceased to be invariably victorious, and at times had sulfered in- 
ternal changes, winch, instead of restoring the national confi- 
dence, had only induced a general expectation of some farther and 
decisive revolution, that should for ever overthrow the Directo- 
rial sj-stem. 

When Buonaparte sailed for Egypt, bo left France at peace 
with Austria, and those negotiations proceeding at Radstadt, 


Under the most flimsy and iniurious pretexts, they attacked 
the neutral States of Switzcriani^ so eminent for their modem- 
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I l-scr'lcllt', lorn, sir., 71 . ?.■»(; ll-sdatnc dr Ftatl. tom. 11 ., i>. ill. 

! l.atn’.rllr, loin sir., ji. 175; MoMpdUard, loin. >'., ji. I'.’C; Joinlnl, lorn, 
si., I'. Si>i. 
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mined on. Expelled from hia dominions, the aged Pius VI. re- 
tired to Sienna, more the object of respect and veneration in bis 
condition of a dethroned exile, than when holding the semblance 
of authority by permission of France. In place of the Pontiff’s 
government arose the shadow of a mighty name, The Roman Re- 
public. But the Gauls were in possession of the Capitol, nor did 
the ancient recollections, connected with the title of the new com- 
monwealth, procure for the Romans more independent authority 
than was possessed by any of the other ephemeral republican go- 
vemments.‘ 

In tlie fall of the Pope, and the occnpatlon of the Roman terri- 
tories by a French army, the King of Naples saw the nation 
whom he fe.arcd and hated, and by whom he knew he was con- 
sidered as a desirable subject of plunder, approach his frontiers, 


once. “ General Mack,” said he, “cannot move without five car- 
riages — I have formed my opinion — I heartily pray 1 may bo mis- 
taken.” He was not mistaken The Neapolitan army marched 
toRome, was encountered by the French, fought just long enough 
to lo«e about forty men, then fled, abandoning guns, baggage, 
arms, and every thing besides. “ The Neapmilan ofUcers did 
not lose much honour,” said Nelson, “ for God knows they had 
little to lose— but they lost what they had.”’ The prescient eye, 
which was as accurate by land as by sea, had also foreseen the 
instant advance of the French to Naples. It took place accord- 
ingly, but not unresisted. The naked rabble, called Lazzaroni, 
showed the most desperate courage. They attacked the French 
ere tlicy came to the city ; and notw itlistauding a murderous de- 
feat, they held out Naples for two daj's with their irregular 
musketry only, against regular forces amply supplied with artil- 
lery. What can we say of a country, where the rabble aro coura- 
geous and iho soldiers cowardsl what, unless tliat the higher 
classes, from w hom the officers are chosen, must bo the parties to 
be ceusured.’ 

The rojal fartuly fled to Sicily; and in Naples a new classical- 
sounding government was created at the command of the French 
general — ^Tlio Partlienopcan Republic. The French were now 

1 Bolts, tom JL, p J7I , LaenttUe, tom. aiv, p. lU ; Thltn, tom. a-, p. P* 5 
Aanoal Ilotpaitr. vol si , p at 

* Soe Soulboj's Life of ICelwn. 

. * xiv,,p SnS.LacRteUe.tOBLXtr.p.Stt. 
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denial of the fact, wliicii he strengthened hy an iiisimiation, that 
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the statement of the American envoys was a weak invention, 


many ot their generals and agents, made them lose interest al- 
most as fast as they could acquire territo^. Their fair pretexts 


iiieratea rather endangered than strengthened the empire of 
France, as they rendered her ambition the object of fear and 
suspicion to all Eitroiw*. T**® ....n— n ‘t. j.. 

dation of the buj • ■ ■ 

Europe feared a t 
*^aple&~and, aftc 

«r>on a nesmtiit • 


uie co-operator. 

The tfonns f\f lb?* 


ikassuiis, wnue they understood the modem system of tactics. 


> AsnssI Regbler. toL si , p. 214. 
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s Jorainl, tom, it, p. S/S Thiers, tom. x., p. STS. 
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vas another risk of an imminent and pressing description, -which 
menaced France and its DireeUniat government. 


ciently brave and well commanded, to become extremely formid- 
able, and threaten a ^ene^val of all tlie evils which had been oc- 
casioned by the former civil war. 

Amidst these louring appearances, tlie dislike and disrespect 
with which the directors were regarded, occasioned their being 
loaded with every species of accusation by the public. It was 
not forgotten that it was the jealousy of Barras, Rcwbel, and the 
other directors, which had banished from France the most suc- 
cessful of her generals, at the bead of a gallant army, who w ero 
now needed to defend the provinces which their valour had gained. 
The battle of Aboukir, while it annihilated their fleet, had insu- 
lated the land forces, who, now cut off from all communication 
with their mother country, and shut up in an insalubrious pro- 
vince, daily wasted in encounters with tlie barbarous tribes that 
valour, and those lives, which, liazardcd on the frontiers of France, 
might have restored victory to their standards. 


gone, as wo sliall presently show', various changes in their own 


auu leiiipurizing poiic), wmcti is alwajs that of weak minds, the 
measures of the government were considered, not with reference 
to the general w clfare of the state, but as they should liavc effect 
upon one or other of the parties by which it w as divided. It fol- 
lowed also, tliat liavmg no certain path and plan, but regulating 
their movements upon the wish to maintain an equality between 
the factioas, in order that they might preserve their authority 
over both, the directors liad no personal followers or supporters, 
Mve that most sordid class, who rcjpilalo tliclr politics on their 
interest, and who, though Uthful adlierents of every settled ad- 


• Thelvrm, Ulucarctlrnrcrmrylo my, bderlTcUfrom Ihechlldbhsrr'nw- 
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down.lnwhoi Ur Johnionc«II»“«vecipn»c«tjnj{ motion. 'whiles third nnhia. 
pieced la the centra of motion, regulate* their moTrmenis.— 8. 
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Tlii^ jsr.tiy v.n.*, 'rn-ftily infi rjt>r in jiurnln tv- to tin' otlnTo; nit'l 
ilii'y lift'! Ii'*! tli'.ir atnhority <ivit ilin fx-ijuil-ncn, liy iniMiix nf 
whit’ll litpy Icitl sirliicvt-tl furli cliftti!,*!-' ilurini; llm r-nriy jM-rioil'i 
tif th<- Kovcilminn. I’.nt tln-y wnm Imld, rnlfq'fixtn!;, fictivn ; 
ant! thfir rliit-fx, nv' Uiniii" nt fin-S tlin iianK* nf tin; I'linllii'on, nf- 
tci’unrtl.'t nf the Clnh, fonnetl a party in llin i-tnte whieh, 

from th>* cliaracter of tlie leaders, pave fp-i-ai mhjecl of jeaIou.«y 
to tlio I)irr.-c!nrj*.* 

The rapaeity ant! indolent iRMring of the Fnmrli finverninent 
havini;, as wc have .‘■x'cn, ]irovoke<! n new war witli Austria and 
Knssia, the means to wliieli the tlirecfora had recounte for main- 
taining it were a forced loan 'ttnpio.sed on tlie wealthy, wliich pave 
aLann to jiro[)cjiy, and a conscription of two hundred tliou.sand 
men, which wa.s alike di-stressing to poor and rich. Uoth mea- 
sures had been Huhmittod to during tlie Reign of Teiror ; hut then 
a munnur cost the complainor liis head. The Directory had no 
Buclj fiummaiy’ mode of acttling grievance.s, Tliesc two In.st in- 


* Gourgaud, tom. t., p. SO. 1 
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flictions greatly infiatned the public discontent. To meet the ge- 
neral tendency to insurrectiOTi, they had recourse to a measure 
equally harsh and unpopular. It was called the Law of Hostages, 
by which the unoffending relatives of emigrants, or royalists, sup- 
posed to he in arms, were throwm into prison, and rendered re- 
sponsible for the acts of their conneximis. This unjust law filled 
the prisons with women, old men, and children, — victims of a go- 
vernment which, because it was not strong enough to subdue in- 
Burrection by direct force, visited the consequences of its own 


Francois, and other men of talent leading the way, that at length 
the directors appear to have become a^id of being made per- 
Bonally responsible, by impeachment, for the peculations of their 
agents, as well as for the result of the insolences by which they 
had e-Tasperated the friends and allies of France. Hewbel, he 


SiSyes. 

This remarkable statesman liad acquired a high reputation, not 
only by the acuteoeso of hia metaphysical talent, bat by a species 
of mystery in which he involved himself and his opinions. He 



tlie unfortunate Louis ; and, as was reported, with brutal levity, 

• Thien. tom. z.fk SCO, L*cr«l»U«, tom. air.. p. 397. 

* S«e ante, rol. L. £G. 
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using the celebrated expression, “Mart sans phrase.” He was 
no less distinguished for bringing forward the important measure 
for dividing France into departments, and thus blending together 
and confounding all the ancient distinctions of provinces.^ After 
this period he became passive, and was little heard of dm'ing the 
Reign of TeiTor ; for he followed the maxim of Pythagoras, and 
worshipped the Echo (only found in secret and solitary places) 
when he heard the tempest blow hard. 

After the revolution of 9th Tliermidor, Sieyes came in with the 
moderate party, and had the merit to propose the recall of the 
members who had been forcibly expelled by the Jacobin faction 
on the fall of the Girondists. He was one of the committee of 
eleven, to Whom was given the charge of forming the new consti- 
tution, afterwards called that of the year Three. This great me- 
taphysical philosopher and politician showed little desire to share 
with any colleagues the toil and honour of a task to which he es- 
teemed himself exclusively competent ; and he produced, ac- 
cordingly, a model entirely of his own composition, very inge- 
nious, and evincing a wonderfully intimate acquaintance with po- 
litical docti'ines, together with a multitude of nice balances, capa- 
cities, and disqualifications, so constituted as to be checks on each 
other. As strongly characteristic of the genius of the man, we 
shall here give an account of his great work. 

His plan p^vided that the constitution, -with its powers of judi- 
cature and of administration, should emanate from the people ; 
but lest, like that unnatural parent the sow, the people should 
devour their own nine faiTow, the functionaries thus invested 
with power were to be placed, when created, out of the reach of 
the parents who had given them birth. The mode in which it 
was proposed to effect this, was both singular and ingenious. The 
office-bearers were thus to be selected out of three orders of the 
state, forming a triple hierarchy. 1. The citizens of each com- 
mune were to name one-tenth of their number, to be called the 
Communal Notables. From these were to be selected the magis- 
trates of the communes, and the justices of peace. 2. The Com- 
munal Notables were again to choose a tenth part of their num- 
ber, -who were called the Departmental Notables. The pi’efects, 
judges, and provincial administrators, were selected from this 
second body. 3. The Departmental Notables, in like manner, 
were to elect a tenth of their number, computed to amount to 
about six thousand persons ; and from this highest class of citi- 
zens were to be filled the most dignified and important situations 
in the state, — the ministers and members of government, the le- 
gislature, the senate, or grand jury, the principal judges, ambas- 
sadors, and the like. . By this system it -will be perceived, that 
instead of equality, three ranks of privileged citizens were to be 
established, from whose ranks alone certain offices could be filled. 


1 Gourgaad, tom. i., p, 6J 
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But this species of nohiiity, or, as it was called, Notability, was 
dependent not on birth, but on the choice of the people, from 
\7hoin, though more or less directly,all officers without exception 
received their commissions. The elections were to take place 
every five years. 


the rojal authority, except the right of naming two census, one 
for peace, and the other for war; and the farther right of se- 
lecting, from lists of candidates to be supplied by tbe three ranks 
of the hierarchy, the individuals wlm were to fill official situa- 
tions as they should become vacant. But having exercised tins 


were to act each in their own exclusive department of peace- or 
war ; and the other funcUonanes were ahke independent of the 
pand proclauner, or elector, so soon as be had appointed them. 


Tlie government being thus provided for, (he Abb^ Sliiycs’s 
system of legislature was something like that of France In the 
time of the Parliament. There was to be a Legislative Body of 
two hundred and fifty deputies; but tlicy were to form rather a 
tribunal of judges, than a popular and dehberativo assembly. 
Two other bodies, a Council of State on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and a Tribunate of one hundred deputies, on the part of 


to tno Convoca- 
• ill-chosen mea- 
them worthy of 
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liable to this fate of ahsorjiiionjas it was called, although he held 
his crown of Cocaign in the common case for life. Any exer- 
tion on his part of what might seem to the Senate an act of arbi- 
trary authoritj', entitled them to adopt him a member of their 
omi body. He was thus removed from his palace, guards, and 
income, and made for ever incap.able of any other office than 
that of a senator. This high point of policy was cairying the 
system of checks and balances as far as it could well go. 

The fii-st glance of this curious model must have convinced a 
practical politician that it was greatly too complicated and tech- 
nical to be carried into effect. The utility of laws consists in 
their being of a character which compels the respect and obe- 
dience of those to whom they relate. The very delicacy of such 
an ingenious scheme rendered it incapable of obtaining general 
regard, since it was too refined to be understood save by profound 
philosophers. To the rest of the nation it must have been like 
a watch to a savage, who, being commanded to regulate his time 
by it, will probably prefer to make the machine correspond with 
his inclinations, by putting backward and forward the index at 
pleasure. A man of ordinary talent and honest disposition might 
have been disqualified for public life by this doctrine of absolu- 
tion, just as a man ignorant of swimming would perish if flung 
into a lake. But a stout swimmer would easily gain the shore, 
and an individual like Buonapax’te would set at defiance the new 
species of ostracism, and decline to be neutralized by the absorp- 
tion of the Senate. Above all, the plan of the abb^ destroyed 
the true principle of national representation, by introducing a 
metaphysical election of members of legislation, instead of one 
immediately derived from the direct vote of the people them- 
selves. In the abba’s alembic, the real and invaluable prhiciple 
of popular representation was subtilized into smoke. 

For these, or other reasons, the commissioners of the year 
Three did not approve of the plan proposed by Sieves;, and, 
equally dissatisfied with the constitution which they adopted, he 
withdrew himself from their deliberations, and accepted the situ- 
ation of ambassador to Prussia, where he discharged with great 
ability the task of a diplomatist. 

In 1799, Sieyes returned from Berlin to Paris, full of hope to 
establish his own favourite model on the ruins of the Directorial 
Constitution, and, as a preliminary, obtained, as we have said, 
Rewbel’s seat in the Directory. Merlin and Lepaux, menaced 
with impeachments, were induced to send in their resignation. 
Treilhard had been previously displaced, on pretext of an infor- 
mality in the choice. Instead of them were introduced into the 
Directory Roger Dueos, a Mod^rd, or rather a Royalist, with 
Gohier and Moulins, men of talents too ordinary to throw any 
opposition in the path of Sieyes.^ Barras, by his expenses and 

1 " Ducos was a man of narrow mind, and easy disposition. Moulins, a gene- 
ral of division, had never served in war: he was originally in the French 
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self to, Sieyes, who saw the time approaching when the constitu- 
tion of the year Three must fall, and hoped to estahhsh Ills own 
rejected model in its stead. But the revolution which he medi- 
tated could only he executed by force. 


Manege, Republicans if not Jacobins, had obtained, at the last 


without some external support To call upon the people was no 


shortly after was sent to Italy with hopes tliat, acijuiring a new 
fund of glory by checking the progress of SiiwarroWjhe might he 
yet more fitted to fill the public eye, and influence the general 
mind, in tho crisis when Sifyes looked for his assistance. Jou- 
bert lost ins life, however, at Uic great battle of Novi, fought be- 
twixt him and Suwarrow; and so opportunely did his death 


Joubert 

inuntt. »nd had bten idrancrd in the nmij nf Ihe interior. He »*« a wor- 
thy man. and a warm and sprtvhl pstri'il Oohicr waa an adtocate of cnn>l- 
derable repotalion, and exalted jiatiiotuin— an eminent lawyer, and a mao of 
Sraat Integrity and candoBr.”— rtaroacow, CowrguuJ, tota, L, p m 
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Meanwhile, the family of Napoleon omitted no mode of keeping 
his merits in public remembrance. Reports from time to time 
appeared in the papers to this purjiose, as when, to give him con- 
sequence doubtless, they pretended that the Tower guns of Lon- 
don were fired, and public rejoicings made, upon a report that 
Napoleon had been assassinated. Madame Buonaparte, in the 
meanwhile, lived at great expense, and with much elegance, col- 
lecting around her whoever was remarkable for talent and ac- 
complishment, and many of the women of Paris who were best 
aecustomed to the management of political intrigue. Lucien Buo- 
naparte distinguished himself as an orator in the Council of Five 
Hundred, and although he had hitherto aflccted Republican 
zeal, he now opposed, with much ability, the reviving influence 
of the democrats. Joseph Buonaparte, also a man of talent, and 
of an excellent character, though much aspersed afterwards, in 
consequence of the part in Spain assigned him by his brother, 
lived hospitably, saw much company, and maintained an ascend- 
ance in Parisian society. We cannot doubt that these near rela- 
tives of Buonaparte found means of communicating to him the 
state of afiaira in Paris, and the opening which it afforded for 
the exercise of his distinguished talents. 

The communication betwixt Toulon and Alexandria was, in- 
deed, intcrniptcd, but not altogctlier broken off, and wo have no 
doubt that the struggle of parties in the interior, as well as the 
great disasters on the frontier, had their full influence in deter- 
mining Buonaparte to his sudden return. Miot, though in no 
very positive strain, has named a Greek called Bambuki, as the 
bearer of a letter from Joseph to his brother, conveying this im- 
portant intelligence. Tlio private memoirs of Fouche pretend 
that that muiister purchased the secret of Napoleon’s return being 
expected, from Josephine herself, for the sum of a thousand louis, 
and that the landing at Frejus was no surprise to him. Both 
these pieces of private history may be safely doubted ; but it 
would be difficult to convince us that Buonaparte took the step of 
quitting Egypt on the vague intelligence afforded by the journals, 
and without confidential communication with his own family. 

To return to the state of the French Government. The death ! 


of Joubert not only disconcerted the schemes of Sieyes, but ex- 
posed him and his party to retaliation. Bernadotte was minister 
of war, and he, with Jourdan and Augereau, were all warm in the 
cause of Republicanism. Any of these distinguished generals was 
capable of leading the military force to compel such an alteration 
in the constitution as might suit the purpose of their party, and 
thus reversing the project of Sieyes, who, without Joubert, was 
like the head ■without the arm that should execute. Already \ 


Jourdan had made in the Council of Five Hundred a speech on j 
^ the dangers of the country, which, in point of vehemence, might i 
‘ have been pronounced in the ancient hall of the Jacobins. He in 


plain terms tlmeatened the MocUfrfe ■with such a general insiurec- 
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tion as had taken place in the j-ear 17S2, and proposed to declare 
the country in danger. He wis answered by Lucien Buonaparte, 

— j T>— 1-. -1.- I— J i J fl!- ’i- 


movement, if any additional reverse had been sustained on the 
frontier. 

But as if the calamities of France, which of late had followed 
each other in quick succesuon, had attamed their height of tide, 
the affairs of that country began allof a sudden to assume amoro 
favourable aspect. The success of General Bnme in Holland 
against the Anglo-Russian army, had obliged the invaders of Hol- 
land to retreat, and enter into a convention for evacuation of the 
country on which they had made their descent. A dispute, or 
misunderstanding, having occurred between the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia, the Archduke Charles, in order, it « as alleged, 
to repel an incursion of the French into the countries on the 


the formidahie Suwarrow, wlio liad already advanced to commu* 
nicate with that general, found lus right think uncovered by hia 
defeat, and had the greatest difficulty In executing a retrograde 
movement before General Lecourbe. 

The news of these successes induced the Repulicans to defer 
tlieir attack upon the moderate party ; and on so sice a point do 
the greatest events hang, that bad a longer period intervened be- 
tween these victories and the arrival of Buonaparte, it is most 


wiien tne presence of a ciiicl of tirst-rate talents wasindispcns.atilc, 
and when no favourite name had yet been found, to hll Uic public 
voice with half such loud acclaim as bis own. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
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and finally, extricated by Ms Grenadiers — Lucicn Buonaparte, 
the President, retires from the Hall — Declares the Council dis- 
solved — Provisional Consular Government of BuonajyartCjSicyes, 
and Diicos. 


BuoKArAUTi: had caused himself to he i)rccedcd by an account 
of Ills campaigns in Africa and Asia, in wliich the splendid victoiy 
over the Turks at Aboukir enabled him to gloss over his bad 
success in Syria, the total loss of his fleet, and the danger of 
JIalta, which was closely besieged by the English. Still, how- 
ever, these despatches could never have led any one to expect 
the sudden return of a general engaged on a foreign service of 
the utmost importance, who, without having a better reason to 
allege, than his own opinion that his talents were more essential 
to his country in France than in Egypt, left his army to its fate, 
and came, without either order or pennission from his govenn 
ment, to volunteer his services where they were not expected, or 
perhaps wished for. Another in the same circumstances, or per- 
liaps the same general at another period of the Revolution, would 
have been received by the public with alienated favom*, and by 
the govei'nment uith severe inquiry, if not with denunciation. 

On the contrary, such was the general reliance on the talents 
of Buonaparte, that, delighted to see him arrive, no one thought 
of asking wherefore, or by whose authority ho had returned. 
He was received like a victorious monarch re-entering his domi- 
nions at his own time and pleasure. Bells were everywhere 
i*ung, illuminations made, a delirium of joy agitated the public 
mind, and the messenger who caiTied the news of his disem- 
barkation to Paris, was received as if he had brought news of a 
battle gained.* 

The hall of the Council of Five Hundred re-echoed with cries 
of victory, while the orator, announcing tlie victories of Brune 
over the English, and JIassena over the Russians, dwelt upon 
the simple fact of Buonaparte’s return, as of interest equal to all 
these successes. He was heard with shouts of “ Long live the 
Republic !” which, as the event proved, was an exclamation but 
very indifferently adapted to the occasion. 

Josephine, and Joseph Buonaparte, apprised by the govern- 
ment of the arrival of Napoleon, hastened to meet him on the 
road ; and his progress towards Paris was everywhere attended 
by the same general acclamations which had received him at 
landing.^ 

The members of Government, it must be supposed, felt alarm 
and anxiety, which they endeavoured to conceal imder the ap- 


1 Thiers, torn, x., p. 346; Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 56; Lacretelle, tom. xiv., 
p. 385. 

2 “ It was not like the return of a citizen to his country, or a general at tho 
head of a victorious army, but like the triumph of a sovereign restored to his 
people.” — GotrRGAUD, tom. i., p. SJ. 
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pearancQ of Bliaring in the general joy.* The arriral of a per- 
son so inflnential by his faincj so decided in his cliaracter, 
engaged with no faction, and pledged to no political sj stem, was 


decision was likely to hare most influence on the state of the 
nation ® 

Napoleon, meanwhile, seemed to give his exclusive attention 
to literature, and, having exchanged the usual visits of form with 
the ministers of the Republic, he was more frequently to be 
found at the Institute, or disc^ing with tlie traveller Volney, 
and other men of letters, the mformation which he had acquired 
in Egypt on science and antiquities, than m the JiaunU of politi- 
cians, or the society of the leaders of either party in the state. 
Neither waa he to he seen at the places of popular resort : he 
went into no general company, seldom attended the theatres, and, 
when iie did, took his seat in a private box.* 


Augereau did not appear— -a cloud seemed to hang over the fes- 
tival — Napoleon only presented liimself for a very short time, 



•'s*« JKmnirM de CoM«r, tom L, pp. ItQ-StS 

* Coontti d. tom i., p. as. 

» •• Covrr« «tr« laid /or trrro hvnirri. Kapofeoij Ttmala&i it tshU bot a 
short time i^e afpearrd to (m annuj, udmorh prtoccuplid.**— Ooi laiiD. 

• “Etrr^Bneof ibetoisUttra visbcdtottrehlmanenUrtsIomeiit, hsthe 
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In all this there was deep policy. No one knew better how 
much popular applause depends on the gloss of novelty, and how 
great is the difference in public estimation, betwixt him who ap- 
pears to hunt and court acclamations, and the wiser and more 
dignified favourite of the multitude, whose popularity follows after 
him and seeks him out, instead of being the object of his pursuit 
and ambition. Yet under this still and apparently indifferent 
demeanour, Napoleon was in secret employed in collecting all the 
information necessary concerning the purposes and the powers of 
the various parties in the state ; and as each was eager to obtam 
his countenance, he had no difficulty in obtaining full explanations 
on these points. 

The violent Republicans, who possessed the majority in the 
Council of Five Hundred, made advances to him ; and the gene- 
rals Jourdan, Augereau, and Bernadette, offered to place him at 
the head of that party, provided he would maintain the demo- 
cratical constitution 'of the year Tlrree.' In uniting with tliis 
active and violent party, Buonaparte saw every chance of instant 
and immediate success ; but, by succeeding in the outset, he would 
probably have marred the farther projects of ambition which he 
already nourished. Military leaders, such as Joimdan and Ber- 
nadette, at the head of a party so furious as the Republicans, 
could not have been tlu’omi aside without both danger and diffi- 
culty : and it being unquestionably the ultimate intention of Buo- 
naparte to usurp the supreme power, it was most natural for him 
to seek adherents among those, who, though differing concerning 
the kind of government which should be finally established, con- 
cimred in desiring a change from the republican model. 

Barras, too, endeavoured to soimd the purposes of the general 
of the army of Egypt. He hinted to him a plan of placing at the 
head of the Directory Hedouville,^ a man of ordinary talent, then 
genei-al of what was still termed the Army of England, of retir- 
ing himself from power, and of conferring on Napoleon the gene- 
ral command of the Republican forces on the frontiers, which he 
vainly supposed preferment sufficient to gratify his ambition.® 


only accepted a dinner from the Minister of Justice (Camhac4rts.) He re- 
quested that the principal lawyers of the Republic might be there. He was 
very cheerful at this dinner, conversed at large on the criminal code, to the 
great astonishment of Tronchet, Trcilhard, Merlin, and Target, and expressed 
his desire to see persons and property placed under the guard of a simple code, 
suitable to an enlightened age.” — Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 64. 

• Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 67- 

- Hedouville was bom at Laon in IT.W. In 1801, Buonaparte appointed him 
ambassador to Petersburph, On the restoration of the Bourbons he was made 
a peer of France, and died in 1825. 

3 "On the 8th Brumaire <3flth October,) Napoleon dined with Barras; a 
conversation took place after dinner. ‘ The Republic is falling,’ said the di- 
rector; ‘ things cannot goon; a change must take place, and Hedouville must 
be named president. As to you, general, you intend to rejoin the army; and, 
for my part, ill as I am, unpopular, and worn out, I am only fit to return to 

S rivate life. Napoleon looked steadfastly at him ivithout replying a word. 

arras cast down his eyes, and remained silent. Thus the conversation end- 
ed.”— Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 72; Tdiebs, tom. x., p. 359. 
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Buonaparte would not listen to a hint which went to remove him 
from the capital, and the supreme administration of affairs — ^he 
knew also that Barras’s character was contemptible, and his re- 
sources diminished — that lus subsequent conduct had cancelled 
the merit which he had acquired by the overthrow of Robespierre, 
and that to unite with him in any degree would be to adopt, in 
the public opinion, the very worst and most unpopular portion of 
the Directorial Government. He rejected the alliance of Barras, 
therefore, even when, abandoning Ins own plan, the director 
offered to concur in any which Napoleon might dictate. 

A union with Sieyes, and the party whom he influenced, pro- 


Directoiy it was espoused by Sieyes and Ducos ; it possessed a 
large majonty in the Council of Ancients, and a respectable 
minority m that of the Five Hundred. The greater part of the 


ui me liloueiume tvaa grcai^ yet tneir eui>!>equuuv uu^euis, lit c 


himself had once pronounced “ tlio masterpiece of legislation, 




* TUtn,ta3i.x.,p.aG3.j 
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the aid of Buonapai’to,* Foaclitf, according to Napoleon, was not 
consulted — the Jleinoirs which bear his name aver the contrary 
■ — it is certain, that in his important capacity of minister of police, 
he acted in Buonaparte’s favour during tlie revolution." Some 
loading membei*s of both legislative bodies wore cautiously in- 
trusted uith what was going forward, and othci's were generally 
advised to hold themselves in readiness for a great movement. 

A sufficient military force was next to be pro\'ided ; and this 
was not difficult, for the reputation of Buonaparte ensured the 
conspirators unlimited influence among the soldiery. Three re- 
giments of dragoons were enthusiastically petitioning the honour 
of being reviewed by Napoleon. The adherence of these troops 
might bo counted upon. The officera of the g.arrison of Paris wore 
desirous to pay their respects to him ; so were the forty adjutants 
of the national guard, wliom he himself had appointed when ge- 
neral of the troops in the interior. jM.any other officers, as well 
reduced as holding commissions, desired to see the celebrated 
general, that they might express their devotion to his person, 
and adherence to his fortunes. All these introductions had been 
artfully postponed.^ 

Two men of more renowned name, More.au and Macdonald,^ 
had made tenders of service to Buonap.artc. These both favoured 
the moderate party, and had no suspicion of the ultimate design 
of Napoleon or the final result of his undertalcing. 

A final resolution on 15th Bruniaire determined the 18th (9th 
November) for the groat attempt — an interval was necessary, but 
the risk of discovery and anticipation made it desirable that it 
should be as short as possible. The secret was well kept ; yet 
being unavoidably intrusted to many persons, some floating and 
vague rumom^ did get abroad, and gave an alann to the parties 
concerned. 

Meanwhile, all the generals and officers whom we have named, 
w’ere invited to repaii’ to Napoleon’s house at six o’clock on the 

J “ Talleyrand availed himself of all the resources of a supple and insinuat- 
ing address, in order to conciliate .a person whose sufirage it was important to 
him to secure.”— G oubgaud, tom. i., p. GG. — “ It was he who disclosed to Buo- 
naparte’s views all the weak points of the government, and made him acquaint- 
ed with the state of parties, and the bearings of each character.” — Fouchk, 
tom. i., p. !)6. ^ 

- “ Napoleon effected the 18th of Brumaire without admitting Fouchd into ' 
the secret.”— G oubgaud, tom. i., p. 6C.— “ Buonaparte was too cunning to let 
me into the secret of his means of execution, and to place himself at the mercy 
of a single man ; but he said enough to me to win my confidence, and to per- | 
suade me that the destinies of France were in his hands.” — Fouche, tom. i., * 
p. 98. 

3 Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 74. 

4 “ Moreau, who had been at the dinner of the Legislative Body, and with 
whom Napoleon had there, for the first time, become acquainted, having 
learned from public report that a change was in preparation, assured Napoleon 
that he placed himself at his disposal, that he had no w ish to be admitted into 
any secret, and that he required but one hour’s notice to prepare himself. 
Macdonald, who happened then to be at Paris, had made the same tenders 
of service.” — Goubgaud, tom. i., p. 77. 
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Buonaparte, according to their petition. As an excuse for assign* 
ing so unusual an liour of rendezvous, it is said that tlie general 
uas obliged to set out upon a journey. JIany officers, however, 
understood or guessed what was to be done, and came armed with 
pistols as well as with swords Some were without such informa- 
tion or presentiment. Lefebrr^ the commamLint of the guard 
of the Representative Bodies, supposed to be devoted to the 
Directory, had only received an invitation to attend this military 
assembly on the preceding midnight. Bemadotte, unacquainted 
with the project, and attached to the Republican faction, was, 
however, brought to Buonaparte’s house by his brother Joseph.* 

The surprise of some, and the anxious curiosity of all, may be 
supposed, when they found a military levee so numerous and so 
brilliant assembled at a house incapable of containing half of 
them. Buonaparte was obliged to receive them in the open air. 
Leaving them thus assembled, and waiting their cue to enter on 
the stage, let us trace the political manoeuvres from which the 
nnhlary were to take tl\e signal for action. 

Early as Buonaparte’s levee had taken place, the Council of 
Ancients, secretly and liastily assembled, had met still earlier. 
The ears of all were filled by a report, generally circulated, tliat 
the Republican party had formed a daring plan for givug a new 
popular impulse to the government. It was said, that the reso* 
lutioQ was taken at the H6tel de Satm, amongst the party who 


language inspired was rendered greater by the nijsterious and 
indefinite manner in which they expressed themselves. Tliey 
epoke of personal danger — of being overaw ed in their delibera- 
tions— of the fall of liberty, and of the approacliing destruction of 
the Republic. “ You have but an instant to save France,” said 
Comudet ; “ permit it to pass away, and the country wnll be a 
mere carcass, disputed by the vultures, whoso prey it must be- 
come,” Though the charge of conspiracy was not distinctly de- 
fined, the measures recommended to defeat it were sufficiently 
deeisiie. 


1 Coareand, tom U, p 78. For »«me evrtou* hlitorinl noU* on llie KHh 
nroBiure. funilttira to MrWollcrtcott by a dlullnioitihcd auiboriir. and of 
vhlch arral. althonth anaeknowlodaM o«o hat tlnco brea mad* b* M. Hoar- 
rlrnn*. tr« appttidix lo ihli TotoBio, No Vlil. 

* aftcnranli Third Coniul, ArchT^annr, asd Dak* «f FUcenti^ 
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By the 102d, 103d, nnd 104tli articles of the Constitution, it 
was provided, tliat the Council of Ancients might, if they saw it 
expedient, alter the place where the legislative bodies met, and 
convoke tliem elsewhere ; a provision designed, doubtless, to pre- 
vent the exercise of that compulsion, which the Paidsians had 
at one time assumed over the National Assembly and Convention. 
Tliis power the Council of Ancients now exorcised. By one edict 
the sittings of the two councils were removed to St. Cloud ; by 
another, the Council delegated to General Buonaparte full power 
to see this measure canded into effect, and vested him for that 
purpose with the militaiy command of the department. A state 
messenger, the deputy Comet,* was sent to communicate to the 
general these important measures, and j’equirc his presence in 
the Council of Ancients ; and this was the crisis which ho had so 
anxiously e.xpected.^ 

A few words detennined the numerous body of officers, by whom 
the messenger foimd him surrounded, to concur with him without , 
scrapie. Even General Lefobvre, who commanded the gu.ard of , 
the legislative bodies, declared his adhesion to Buonaparte.^ 

The Directory had not even yet taken the alarm. Two of them, , 
indeed, Sieyes and Ducos, being in the secret of the conspiracy, 
were already at the Tuileries, to second the movement which was 
preparing. It is said that Barras had seen them pass in the morn- 
ing, and as they were both mounted, had been much amused with 
the awkward horsemanship of Sieyes.* He little guessed on what 
expedition he was bound. 

When Buonaparte sallied forth on horseback, and at the head 
of such a gallant cavalcade of officers, his first movement was to 
assume the command of the three regiments of cavalry, already 
drawn up in the Champs Elyse'es, and to lead them to the Tuileries, 
where the Council of Ancients expected him. He entered their 
hall surrounded by his military staff, and by those other generals, 
whose name carried the memory of so many victories. “ You 
are the wisdom of the nation,” he said to the Council : “ At this 
crisis it belongs to you to point out the measures which may save 
the country. I come, surrounded by the generals of the Repub- / 
lie, to promise you their support. I name Lefebvre my lieuten- ; 
ant. Let us not lose time in looking for precedents. Notliing in j 
history ever resembled the end of the eighteenth century — nothing ' 

1 Buonaparte afterwards made Comet a member of the Conservative Senate 
and grand officer of the Legion of Honour. On the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, he became a peer of France. — See his “Notice Historique,” published in 
1819. 

2 Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 78. 

3 “ The messenger found the avenues filled with officers : Napoleon had the 
folding doors opened ; and his house being too small to contain so many per- 
sons, he came forward on the steps in front of it, received the compliments of 
the officers, harangued them, and told them that he relied upon them all for the 
salvation of France. Enthusiasm was at its height ; all the officers drew their 
swords, and promised their services and fidelity.^' — Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 80. 

4 Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 85. 
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in the eighteenth centuiy resembled this moment. Your wisdom 
has devised the necessary measnre, our arms shall put it into exe- 
cution.” * He announced to the military the will of the Council, 
and the command with wMch they had intrusted him ; and it 
was received with loud shouts. 

In the meanwhile the three directors, Barraa, Gohier, and 
Moulins, who were not in the secret of the morning, began too 
late to take the alarm. Mouhns proposed to send a battalion to 
surround the house of Buonaparte, and make prisoner the gene- 
ral, and whomsoever else they found there. But they had no 
longer the least influence over the soldiery, and had the mortifica- 
tion to see their own personal guard, when summoned by an aide- 
de-camp of Buonaparte, march away to jom the forces which he 
commanded, and leave them defenceless.* 

" ' ^ — istulate with Buona- 

at haughtiness, and 
soldiers, upbraided 

mm witii tae reverbes oi lue country ; iiui in tlie tone of an or- 
dinary citizen, possessing but his own individual interest in the 
fate of a great nation, but like a prince, who, returning from a 
distant expedition, finds tliat m his al^nco bis deputies have 
abused their trust, and misruied his dominions. " What have 
you done,” he said, “ for that fine France, wliich I left you in 
such a bnlliant condition I I left you peace, I have found war 
—I leftyxiu the wealth of Italy, I have found taxation and misery. 
Where are the hundred thousand Frenelimen wliom I have 
known 1 — all of them my companions in glory ! — They aro dead.”* 
It ivas plain, that oven now, when his enterprise was but com- 
menced, Buonaparte had already assumed that tone, which seemed 
to account every ono answerable to him for deficiencies in the 
public service, and he himself responsible to no one. 

I Banas, ovcrwiielmed and stunned, and afraid, perhaps, of im- 
, peacbmentfarhisatlegedpcculations, belied the courage which ho 
' was once supposed to pos.^'css, and submitted, in the most abject 
terms, to the will of the victor. lie sent in his resignation, in 


dered to attend him, os macli, perhaps, to watch his motions as to 

1 I.acrtl*1Ie, tom xlT.,p 413, TttUn. Unuz .n. 370. Moots^Jlard, tem.v, 
p. £>4, UoBrgaQd. tom C>p.iU 

* Lscntcllo, tom. sir., p, 

* " Thca it) at osca conclBdlnr bis btran^,,. Id a fstn tone be added, 
‘TbIeiUteof Ihlnsr raonot last ; It woald lead seln three rrAra to derpetlim." 
— Mao. oaSracL, tom U-.p £!4. Tblcra, lem. x . p. 370, MuBigailUrd, taa. 

V., p jro. . t . a 

* Letter to the Dlrector 7 .-.£eeaoBrgaQd, taa. L, Appendlx,p. SX. , 
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do him lionour, though the last was the ostensible reason. His 
colleagues, Gohier and Moulins, also resigned their office ; Sieyes 
and Ducos had already set the example ; and thus, the whole 
Constitutional Executive Council was dissolved, while the real 
power was vested in Buonaparte’s single person. Camhacdres, 
minister of justice, Fouche, minister of police,* with all the rest of 
tlie administration, acknowledged his authority accordingly ; and 
he was thus placed in full possession as well of the civil as of the 
military power.® ' 

The Council of Five Hundred, or rather the Republican majo- 
rity of that body, showed a more stubborn temper ; and if, instead 
of resigning, Barras, Gohier, and Moulins, had united themselves 
to its leaders, they might perhaps have given trouble to Buona- 
parte, successful as he had hitherto been. 

This hostile Council only met at ten o’clock on that memorable 
daj', when they received, to their surprise, the message intimat- 
ing that the Council of Ancients had changed the place of meeting 
from Paris to St. Cloud ; and thus removed their debates from the 
neighbourhood of the populace, over whom the old Jacobinical 
principles might have retained influence. The laws as they stood 
afforded the young Council no means of evading compliance, and 
they accordingly adjourned to meet the next day at St. Cloud, 
with unabated resolution to maintain the democratical part of the 
constitution. They separated amid shouts of “ Long live the Re- 
public and the Constitution !” which were echoed by the galleries. 
The iricoteiises,^ and other more zealous attendants on their de- 
bates, resolved to transfer themselves to St, Cloud also, and ap- 
peared there in considerable numbers on the ensuing day, when 
it was evident the enterprise of Sieyes and of Buonapax’te must be 
either perfected or abandoned. 

The contending parties held counsel all the evening, and deep |, 
into the night, to prepare for the final contest on the morrow, j 
Sieyes advised, that forty leaders of the opposition should be ar- ' 
rested but Buonaparte esteemed himself strong enough to obtain 

a decisive victory, without resortmg to any such obnoxious xuo- 

> “ Fonclii mado arcat professions of attachment and devotion. He had ( 
Riven directions for closing the barriers, and preventing the departure of cou- 
riers and coaches. ‘ Why, good God ? ’ said the general to him, ‘ wherefore all 
these precautions? Wo go with the nation, and by its strength alone : let no , 
citizen be disturbed, and let the triumph of opinion have nothing in common I 
with the transactions of d.ays in which a factious minority prevailed.’” — Goun- i 
OAtic, tom. i., p. 87. 

- Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 80. 

' 3 The women of lower rank who attended the debates of the Council, plying 
the task of knitting while they listened to politics, were so denominated. They 
were always zealous democrats, and might claim in one sense Shakspeare’s de- 
scription of 

“ Thffrcc maids who weave their thread with bones.”— S. 

■t “The recommendation was a wise one; but Napoleon thought himself 
too strong to need any such ]irccaution. ■ I swore in the morning,’ said he. ‘to 
protect the national representation ; I will not this evening violate my oath.’” 

— GounoAUD, tom. i., p. 87. 
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lence. They adjusted their plan of cspcrations in both Councils, 
and agreed ^at the government to be established should bejprovi- 
sionally intrusted to Siree Consols, Huonaparte, Sieyes, andDucos. 
Proper arrangements were made of the armed force at St. Cloud ; 
and die command was confided to the zeal and fidelity of Murat. 
Buonaparte used some interest to prevent Bemadotte, Jourdan, 
and Augercau, from attending at St- Cloud the ne^t day, as he 
did not expect them to take hb part in the approaching crisis. 
The last of these seemed rather hurt at the want of confidence 
which this caution implied, and said, “ What, general 1 dare you 
not trust your own lltde Angcreau!”' He went to St. Cloud ac- 
cordingly. 

Someprep-arationa were necessary to put the palace of St. Cloud 
in order, to receive the two Councils; the Orangerie being as- 
signed to the Council of Five Hundred; the Gallery of Mare to 
that of the Ancients. 

In the Council of Ancients, the Mod^rds, having the majority, 
were prepared to carry forward and complete their measures for 
a change of government and constitution. But the minority, li.av- 
ing rallied after tlie surprise of tlie preceding day, were neither 
Blent nor passive. The Commission of Inspectors, whose duty it 


vague and inexplicit. 

“ Tlie Constitution !” answered Buonaparte, giving way to a 
more natural cxprcMion of hia feelings, and avowing his object 
more clearly than he lud yet dared to do — “ It was violated on 


> GoBr]na<l.to<n.L, r.B7. 
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the eighteenth Fructidor — violated on the twenty-second Floreal 
— ^violated on the thirtieth Prairial. All parties have invoked it 
— all have disregarded it in turn. It can be no longer a means 
of safety to any one, since it obtains tlie respect of no one. Since 
we cannot preserve the Constitution, let us at least save Liberty 
and Equality, the foundations on which it is erected.” He went 
on in the same strain to assure them, that for the safety of the 
Republic he relied only on the wisdom and power of the Council 
of Ancients, since in the Council of Five Hundred were found 
those men who desired to bring back the Convention, with its re- 
volutionary committees, its scaffolds, its popular insurrections. 
“ But I,” he said, “ will save you from such horrors — I and my 
brave comrades at arms, whose swords and caps I see at the door 
of the hall ; and if any hired orator shall talk of outlawry, I will 
appeal to the valoiu- of my comrades, with whom I have fought 
and conquered for liberty.” * 

The Assembly invited the general to detail the particulars of 
the conspiracy to which he had alluded, but he confined himself 
to a reference to the testimony of Sieyes and Ducos ; and again 
reiterating that the Constitution could not save the country, and 
inviting the Council of Ancients to adopt some coiu^e which 
might enable them to do so, he left them, amid cries of “ Vive 
Buonaparte 1” loudly echoed by the military in the courtyard, to 
ti'y the effect of his eloquence on the more unmanageable Council 
of Five Hundred. 

The deputies of the younger Council having found the place 
designed for their meeting filled with workmen,® were for some 
time in a situation which seemed to resemble the predicament of 
the National Assembly at Versailles, when they took refuge iu a 
tennis-court. The recollection was of such a nature as inflamed 
and animated their resolution, and they entered the Orangerie, 
when at length admitted, in no good humour with the Council of 
Ancients, or with Buonaparte. Proposals of accommodation had 
been circulated among them ineffectually. They would have ad- 
mitted Buonaparte into the Directory, but refused to consent to 
any radical change in the constitution of the year Three. 

The debate of the day, rcm.arkable as the last in which the Re- 
publican partj’ enjoyed the full freedom of speech in France, was 
opened on nineteenth Bramaire, at two o’clock, Lucien Buona- 
])artc being president. Gaudin, a member of the moderate party, 
began by moving, that a committee of seven members should be 
formed, to report upon the state of the Republic ; and that mea- 


1 Tliilhnulc.-ui, tom. i., p. .TO ; Montpaillnrcl, tom. v., p. 2C7: Tliiers, tom. i., 
p. .'iOO; Eacretelle, tom. siv., p. .jej ; GourR.'uiO, tom. i,, p. 02. 

- “ So Into as two o'clock in the afternoon, the pl.nce nssi^cd to the Coun- 
cil of I'ivc Hundred w.ns not rc.idy. This delay of a few hours was very unfor- 
tuimtc. The deputies formed themselves into proups in the parden : theirroinds 
grew heated ; they sounded one another, interchanped declarations of the state 
of their feelinps, and organized their opi>osilion." 

— GouROACD,'tom. i., p. 83. 
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gained bo many victories?” and loaded him with reproaches. At 
this crisis a party of grenadiers rushed into the liall with drawn 
swords, and extricating Buonaparte from the deputies, boro him 
off in their arms breathless with the scuffle.* 

It was probably at this crisis that Augcreau’s faith in liis an- 
cient general’s fortune began to totter, and his revolutionary prin- ' 
ciples to gain an ascendence over his military devotion. “ A fine 
situation you have brought yourself into,” he said to Buonaparte, 
who answered sternly, “ Augei’eau, things were worse at Areola 
.^Take my advice — remain quiet, in a short time all this will 
change.”® Augere.au, whose active assistance and co-operation 
might have been at this critical period of the gi’eatest conse- 
quence to the Council, took the hint, and continued passive.** 
Jourdan and Bernadottc, who were ready to act on the popular 
side, had the soldiera shown the least hesitation in yielding obe- 
dience to Buonaparte, perceived no opening of which to avail 
themselves. 

The Council remained in the highest st.ato of commotion, the 
general voice accusing Buonaparte of having usurped the supreme 
authority, calling for a sentence of outlawry, or demanding that 
he should be brought to the bar. “ Can you ask me to put the i 
outlawTy of my own brother to the vote ?” said Lucien. But this ' 
appeal to his personal situation aud feelings made no impression ■ 
upon the Assembly, who continued clamorously to demand the j 
question. At length Lucien flung on the desk his hat, scarf, and j 
other parts of his official dress. “ Let me be rather heard,” he 
said, “ as the advocate of him whom you falsely and rashly ac- } 
cuse.” But his request only added to the tumult. At this mo- 
ment a small body of grenadiers, sent by Napoleon to his bro- 
ther’s assistance, marched into the hall. 

They were at first received with applause ; for the Council, 
accustomed to see the triumph of democratical opinions among 
the military, did not doubt that they were deserting their gene- 
ral to range themselves on the side of the deputies. Their ap- 
pearance was but momentary — they instantly left the hall, car- 
rying Lucien in the centre of the detachment. 

1 " In the confusion, one of them, named Tliomd, was slightly wounded 
hythe thrust ofa dagger, and the clothesof another were cutthrough.” — G ouk- 
OAUD, tom. i., p. 95. 

- Lacrctelle, tom. xiv., p. 428; Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 91. 

3 The Jl/om/eur is anxious to exculpate Augereau from havingtaken any part 
in favour of the routed party on the nineteenth Brumaire. That officer, it says, 
did not join in the general oath of fidelity to the Constitution of the year Three. 
The same official paper adds, that on the evening of the nineteenth, being in- 
vited hy some of the leading persons of the democratic faction, to take the 
military command of their partisans, he had asked them hy way of reply, 
“Whether they supposed he would tarnish the reputation he had acquired in 
the army, by taking command of wretches like them ? ” Augereau, it may be 
remembered, was the general who was sent by Buonaparte to Paris to act as 
milita^ chief on the part of the Directory in the revolution of the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, in which the soldiery had willingly followed him. Buonaparte was pro- 
bably well pleased to keep’a man of his military reputation and resolved cha- 
racter out of tile combat if possible. — S. 

VOI.. II. S 
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Matters were now come to extremity on either side. The 
Council, thrown into the greats disorder by the^e repeated 
military incursions, remains in Tiolent agitation, furious against 
Buonaparte, but without the calmness necessary to adopt decisive 
measures. 

Meantime, the siglit of Napoleon, almost breathless, and bear- 
ing marks of personal violence, excited to the highest the indig- 
nation of the mihtary. In broken words he told them, tliat when 
he wished to show them the road to lead the country to victory 
and fame, “ the^ had answered him witli daggers.” 

Cries of resentment arose linm the soldierj-, augmented when 
the party sent to extricate the president brought him to the ranks 
as to a sanctuary. Lucten, who seconded his brother admirably, 
or rather who led the way in this perilous adventure, mounted 
on horseback instantly, and called out, in a voice naturally deep 
and sonorous, « General, and you, soldiers 1 the President of the 
Council of Five Hundred proclaims to jou, that factious men, 
with drawn daggers, have intcnupted the dehberations of the 
As-semhly. He authorises to employ force against these dis- 
turbers — The Assembly of Five Hundred is dissolved 1” 

Jlurat, deputed by Buonaparte to execute the cemmands of 
Lucien, entered the Oraogeno with drums beating, at the head 
of a detachment with fixed bajoncLs. He summoned the depu- 
ties to disperse on their peril, while an officer of the constitution^ 
guard called out, ho could bo no longer answerable for their 


> leave the 
the shouts 
c drums at 


lJunnaparte affirms, that one of the pciicral officers In his snite 
offiTcd to take the command of fifty mm, and pbco them in ant- 


• Thnisn<!t»ii to*n I . n. SC, LacrtlcISe, tOEq. xr.. p. O): Tl>hn. ium *- 
r *!i. llonirUlUrJ, tom. T, I» 271 
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bush to fire on the deputies in their flight, which ho wisely de- 
clined as a useless and gratuitous craelty.' 

The result of these violent and extraordinary measures was 
intimated to the Council of Ancients ; the immediate cause of the 
expulsion of the Five Hundred being referred to the alleged 
•violence on the person of -Buonaparte, which was said by one 
member to have been committed bj’ Arena, while another exag- 
gerated the charge, by asserting that it was ofiered in consequence 
of Buonaparte’s having made disclosure of some mal-pi’actices of 
the Corsican deputy while in Italy. The Monitcur soon after 
improved this story of Arena and his single poniard, into a party 
consisting of Arena, Marquezzi, and other deputies, airned with 
pistols and daggers. At other times, Buonaparte was said to have 
been wounded, which certainly was not the case. The effect of 
the example of Brutus upon a republican, and an Italian to boot, 
might render the conduct ascribed to Arena credible enough ; but 
the existence of a party aimed with pocket-pistols and daggers, 
for the pui'pose of opposing regular troops, is too ridiculous to be 
believed. Arena published a denial of ^e attempt and among 
the numbers who witnessed the scene no proof was ever appealed 
to, save the real evidence of a dagger found on the floor, and the 
torn sleeve of a grenadier’s coat, circumstances which might be 
accounted for many ways. But having served at the time as a 
popular apology for the strong measures which had been adopted, 
the rumour was not allowed to fall asleep. Thome, the gi-enadier, 
was declared to have merited well of his country by the Legisla- 
tive Body, entertained at dinner by the general, and rewarded 
with a salute and a valuable jewel by Josephine. Other reports 
were put in circulation concerning the violent purposes of the 
Jacobins. It was said the ancient revolutionist, SanteiTe, was 
setting a popular movement on foot, in the Fauxbourg Saint An- 
toine, and that Buonaparte, through the ex-Director Moulins, had 
cautioned him against proceeding in his purpose, declaring, that 
if he did, he would have him shot by martial law. 

But the truth is, that although there can be no doubt that the 
.popular party entertained a full purpose of revolutionizing the 
government anew, and restoring its republican character, yet 
they were anticipated and surprised by the movement of the 18th 
and 19th Brumaire, which could not, therefore, in strict language, 
be justified as a defensive measure. Its excuse must rest on the 
proposition which seems undoubted, that affairs were come to such 
extremity that a contest was unavoidable, and that therefore it 
was necessary for the moderate party to take the advantage of 


1 Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 97. 

2 “ I have heard some of Arena’s coantrymen declare that he was incapable 
of attempting so rash an act. The contrary opinion was, however, so prevalent, 
that he was obliged to retire to Leghorn, where he made an appeal to the jus- 
tice of the first consul ; who gave him no reply : but X never heard him say that 
he had noticed the attitude attributed to Arena.”— S a vary. tom. i., p. 15-1. 
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. • . racter and 

. of all the 

, ^avG to the 

Council of Ancients such an explanation, as they, nothing loth to 
he convinced, admitted to be satisfactory. Both councils then 
1800, after each liad devolved 
tncnty*five persons, who were 
instructed to prepare a civil code against the meeting of tho legis- 
lative bodies. A pro'risiooalconsuiargovemnicntw'as appointed, 
consisting of Buonaparte, Sifiyes,* and Roger Ducos. 

The victory, therefore, of the eighteenth and nineteenth Bru- 
inaire, was, by dint of sword and bayonet, completely secured. 
It remained for the conquerors to consider the uses w hicli w ere 
to be noade of it. 


adjourned till the 10th February, 
their powers upon a committee of 


CHAPTER XVn. 

CVenunejf of ConsHlats — ^B<afSe5al cAon^e in the F>na-nttt 

— Laie o/ Ilostaifi rej^ed—Relt^ious Itierti/ fl/iotretf— /m* 
pwanentt ia Ihe'H'/trlfepartment — I^aeijteationo/La Vendie 
■^Ateend<iney o/ Kapot<on — i>u(mpointin<at cf 
fitklee formed to eonuder Silyee' Pian of a Constitution — Ilf 
jeeUd at to CM^nticit — A nete one adopted, monarthieai in treri/ 
tAiny butform^Sifi/et retire* from public life— ^General rieie of 
the new uorernment — Deepotic Potter of the Ptnt Cbniui. 

The victory obtained over the Directory and tho democrats, 
upon tlie I8tli and I9th Bcumaire, was generally acceptable to 
the French nadon. The feverish desire of liberty, which lad 
been the characteristic of all descriptions of persons in tho } ear 
1792, was quenched by Ibe blood alicd during tlio Reign of ITit- 
ror ; and even just and liberal ideas of freedom had so iar fallen 

1 “ M*Uphj»iclaM hSTfdiicpated.andwUI lonrilopole, whether we did not 
mUtelhe U«t,andwh«(htTWt 'KTT«Dotc<tm\Ba(.Vat\heMaT*Tnei«at>ttTac' 
linne, (1 beet fit for book, and (tibonea. and which ouphl to diuppear before 
imperioB* oeceMlt j : one mishi a* well blame a lailor tor wante and destme- 
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into disi'cputo, from thoir resemblance to those which had been 
used as a pretext for tlie disgusting cruelties perpetrated at that 
terrible period, that they excited from association a hind of loath- 
ing as well as dread. The great mass of the nation sought no 
longer guarantees for metaphj’sical rights, but, broken domi by 
suflering, desired repose, and were willing to submit to any go- 
veimment which promised to secure to them the ordinary benefits 
of civilisation. 

Buonaparte and Sieyes — ^for, though only during a brief space, 
they may still be regarded as joint authorities — were enabled to 
pi’ofit by this general acquiescence, in many important particu- 
lars. It put it in their power to dispense with the necessity of 
pursuing and crushing their scattered adversaries ; and the Fi'ench 
saw a revolution effected in their system, and that by military 
force, in which not a drop of blood was spilt. Yet, as had been 
the termination of most recent revolutions, lists of proscription 
were prepared ; and without previous trial or legal sentence, fifty- 
nine of those who had chiefly opposed the new Consulate on the 
18th and 19th Bmmaire were condemned to deportation by the 
sole_^nt of the consuls. Sieyes is said to have suggested this un- 
just and arbitrary measure, which, bearing a colour of revenge 
and persecution, was highly vmpopulai’. It was not carried into 
execution. Exceptions were at first made in favom* of such of 
the condemned persons as showed themselves disposed to be 
tractable j and at length the sentence was altogether dispensed 
with, and the more obnoxious partisans of democracy were only 
placed under the superintendence of the police.^ This conduct 
showed at once conscious strength, and a spirit of clemency, than 
which no attributes can contribute more to the popularity of a 
new government ; since the spirit of the opposition, depi’ived of 
hope of success, and yet not urged on by despair of personal 
safety, gradually becomes disposed to sink into acquiescence. 
The democrats, or, as they were now termed, the anarchists, be- 
came intimidated, or cooled in their zeal ; and only a few of the 
more enthusiastic continued yet to avow those principles, to 
breathe the least doubt of which had been, within but a few 
months, a crime worthy of death. 

Other and most important decrees were adopted fay the consuls, 
tending to lighten the burdens which their predecessors had im- 
posed on the nation, and which had rendered their government 
so unpopular. Two of the most oppressive measures of the direc- 
tors were repealed without delay. 

The first referred to the finances, which were foimd in a state 
of ruinous exhaustion, and were only maintained by a system of 
compulsory and progressive loans, according to rates of assess- | 
ment on the property of the citizens. The new minister of i 
finance, Gaudin,’* would not even go to bed, or sleep a single ; 

1 Gonrgaud, tom. i., p, 120. ! 

] s Subsequently Duke of Gaeta, who had long ocenpied the place of chief clerk j 
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night, vmtil he had produced a snhstitute for this ruinous resource, 
for which he levied an additional rise of twenty-five per cent on 
all contributions, direct and indirect, which produced a large 
sum. He earned order and regularity into all the departments 
of finance, improved the collection and income of the funds of 
the Republic, and inspired so nraeh confidence by the modera- 
tion and success of his measures, that credit began to revive, and 
several loans were attamed on easy terms. 

The repeal of the law of hostages was a measure equally popu- 
lar This cruel and unreasonable enactment, which rendered 


The churches were restored to public worship ; pensions were 
allowed to such religious persons os took an oath of fidelity to the 
government ; and more than twenty thousand clerg>’men, with 
whom the pnsoas had been filled, m consequence of intolerant 
laws, wore set at liberty upon taking the same vow. Pubho and 
domestic rites of worship m every form were tolerated and pro- 
tected ; and the law of the dccadets or Tlieophilanthropic festi- 
vals, was abolished. Even the earthly relics of Pope Pius VI., 
who had died at Valence, and in exile, were not neglected, but 
received, singolar to relate, the ntes of sepulture with the solem- 
nity due to his high office, by cotninand of Buonaparte,' who had 
first shaken the Papal authority ; and in doing so, as he boasted 
in Ills Egyptian proclamations, liad dcstro.' cd the emblem of Chris- 
tian worship. 

The ^rt taken by Cambacifrcs, the minister of justice, in the 


of finaoe« “ He vai » i 


of mlM 
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taken to relax the oppressive sevei’ity of the laws agahist the emi- 
grants. Nine of them, noblemen of the most ancient families in 
France, had been thrown on the coast near Calais by shipwTeck, 
and the directors had meditated bringing to trial those whom the 
winds and waves had spared, as fallen under the class of emi- 
gi’ants returned to France without permission, against whom the 
laws denounced the penalt}' of death. Buonaparte more liberally 
considered their being found within the prohibited territory, as 
an act, not of violation, but of inevitable necessity, and they were 
dismissed accordinglj'.i 

From the same spirit of politic clemency. La Faj'ette, Latour 
Maubourg, and others, who, although revolutionists, had been ex- 
pelled from France for not carrjnng their principles of freedom 
sufficiently high and far, were peianitted to return to their native 
country. 

It may be easily believed that the military department of the 
state underwent a complete reform under the authority of Buo- 
naparte. Dubois de Craned’, the minister at war under the direc- 
tors, was replaced by Berthier; and Napoleon gives a strange 
picture of the incapacity of the former functionary. He declares 
he could not furnish a single report of the state of the army — 
that he had obtained no regular returns of the effective strength 
of the different regiments — that many corps had been formed in 
the departments, whose very existence was unknown to the minis- 
ter at war ; and, finally, that when pressed for reports of the pay, 
of the victualling, and of the clothing of the troops, he had replied, 
that the war department neither paid, clothed, nor victualled 
them. This may be exaggerated, for Napoleon disliked Dubois 
de Craned^ as his personal opponent; but the improvident and 
corrupt character of the directorial government renders the charge 
very probable. By the exertions of Berthier, accustomed to Buo- 
naparte’s mode of arrangements, the war department soon adopted 
a very different face of activity.® 

The same department received yet additional vigour when the 
consuls called to be its head the celebrated Carnot, who had re- 
turned from exile, in consequence of the fall of the directors. He 
remained in office but a short time ; for, being a democrat in prin- 
ciple, he disapproved of the personal elevation of Buonaparte ; 
but during the period that he continued in administration, his ser- 
vices in restoring order in the military department and combining 
the plans of the campaign with Moreau and Buonaparte, were of 
the highest importance. 

Napoleon showed no less talent in closing the wounds of inter- 
nal war, than in his other arrangements. The Chouans, under 
various chiefs, had distobed the western provinces ; but the de- 

> Govrgaud, tom, i., p. 125. 

2 After the 18th Brumaire, Duhois de Cranc4 Tvithdrew into Champagne. Ho 
died in June 1814. 

3 Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 108. 
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spair of pardon, wliich drove so malecOTitents to tbeir stan- 
dard, began to subside, and the liberal and accommodating mea- 
sures adopted by the new Consular government, induced most to 
make peace with Buonaparte. This they did the more readily, 


Oat with tlie Pope. 



tary commission, and condemned to be shot. Tliey marched hand 
in hand to the place of execution, remained to t)ie last in tho 
samo attitude, expressive of their partaking the same Bcntiments 
of devotion to tho cause in wlticli Uicy suffered, and died with 
tho utmost courage. George Cadoudal, left alone, became unablo 
to support tho civil var, and laid down his nrma for a time. 
Buonaparte, whose policy it was to unito in the new order of 


w ueiiicr UuonawaTte lad any uUinale purpose of serving the Bour- 
bon interest } 1 « .1 1 — * .< r ■ • 

drive any I 
tliat all his 

sion upon . ■ • 

to entertai 

desperately.* 

In another instance wliicli happened at this period, Buonaparto 
beasts of having vindicated tho insuftcd rights of nations. Tho 


Cflarpad. tom. t, p, 137 
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Senate of Hamtui’gh had delivered up to England Napper Tandj’, 
Blaclcwellj and other Irishmen, concerned in the rebellion which 
had lately wasted Ireland. Buonaparte took this np in a threaten- 
ing tone, and expounded to their trembling envoy the rights of 
a neutral ten-itory, in language, upon which the subsequent tragedy 
of the Duke d’Enghein formed a singular commentary.* 

While Buonaparte was thus busied in adopting measures for 
composing internal discord, and renewing the wasted resources 
of the country, those discussions were at the same time privately 
carrying forward, which were to determine by whom and in what 
way it should be governed. There is little doubt, that when Sieyes 
undertoolc the revolution of Brumaire, he would have desired for 
his military assistant a very different character from Buonaparte. 
Some general would have best suited him who possessed no know- 
ledge beyond that of his profession, and whose ambition would have 
been contented to accept such share of power as corresponded to 
his limited views and capacity. The wily priest, however, saw 
that no other coadjutor save Buonaparte could have availed him, 
after the return of the latter from Egypt, and was not long of e.x- 
periencing that Napoleon would not be satisfied with any thing 
short of the lion’s share of the spoil. 

At the vei'y first meeting of the consuls, the defection of Roger 
Ducos to the side of Buonaparte convinced Sieyes, jj 
that he would be unable to support those pretensions 
to the first place in the government, to which his friends had ex- 
pected to see him elevated. He had reckoned on Ducos’s vote 
for giving him the situation of first consul ; but Ducos saw better 
where the force and talent of the Consulate must be considered 
as reposed. “ General,” said he to Napoleon, at the first meeting 
of the Consular body, “ the presidency belongs to you as a matter 
of right.” Buonaparte took the chair accordingly as a thing of 
course. In the course of the deliberations, Sieyes had hoped to 
find that the general’s opinions and intei’ference would have been 
limited to military aflfairs ; wdiereas, on the contrary, he heard 
him express distinctly, and support firmly, pi’opositions on policy 
and finance, religion and jurisprudence. He showed, in short, 
so little occasion for an independent coadjutor, that Sieyes ap- 
pears from this, the very first interview, to have given up all 
hopes of establishing a separate interest of his own, and to have 

1 The Senate of Hamburgh lost no time in addressing a long letter to Napo- 
leon, to testify their repentance. He replied to them thus : — “ I have received 
your letter, gentlemen; it does not justify you. Courage and virtue are the preser- 
vers of states ; cowardice and crime arc their ruin. You have violated the laws 
of hospitality, a thing which never happened among the most savage hordes of 
the Desert. Your fellow-citizens will for ever reproach you with it. The two 
unfortunate men whom you have given up, die with glory ; but their blood will 
bring more evil upon their persecutors than it would be in the power of an army 
to do.” A solemn deputation from the Senate arrived at the Tuileries to make 
public apologies to Napoleon. He again testified his indignation, and when 
the envoys urged their weakness, he said to them, “Well! and had you not the 
resource of weak states ? was it not in your power to let them escape ? " — Gour- 
GAUD, tom. i., p. 128; Thibaudeau, tom. i., p. 1C9. 
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seen that the Revolution ^as from that moment ended. On his 
return home, he said to those statesmen with vhom he had con* 
suited and acted preceding the eighteenth Brumaire, as Talley- 


This declaration must have announced to those who heard it, 
that the direct and immediate advantages proposed by the revo- 


arbitrary pleasure of one man. 

It u-as, in the meantime, necessary tliat some form of govern- 
ment should bo established without delay, were it only to present 
the meeting of the two Councils, who must have resumed tlieir 
authority, unless superseded by a new constitution previous to 
the lOtli February, 1800, to which day they had been prorogued. 
As a previous measure, the oath taken by official persons «.a3 
slterea from a direct acknowledgment of the constitution of the 
jear Three, so as to express a more general profession of adhe- 
rence to the cause of the French nation. Mow to salvo tlio 
wounded consciences of those who had previously taken the oath 
in its primitive form, no care was used, nor does any appear to 
have been thought necessary.* 

Tlie three consuls, and the legislative committees, formed them- 
p selves into a General Committee, for tlie purpose of 


announce to Ins party. 

On l^ing prewd by hi* colleagues in the committee, flio me- 
taphysical politician at length pi^uccd his full plan of the hie- 

Coorrunt. tom. k, p 107, fonebj. tom i.,p.l2a 
noou;aad. mm i., p 1411 

ThecotnmliU-o mol is Napnicon'o apartmenl. finm nlao la tho «»etitnR 
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rarcliical repi’esentation, whose authority was to emanate from 
the choice of the people and of a Conservative Senate, which was 
at once to protect the laws of the commonwealth, and absorb, as 
it was termed, all furious and over-ambitious spirits, by calling 
them, when they distinguished themselves by any iiTeguIar exer- 
tion of power, to share the comforts and incapacities of their oum 
body, as they saj’ spirits of old were conjured do\vn, and obliged 
to abide in the Red Sea. He then brought forward his idea of a 
Legislative Body, which was to vote and decide, but without de- 
bate ; aud his Tribunate, designed to plead for, or to impeach the 
measures of government. These general outlines were approved, 
as being judged likely to preserve more stability and permanence 
than had been found to appertain to the constitutions, which, 
since 1792, had, in such quick succession, been adopted and 
abandoned. 

But the idea which SiSyes entertained of lodging the executive 
government in a Grand Elector, who was to be the very model of 
a King of Lubberland, was the ruin of his plan. It was in vain, 
that in hopes of luring Buonaparte to accept of this office, he had, 
while depriving it of all real power, attached to it a large revenue, 
guards, honours, and rank. The heaping with sucli distinctions 
an official person, who had no other duty than to name two con- 
suls, who were to carry on the civil and military business of the 
state without his concurrence or authority, was introducing into 
a modern state the evils of a woim-out Asiatic empire, where the 
Sultan, or Mogul, or whatever he is called, lies in his Haram in 
obscure luxury, while the state affairs are conducted exclusively 
by his nziere, or lieutenants. 

Buonaparte exclaimed against the whole concoction. — “ Who,” 
said he, “ would accept an office, of which the only duties were to 
fatten like a pig upon so many millions yearly ? ' — Or what man 
of spirit would consent to name ministers, over whom, being 
named, he Avas not to exercise the slightest authority? — And 
your tAVO consuls for Avar and peace, the one surrounded Avith 
judges, churchmen, and civilians, — the other Avith military men 
and diplomatists, — on Avhat footing of intercourse can they be said 
to stand respecting each other? — ^the one demanding money and 
recruits, the other refusing the supplies ? A government inA’^olving 
such a total separation of offices necessarily connected, Avould be 
heterogeneous, — the shadow of a state, but AA’ithout the efficient 
authority Avhich should belong to one.” 

Sieyes did not possess poAvers of persuasion or promptness of 
speech in addition to his other talents. He Avas silenced and 

1 “ Napoleon now began, he said, to laugh in Sieyes’s face, and to cut up all ( 
his metaiihysical nonsense without mercy. ‘You take,’ he said, ‘ the abuse for 1 
the principle, the shadoAv for the body. And hoAV can you imagine, M. Sieyes, j 
_ that a man of any talent, or the least honour, Avill resign himself to act the part 
' of a pig fattening on a fetr millions.’ After this sally, Avhich made those Avho \ 
Avere present laugh immoderately, Sieyes remained OYertvhelmed.” — Napo- 
leon, Las Cases, tom, iv., p. 335. 
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intimiJated, and saw his faTonrite Elector-General, with his tw o 
Consuls, or rather vizier^ rejected, without making much effort 
in their defence. 

Still the system which was actual!/ adopted, bore, in point of 
form, some faint resemblanee to the model of SiSyes. Three Con- 
suls were appointed; the first to hold the sole power of nominat- 


prepared for a retrograde moreroent. 

The office of one of these supplementary consuls » as offered to 
Sieyes, hut he declined to accept of it, and expressed his w iah to 
retire from public life. His disappointment was probably con- 


a consequence not prolobly unforeseen by Duonaparte, when he 
loaded him «ith uealtli 

To return to the new constitution. Every species of poucr 
and faculty nns hcapc<i upon the chief consul, with a liberality 
which looked as if France, fo atone for her long jealousy of those 
who liadbecn thcadministratorsof her csecutiio power, was now 
determined to rcraore at once every obstacle which might stand 

1 Lu Ca.«^ tarn Ir , p. SEL 

» •• Upon ^^e orculon of thU tho rotlovins oorTT rhyttv* wtre la o’HJ 
one'i moQih.— 

" noonaparte k Stf jra a fsit pr#»eiit it Crt^Tit, 
fl6y»a k tlaonapart* a ftU vrfwBt da TiOne * 

— HoTTOAautRo, ton. v , p. 3t8. • 

» " Sieyeo *ai Ih* noil aallt man to llio world for power, tut bl* 
tlona were oflca lumlnoat, and of tbe ItiKheal importance He wa< fond of 
moncp.bnt ofatnctlntcjHtr**— Narouos, tom. Ir ,p. 
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in the way of Buonapai’te to arbitrary power. He possessed the 
sole right of nominating counsellors of state, ministei-s, ambassa- 
dors, officers, ci\'il and military, and almost all functionaries what- 
soever. He was to propose all new laws, and take all measures 
for internal and external defence of the state. He commanded 
all the forces, of whatever description, superintended all the na- 
tional relations at home and abroad, and coined the public money. 
In these high duties he had the advice of his brother consuls, 
and also of a Council of State. But he was recognised to be 
independent of them all. The consuls were to be elected for the 
space of ten years, and to be re-eligible. 

The Abbd Sieyes’s plan of dmding the people into three classes, 
which should each of them declare a certain number of persons 
eligible to certain gradations of the state, was ostensibly adopted. 
The lists of these eligible individuals were to be addressed by the 
various electoral classes to the Conservative Senate, which also 
was borrowed from the abbe’s model. This body, the highest and 
most august in the state, were to hold their places for life, and 
had a considerable pension attached to them. Their number was 
not to exceed eighty, and they were to have the power of supply- 
ing vacancies in their own body, by choosing the future senator 
from a list of three persons; one of them proposed by the chief 
consul, one by the Legislative Body, and one by the Tribunate. 
Senators became for ever incapable of any other public duty. 
Their duty was to receive the national lists of persons eligible for 
official situations, and to annul such laws or measures as should be 
denounced to their body, as unconstitutional or impolitic, either 
by the Government or the Tribunate. The sittings of the Senate 
were not pubhe. 

The new constitution of France also adopted the Legislative 
Body and the Tribunate proposed by the Abb^ Sieyes. The duty 
of the Legislative Body was to take into consideration such laws 
as should be approved by the Tribunate, and pass or refuse them 
by vote, but without any debate, or even an expression of their 
opinion. 

The Tribunate, on the contrary, was a deliberative body, to 
whom the chief consnl, and his Council of State, with whom alone 
lay the initiative privilege, were to propose such laws as appeared 
to them desirable. These, when discussed by the Tribunate, and 
approved of by the silent assent of the Legislative Body, passed 
into decrees, and became binding upon the community. The Le- 
gislative Body heard the report of the Tribunate, as expressed 
by a deputation from that body ; and by their votes alone, bnt 
vithout any debate or delivery of opinion, refused or confirmed 
the proposal. Some of the more important acts of government, 
such as the proclamation of peace or war, could only take place 
on the motion of the chief consul to the Tribunate, upon their 
recommending the measure to the Legislative Body ; and, finally, 
upon the legislative commissions affirming the proposal. But the 
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power oftliechiefconsul was not much checked by thU restriction 5 
for the discussion on such subjects was only to take place on liis 
own requisition, and always in secret committee; so .tlat the 
greatest hinderancc of despotism, the weight of public opinion 
formed upon public debate, was totally wanting. 

A very slight glance at tfiis Consular form of government is 
sufBcient to show, that Buonaparte selected exactly as much of 
the ingenious constitution of Sicyes as was applicable to his own 
object of acquiring supreme and despotic authority, while he got 
nd of all, the Tnbunate alone excepted, w hicb contained, directly 
or indirectly, any check or balance affecting the exccutue power. 
The substitution of lists of eligible persons or candidates, to be 
made up by the people, instead of the popular election of actual 
representatiics, converted into a metaphysical and abstract idc.s 
the real safeguard of hberty . It may be true, tliat the authority 
of an ofHciai person, selected from the national lists, might bo 
said originally to emanate from the people; because, unless liis 


repre^tative ; and the popular mterfereneo in the state, which 
had hitherto comprehended the former privilege, was now re* 


the people themselves. 

All the other balances and checks which the Abbif had designed 
to substituto instead of tliat winch arises from popular election, 
lud been broken and east away; while the fn^ents of the 



Vo iKj iiirown asiUo at pleasure. 

Neither were Uie other constitutions) authorities calcnksted to 
offer effectual resistance to the engrossing autliority of tliis all- 



ouiojuuo, lorn. L, p. i«i 
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powerful officer. All tliese bodies were, in fact, mere pensioners. 
The Senate, which met in secret, and the Legislative Body, whose 
lips were padlocked, were alike removed from influencing public 
opinion, and being influenced by it. The Ti’ibunate, indeed, con- 
sisting of a hundred persons, retained in some sort the right of 
debate, and of being publicly heard. But the members of the 
Tribunate were selected by the Senate, not by the people, whom 
except in metaphysical mockery, it could not be said to represent 
any more than a bottle of distilled liquor can be said to repre- 
sent the sheaf of grain which it was originally drawn from. What 
chance was there that, in a hundred men so chosen, there should 
be courage and independence enough found to oppose that pri- 
mary power, by whicb, like a steam-engine, the whole constitution 
was put in motion ? Such tribunes were also in danger of recol- 
lecting, that they only held their offices for four years, and that 
the senators had their offices for life ; while a tr.ansition from the 
one state to the other was in geneml thought desLr.able, and could 
only be gained by implicit obedience during the candidate’s pro- 
bation in the Tribunate. Yet, slender as was the power of this 
tribunate body, Buonaparte showed some jealousy even of this 
slight appearance of freedom; although, justly considered, the 
Senate, the Conservative Body, and the Ti’ibunate, were but three 
different pipes, which, separately or altogether, uttered somid at 
the pleasure of him who presided at the instrument. 

The spirit of France must have been much broken when this ar- 
bitrary system was adopted without debate or contradiction ; and, 
when we remember the earlier period of 1789, it is wonderful to 
consider how, in the space of ten years, the race of men, whose 
love of liberty carried them to such extravagances, seems to have 
become exliausted. Personal safety was now a principal object 
with most. They saw no alternative between absolute submis- 
sion to a military chief of talent and power, and the return to an- 
archy and new revolutionary excesses. 

During the sitting of Buonaparte’s Legislative Committee, Ma- 
dame de Stael expressed to a representative of the people, her 
alarms on the subject of liberty. “ Oh, madam,” he replied, 
“ we are arrived at an extremity in which we must not trouble 
ourselves about saving the principles of the Revolution, but only 
the lives of the men by whom the Revolution was effected.” ^ 

Yet more than one exertion is said to have been made in the 
committee, to obtain some modification of the supreme power of 
the chief consul, or at least some remedy in case of its being 
abused. Several members of the committee which adjusted the 
new constitution, made, it is said, an effort to persuade Buona- 
parte, that, in taking possession of the office of supreme magis- 
trate, without any preliminary election, he would evince an am- 
bition which might prejudice him with the people ; and, entreat- 


* Consid. Ear. la Edv. Fxanpaise, toni. ii., p. 248. 
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log him to he satisfied with the office of generalissimo of the 
armies, with full right of treating with foreign powers, invited him 
to set off to the frontier and resume his tram of victories. 
will remain at Pans,” said Buonaparte, biting his nails to the 
quick, as was his custom when agitated — “ 1 w ill remain at Paris 
— I am chief consul.” 

Chenier hinted at adopting the doctrine of absorption, but was 
instantly interrupted — I will have no such mummery,” said 
Buonaparte; “ blood to the knees rather.”* These expressions 
may be exaggerated ; but it is certain that, whenever there was 
an attempt to control his wishes, or restrict ills power, such a dis- 
contented remark as intimated ** that he would meddle no more 
in the business,” w as sufltcient to overpow er the opposition. The 
committee saw no option betwixt submitting to the authority of 
this inflexible chief, or encountering the horrors of a bloody civil 


advantages wluch it ensures, for a single day, returned to bo 
the lassals of a despotic government, administered by a cliief 
whose right was only in hts euord. A few reflections on wliat 


noble, that, m sen’ing their country, they !iad no other object be* 


liu^ 111 i-uiuin., ill me eigiiieciiiu wiiiury. ‘tt u nuy, iiiere- 


both objects were to be best obtained. 

The hrst aitemative was the rc-establislimcnt of tlic Republic, 
upon Mine better an<l lews perishable model tlian those which had 
b»-cn successively adopte<I and abandoned by the French, in llie 
several pluses of the Revolution. But Boonajurto liad alnaiiy 
determined against this plan of govemment, and seemed unaltcr- 
abU convince, tlial the sanoua misfortunes and failures which 
liail Ixjcn sustained in tlic attempt t® convert Franco into a re* 
public, afTopled irrefragable evidence tliat lier natural and pn> 
ptr cuiistitutional goiemment must be monarcJncal. This in*- 


UtmolmdoFncbt, Ion U, p.](U.— S. 
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portant point settled, it remained, 1st, To select the person in 
whose hand the kingly power was to be intrusted. 2dly, To con- 
sider in what degree the monarchical principle should be mingled 
with, and qualified by, securities for the freedom of the people, 
and checks against the encroachments of the prince. 

Having broken explicitly with the Republicans, Buonaparte 
had it in his power, doubtless, to have united with those who de- 
sired the restoration of the Bourbons, who at this moment formed 
a large proportion of the better classes in France. The name 
of the old dynasty must have brought with it great advantages. 
Their restoration would have at once given peace to Europe, and 
in a great measure reconciled the strife of parties in Finncc. 
There was no doubt of the possibility of the counter-revolution ; 
for what was done in 1814 might have been still more easily 
done in 1799. Old ideas would have returned with ancient 
names, and at the same time security might have been given, 
that the restored monarch should be placed within such legal re- 
straints as were necessary for the protection of the freedom of 
the subject. The principal powers of Europe, if required, would 
have gladly guaranteed to the French people any class of insti- 
tutions which might have been thought adequate to this purpose. 

But, besides that such a course cut off Buonaparte from any 
higher reward of his services, than were connected with the rank 
of a subject, the same objections to the restoration of the Bour- 
bon family still prevailed, which we have before noticed. The ex- 
treme confusion likely to be occasioned by the conflicting claims 
of the restored emigrants, who had left France with all the feel- 
ings and prejudices peculiar to their birth and quality, and those 
of the numerous soldiers and statesmen who had arisen to emi- 
nence during the revolution, and whose pretensions to ranlv and 
ofiice would be urged with jealous vehemence against those who 
had shared the fortunes of the exiled monarch, was a powerful, 
objection to the restoration. The question concerning the national 
domains remained as embarrassing as before ; for, while the sales 
which had been made of that property could scarce be cancelled 
without a severe shock to national credit, the restored Bourbons 
could not, on the other hand, fail to insist upon an indemnifica- 
tion to the spirituality, who had been stripped of their property 
for their adherence to their religious vows, and to the nobles, 
whose estates had been forfeited for their adherence to the 
throne. It might also have been found, that, among the army, 
a prejudice against the Bourbons had survived their predilec- 
tion for the Republic, and that although the French soldiers 
might see with pleasure a crown placed on the brow of their fa- 
vourite general, they might be unwilling to endure the restora- 
tion of the ancient race, against whom they had long borne arms. 

All these objections against attempting to recall the ancient 
dynasty, have weight in themselves, and may readily have ap- 
peared insuperable to Buonaparte; especially considering the 
vox,. II. T 
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conclusion to be, that if the Bourbons •were found ineligible, the 
crown of France — with a more extended empire, and more un* 
limited powers — was in tliat case to rest with Buonaparte him- 
self. There is no doubt that, in preferring the title of the Bour- 
t,.,..,. Mo — force and 

mch more 


world, the temptation was imTnensc; and Buonaparte was, in 
some measure, unfettered by the circumstances wliich might 
have withheld some of his contemporaries from snatching at the 
crown that seemed to await lus grasp. Wliatever were the rights 
of the Bourbons, abstractedly considered, they were not of a kind 
to force themselves immediately upon the conscience of Buona* 
parte. He Iiad not entered public life, was indeed a mere boy, 
when the general ^Olce of France, or that which appeared such, 
drove tlie ancient race from the throne ; he had acted during 
all his life hitherto m (lie ser>ico of tlie French government de 
facto; and it was hard to require of him, now of a suddeo, to 


ho had attained by his own talents, was too Datura! a course of 
action to be loaded ^vltl| censure by any one, who, if Iio takes tho 
treulle to consider the extent of tho temptation, must aeknow. 
Icdsrc in his heart the difficulty of resisting it. 

tio 

the 

ad ' • 

60 . ■ , ■ . 
us uo farther. Wc cannot for an instant sanction tho monstrous 
accumulation of authority whicli engrossed into LLs own hands 
all tho powers of the btate, and deprived the French people, from 
that period, of ilio least prctcoco to liberty, or power of protect- 
ing themsclTcs from tyranny. It is in vain to urge, that they 
liad not yet learned to make a proper nsoof the imaluablo privi- 
leges of winch he deprived them— equally in vain to say, tliat 
they consented to resign »hal it was not in their power to de- 
fend. It is a poor 0T>ologjr for theft, that tho person plundered 
knew not tlie value of the gem taken from him ; a w orsc ctcti*o 
for robbery, tliat tho party robbed was disarmed and prostrate, 
and submitted without rrsistanee, where to resist would Iiavo 
l>cen to die. In choo«mg to bo tlio head of a wcll-regubted and 
luuitcd monarchy, Buooa parte would have consulted even lus own 
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interest better, than by preferring, as lie did, to become the sole 
animating spirit of a monstrous despotism. The communication 
of common privileges, while they united discordant factions, would 
have fixed the attention of all on the head of the government, as 
their mutual benefactor. The constitutional rights which he had 
reserved for the Crown would have been respected, when it was 
remembered that the freedom of the people had been put in a 
rational form, and its privileges rendered available by his libe- 
rality. 

Such checks upon his power would have been as beneficial to 
himself as to his subjects. If, in the course of his reign, he had 
met constitutional opposition to the then immense projects of con- 
quest, which cost so much blood and devastation, to that opposi- 
tion he would have been as much indebted, as a person subject 
to fits of lunacy is to the bonds by which, wlien under the in- 
fluence of his malady, he is restrained from doing mischief. Buo- 
naparte’s active spirit, withheld from warlike pursuits, would have 
been exorcised by the internal improvement of his kingdom. 
The mode in which he used his power would have gilded over, 
as in many other cases, the imperfect nature of his title, and if 
he was not, in every sense, the legitimate heir of the monarchy, 
he might have been one of the most meritorious princes that 
ever ascended the throne. Had he permitted the existence of a 
power expressive of the national opinion to e.xist, co-equal with 
and restrictive of his own, there would have been no occupation 
of Spain, no war with Russia, no imperial decrees against Bri- 
tish commerce. The people who first felt the pressure of these 
violent and ruinous measiu’es, would have declined to submit to 
them in the outset. The ultimate consequence — the overthrow, 
namely, of Napoleon himself, would not have taken place, and 
he might,- for aught we can see, have died on the throne of 
France, and bequeathed it to his posterity, leaving a reputation 
which could only be surpassed in lustre by that of an individual 
who should render similar advantages to his country, yet decline 
the gratification, in any degi’ec, of his personal ambition. 

In short, it must always be written down, as Buonaparte’s 
error as well as guilt, that, misusing the power which the 18 th 
Bnimaire threw into his hands, ho totally destroyed the liberty 
of France, or, we would say, more properly, the chance which 
tlmt country had of attaining a free, and, at the same time, a 
settled government. He might have been a patriot prince, he 
chose to be a usurping despot — he miglit have played the part 
of Washington, he preferred that of Cromwell.' 


> The constitution of the year VIII, so impatiently crpectert by all ranks of 
citiaens, was published and submitted to the sanction of the people on the 
latli of December, and proclaimed on the 24th of the same ; the provisional 
povemment havinp lasted forty-three d.ays. The Lepislative Body and the Tri- 
bunate entered on their functions the 1st day of January, 1000. 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 

Procetd\ng$ of Buonapartt in order to eortsolidate hU pover — IIU 
great success — Causes that led to it — CamUicet is and Le Brnn 
chosen Second and Tiird Consuls — Talleyrand appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Fouehe. Minister 0/ Police 
— Tkeir Characters — Other Ministers nominated — ronoHS 
Changes made, in order to mari the Commeneeinent of a nete 
Era — Napoleon addresses a Letter personally to the King of 
England~Ansvered hy Lord Grentille — Negotiation fur Peace 


Italy — His Measures for that purpose. 

The Btrncture of povemment «liicb Bnonaparto liad selected 


to Bccuro the eelectioa of the official individuals to himself, Iio 
eluded entire!}’ the prlncipte hj’ which Sieyes liad proposed to 
elaborate hU natic * ' • • 1 

lists of ell^bihtj, 
his hierarchy divii 
Uiese lieu of cligt 

own pleasure, and luai vi lus cuuii.seiior«, tuu inu new euiisitm, 
Buonaparte named eUty senators ; tlie senators named n hun> 
dred tribunes, and throe hundred legislators ; nnd thus the u liolc 
bodies of the State were filled up, by a choieo emanating from 


l>octi, u as to bo merged in tliat of tho new sjatcm ; os the sta* 
tuary tlirows into the furnace broLcn fragments of bronzo of 
e\crj various dcwnription, without regarding llieir immediate ajt- 
pearaiico or form, his purpose being to unite tbem bj fusion, and 
i-ostow upon tho nia-ss the new sI'a|>o which his art destines it to 
represent. 

With these views, Xapoleonsaid to Siiycs, who rcprobate<l tho 
admU^ion of Fouehrf Intooflieo and power, “wo are creating a 
new era. Of the pa«t, we roust forget the ^d, and only remeni* 
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ber the good. Time, habits of business, and experiencej have 
formed many able men, and modified many characters.” * These 
words may be regarded as the key-note of his whole system. 
Buonaparte did not care what men had been formerly, so that 
they were now disposed to become that which was suitable for his 
interest, and for which he was willing to reward them liberally. 
The former conduct of persons of talent, whether in polities or 
morality, was of no consequence, providing they were willing, 
now, faithfully to further and adhere to the new order of things. 
This prospect of immunity for the past, and reward for the future, 
was singularly well calculated to act upon the public mind, desir- 
ous as it was of repose, and upon that of individuals, agitated by 
so many hopes and fears as the Revolution had set afloat. The 
consular government seemed a general place of refuge and sanc- 
tuary to persons of all various opinions, and in all various predi- 
caments. It was only required of them, in return for the safety 
which it afforded, that they should pay homage to the presiding 
deity. 

So artfully was the system of Buonaparte contrived, that each 
of the numerous classes of Frenchmen found something in it con- 
genial to his habits, his feelings, or his circumstances, providing 
only he was willing to sacrifice to it the essential part of his poli- 
tical principles. To the Royalist, it restored monarchical forms, 
a court, .and a sovereign — ^but he must acknowledge that sove- 
reign in Buonaparte. To the churchman, it opened the gates of 
the temples, removed the tjTanny of the persecuting philosophers 
— ^promised in course of time a national church — but by the altar 
must bo ])laced the image of Buonaparte. The Jacobin, dyed 
double red in murder and massacre, was welcome’ to safety and 
security from the aristocratic vengeance which he had so lately 
dreaded. The regicide was guaranteed against the return of the 
Bourbons — they who had profited by the Revolution as purchasers 
of national domains, were ensured against their being resumed. 
But it was under the implied condition, that not a word was to 
be mentioned by those ci-dcv.ant democrats, of liberty or equality : 
the priuciples for which forfeitures had been made, and revolu- 
tionary tribunals erected, were henceforth never to be named. 
To all these parties, as to others, Buoiuaparte held out the same 
hopes under the same conditions — “ All these things will I give 
you, if you will kneel down and worship me.” Shortly afterwards, 
he was enabled to place before those to whom the choice was sub- 
mitted, the original temptation in its full extent — a display of the 
kingdoms of the e.arth, over which he offered to extend the empire 
of France, pronding always he was himself acknowledged as the 
object of general obedience, and almost adoration. 

The system of Buonapai’tc, as it combined great art ■with an 
app.m-ont generosity aud liberality, proved eminently successful 


1 Gourgaud, tom. i., p. US. 
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among the people of France, when subjected to the semblance of 
a popular vote. The national spirit nas exhausted by theclianges 
and the suffering®, the wars and the crimes, of so many years ; 
and in France, as in all other coontrics, parties, exhausted by the 
exertions and vicissitudes of mvfl war, are in the very situation 
where military tyTanny becomes the next crisis. The rich fa- 
voured Buonaparte for the sake of protection, — the poor for tliat 
of relief, — the emigrants, in many cases, because they desired to 
return to Franco,— the men of the Revolution, because they were 
afraid of being banished from it; — the sanguine and courageous 
crowded round his standard in hope of victory, — tlie timid cowered 
behind it in the desire of safety. Add to these the vast multitude 
who follow the opinions of otliers,and take the road which lies 
most obvious, and is most trodden, and it is no wonder that the 
18th Bnimaire, and i‘ 
tion of the people. ' 

Bular Government, wr 
iniUious of citizens,*— 

coding system Itad been reeciteu witii. me \ote was doubtless 
a farce m itself, considermg liow many constitutions had been 
adopted and sworn to withm so short n space ; but still the num- 


possesaion of the power. 



selected from the cargo of vice, “ what has been tliy former con- 
duct 5 but, benceforth, see tliou continue faitliful to me, or thiJ*,” 
striking bis hand on Im musket, “shall punish thv want of 
fidelity.” 


■ Osl of 30ltJ09 rein, ISO} n 
CTt>i«d It.— ^ TuiaiLsair, tom. 
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For second and third consuls, Buonaparte chose Camhac^res,* 
a lawyer, and a member of the moderate party, with Lebrun,^ who 
had formerly co-operated with the Chancellor Maupeou. Tlie 
former was employed by the chief consul as his organ of com- 
munication with the Revolutionists, while Lebrun rendered him 
the same service with the Royal party ; and although, as Madame 
de Stael observes, they preached very different sermons on the 
same texts, ^ yet they were both eminently successful in detaching 
from their original factions many of either class, and uniting 
them with this third, or government party, which was thus com- 
posed of deserters from both. The last soon became so numer- 
ous, that Buonaparte was enabled to dispense with the bascule, or 
trimming system, by which alone his predecessors, the directors, 
had been enabled to support their power, 

111 the ministry, Buonaparte acted upon the same principle, 
selecting and making his own the men whose talents were most 
distinguished, without reference to their former conduct. Two 
were particularly distinguished, as men of the most eminent 
talents, and extensive experience. These were Talleyrand and 
Fouchd. The former, noble by birth, and Bishop of Autun, not- 
withstanding his high rank in church and state, had been deeply 
engaged in the Revolution. He had been placed on the list of 
emigrants, from which his name was erased on the establishment 
of the Directorial government, under which he became minister 
of foreign affairs. He resigned that office in the summer preced- 
ing 10th Brumaire; and Buonaparte, finding him at variance 
with the Directory, readily passed over some personal grounds 
of complaint which he had against him, and enlisted in his ser- 
vice a supple and dexterous politician, and an experienced mi- 
nister; fond, it is said, of pleasure, not insensible to views of 
self-interest, nor too closely fettered by principle, but perhaps 
unequalled in ingenuity. TallejTand was replaced in the situa- 
tion of minister for foreign affairs, after a short interval, assigned 
for the purpose of suffering the public to forget his prominent 
shai’c in the scxindalous treaty with the Americaji commissioners, 
and continued for a long tract of time one of the closest sharers 
of Buonaparte’s councils.'' 

If the character of TallejTand bore no strong traces of public 
virtue or inflexible morality, that of Fouchd was marked with 

• ‘‘C.imbnccrts wasof .^n honourable family in Lanpucdoc; he wasfiftv years 
old ; ho had been n member of the Convention, and had conducted himself 
with moderation : hcw.as generally esteemed, and had a just claim tothcrenu- 
talion ■nhich he enjoyed of beinR one of the ablest lawyers of the republic.*' — 
NAroLKOx, Gmtrgaiul, tom. i., p. 153. 

- “ Lebrun was sixty years of atte, and came from Nonnamly. He w.as one 
of the best svriters in France, a man of intlexiblc inteprity ; and he approved 
of the chanpes of the Revolution only in consideration of the ndvantapes which 
resulted from them to the mass of the people, for his own family werc'all of the 
class of pe.as.antry.” — /5M., p. 153. 

a Consid. sur la Bdr. Kranfaise, fora, li., p. 255. 

* Thib.audcau, tom. i., p. 115 ; Gourgaud, tom. L, p. 115, 
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still darker sliades. He had been dipt in some of the worst trans- 
actions of the Beign of Terror, and his name is found among the 
agents of the dreadful crimes of that unhappy period. In tlie 
, days of ' ’ • i ■ • ^ , 

, versal 

large si ■ ^ ■ 

funds. To atone for the imperfections of a character stained 
with perfidy, venality, and mdifferenee to human suffering, 


■ the department 

become better 

acquainted perhaps than " 

parties m that distraete 

desirous of reaching, tht 

them, the character of ' 

to gam them over or 1 

extensive knowledge of the revolutionary springs, and the ad- 
dress with which he could either put them into motion, or pre- 
vent them from operating, Poueh^, in the latter part of his life, 
dispbyed a species of wisdom which came in place of roorality 
and benevolence. 

Loving wealth and power, ho was neither a mnn of ardent 
passions, nor of a vengeful disporition ; and though there was no 


he gained the foil credit, while the harsh measures of which he 
was the agent, were set down to the necessity of his situation. 


person by whom that formidable office had been firtt*placcd on 
an effectual footing.* 

* OssrpB^toin. L,p. lid 
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Of tlie other ministers, it is not necessary to speak in detail. 
Camhacdres retained the situation of minister of justice,' for 
which he was well qualified ; and the celebrated mathematician, 
Laplace, was preferred to that of the Interioi', for which he was 
not, according to Buonaparte’s report, qualified at all.® Berthier, 
as we have already seen, filled the war depai’tment, and shortly 
afterwards Carnot; and Gaudin administered the finances with 
credit to himself. Forfait, a naval architect of eminence, •'> re- 
placed Bourdon in the helpless and hopeless department of the 
French Admiralty. 

A new constitution having been tiius formed, and the various 
branches of duty distributed with much address among those 
best capable of discharging them, other changes were at the same 
time made, which were designed to mark that a new era was 
commenced, in which all former prejudices were to be abandoned 
and done away. 

Wo have noticed that one of the first acts of the Provisional 
Government had been to new-modify the national oath, and 
generalize its terms, so that they should be no longer confined to 
the constitution of the year Three, but should apply to that which 
was about to be framed, or to any other which might be pro- 
duced by the same authoritj'.'' Two subsequent alterations in 
tlio constitution, which passed without much notice, so much was 
the revolutionary or republican spirit abated, tended to show that 
farther changes wore impending, and that the Consular Republic 
was speedily to adopt the name, as it already had the essence, 
of a monarchy. It was scarcely three months since the Presi- 
dent of tlie Directory had said to the people, on the anniversary 
of the taking of the Bastile , — “ Royalty shall never raise its 
head again. We shall no more behold individuals boasting a 
title fi-om Heaven, to oppress the earth with more ease and secu- 
rity, and who considered France as their private patrimony, 
Frenchmen as their subjects, and the laws as the expression of 
their good-will and pleasure.” Yet now, in contradiction to this 
Bounding declamation, the national oath, expressing hatred to 
royalty, was annulled, under the prcte.xtthat the Republic, being 


' "Wticn Cninb.ie6res afterwards vacated the ofTice, Buonaparte appointed 
M.'d’Ahri.al, who died in 182(1. a peer of France. On remitting the folio to the 
new minister, the First Consul addressed him thus: "M. d’Ahrial. I know you 
not. hut am informed you are the mo«t upriglit man in the m.agistracy ; it is 
on that account 1 name you minister of justice.”' — Bounr.inxKE', tom. ii., 

p. nil. 

~ " Eaplace, a pcomctriclan of the first rank, soon proved himself helow 
mediocrity as a minister. On his vciv first c«.s.ay, the consuls found that they 
had heen mist.akcn ; not a question did Laplace seize in its true point of view : 
he sought for siihtleties in every thing; had none hut prohlcmatieal idea', and 
carried the doctrine of infinitc'littlcnc's into the business of admini-stratioii.” 
— N.\poi.Knx, Cpifiyi.itid, tom. i., p. llfi. 

s ” Forfait, a native of Normandy, had the reputation of being a naval archi- 
tect of first-rate t.alcm, hut he was a mere projector, and did not answer the 
expectations formed of him." — Napoleo.v, Cj'oiiiyauii, tom. i., p. 115. 

* .V(i)ii(nir,31*l Dec. l/iV. 
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universally acknowledjetl, bad no occasion for the guard of such 
disclamations. 

In like manner, the public observance of the day on which 
Louis XVI. had suffered decapitation, 'vas formally abolished. 
Suonaparte, declining to pass a judgment on the action as just, 
politic, or useful, pronounced that, in any event, it could only be 
regarded as a national calamity, and was therefore in a moral, as 
well as a political sense, an nollt epoch for festive celebration. 
An expression of the first consul to Sieyes was also current at 
the same time, w hich, although Buonaparte may not lla^e used 
it, has been generally supposed to express Ins sentiments. Siej cs 
had spoken of Louis under the established phrase of the TiTont. 
“ He was no tjTant,” Buonaparte replied ; “ had lie been such. 


the Luxembourg palace, occupied by the directors, to the rojal 
residence of the TuIIeries. liladame do Stael beheld the entrance 
of this fortunate soldier into tlic pnucely residence of the Bour* 

ft I Iv ft ftftftftftl ftftft.\ 1 ftftftftft ♦ft. 


xiiu uours wuie turowii open w-iiii u ousue uiiu Muieiieu, uxprt«‘ 
Btvo of the importance of (he occasion. But the hero of tlio 
scene, in a.‘>oeaaing the magnificent staircase, up which a throng 
of courtiers followed him, seemed totally indifferent to all around, 
hu features bearing only a general expression of indifference to 
events, and contempt for maakiad.* 


deby; and that the rrcncli expected from him ciUior the con* 
cluwon of an honourable peace, or tho restoration of victory to 


energy. 

Ilulierto, in diplomacy, it Itad been usnal to sound tho way for 

I !.*« Cav«, tom Jr . p ai7. 

» •' The choice ofthU mMencevuselrckeotroIlcj. Ii ibeTelhal the 
Kln^ot hnnee «assccii<tome4tol>e«ecn; drcumilanccf connected vUh ihal 
menarebr «rre there pmented t« *nrt eyei snd the rtrj fnflaenc* of the 
vtIUonihe nindi of ipectaun wu. |f n* tnir tij to, euSiclclit fur the mto> 
rtUoa ef retU pover."— Itxa us brasi, (oa. it. p. tX. 
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opening treaties of peace by obscure and almost unaccredited 
agents, in order that the party willing to make propositions might 
not subject themselves to a haughty and insulting answer, or have 
their desire of peace interpreted as a confession of weakness. 
!Buonaparte went into the opposite extreme, and addressed the 
King of England in a personal epistle. This Letter,' like that to 
tlie Archduke Charles, during the campaign of 1797, intimates 
Buonaparte’s affectation of superiority to the usual forms of diplo- 
macy, and his pretence to a character determined to emancipate 
itself from rules only designed for mere ordinary men. But the 
manner of the address was in bad taste, and ill calculated to obtain 
credit for his being sincere in the proposal of peace. He was 
bound to know so much of the constitutional authority of the mo- 
nai’ch whom he addressed, as to be aware that George III. would 
not, and could not, contract aii}' treaty personally, but must act 
by the advice of those ministers whose responsibility was his 
guarantee to the nation at large. The terms of the letter set forth, 
as usual, the blessings of peace, and urged the propriety of its 
being restored ; propositions which could not admit of dispute in 
the abstract, but which admit much discussion when coupled with 
um'easonable or inadmissible conditions. 

The answer transmitted by Lord Grenville, in the forms of 
diplomacy, to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, dwelt on the aggres- 
sions of France, declared that the restoration of the Bourbons 
would have been the best security for their sincerity, but dis- 
avowed all right to dictate to France in her internal concerns. 
Some advjinces were made to a pacific treaty ; and it is probable 
that England might at that period have obtained the same or 
better terms than she afterwards got by the treaty of Amiens. 


' “ French Republic— Sovereignty of the People — Liberty — Equality. . 

Buonaparte, First Consul of the Republic, to his ilajesty the King of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ Paris, 5th Nivose, 8th year of the Republic, 
<25th Dec. 1799.) 

“ Called by the wishes of the French nation to occupy the first magistracy I 
of the Republic, I think it proper, on entering into office, to make a direct com- | 
munication of it to your Majesty. The war, which for eight ye.irs has ravaged / 
the four quarters of the world, must it be eternal ? Are there no means of j 

coming ‘ ’ How can the two most enlightened nations of 

Europi . loyond what their safety and independence re- ' 

quire, greatness the benefits of commerce, internal 

prosperity, and the happiness of families? How is it that they do not feel that 
peace is the first necessity as well as the first glory ? These sentiments cannot 
be foreign to the heart of your Majesty, who reign over a free nation, and with 
the sole view of rendering it happy. Your Majesty will only see, in this over- 
ture, my sincere desire to contribute efficaciously, for the second time, to a ge- 
neral pacification, by a proceeding prompt, entirely confidential, and disengaged 
from those forms which, necessary perhaps to disguise the dependence of weak 


States, prove only in the case of the strong the mi ' - - • - ’ • ■ each 

other. Prance and England, by the abuse of their ■ ilong 


time, for the misfortune of all nations, retard the pcriou oi iiieir ueiiig e.vnaust- 
ed. But 1 will venture to say, the fate of all civilized nations is attached to the 
termination of a war which involves the whole world, 

“ Bdonapartb.” j 
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It may be added, that the moderate principles expressed by the 
consular government, might, in the infancy of his power, and in a 
moment of considerable doobt^have induced Buonaparte to make 
sacrifices, to nhicli, tnumphant and established, he would not con* 
descend. But the possession of Egypt, which Buonaparte must 
have insisted on, were it only for his own reputation, was likely 


Buonaparte, m the check received before Acre, had been found 
not absolutely invincible. Tlie exploits of Suwarrow over the 
French were recent, and had been decisive. The state of the 
interior of France was well known; and it was conceived, tliat 
though this successful general bad climbed into the seat of supreme 
power which he found unoccupied, yet that two strong parties, of 
which the Ilojalists objected to his person, the Bepublicans to 
liis form of government, could not fail, the one or other, to depni e 
him of bis influence. 

The treaty was finally broken off, on the score that there was 


in regard to lluonaparte^o sincerity in the negotiation, but there 
can be none as to the reality of his joy at its being defrated. The 
voice which summoned him to war was that which sounded 


from the last descendant of the Stiurt family appeared there, 
congratulating the King of Britain on his acceding to the doctnno 
of legitimacy, and summoning him to make good his principles, 
by an abdication of his crown in favour of the lineal heir.* 

The external situation of Franco had, as wo before remarked, 
been considerably improved hy tbo consequences of the battle of 
Zuncli, and the victories of hloreau. But the Ilcpublic derived 
yet greater advantages from the breach between the Emperors 
of Au^tna and Russia. Paul, naturally of an uncertain temper, 
and offended by the management of the last campaign, in which 
KoTwakow liad been defeat^, and Snwarrow checked, in conse- 
quence of their being unsupported by the Austnan army, had 
withdrawn his troops, m distinguished for llicir own bra>cry as 
well as for tho Lslents of tlidr leader, from the seat of war. Rot 
the Austrians, possessing a firmncM of character undismayed by 
defeat, and encouraged by the Uto success of lUcIr anas under 

I Pcs J/onitnr, tS riSTiow, lOth Fehrnur JOT. and TWbsiuleM, tom. t. 
M9t ' 
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the veteran Melas,had made such gigantic exertions as to countei’- 
halance the loss of their Russian confederates.^ 

Their principal force was in Italy, and it was on the Italian 
frontier that they meditated a grand eifort, hy which, supported 
hy the British fleet, they proposed to reduce Genoa, and peneti’ate 
across the Var into Provence, where existed a strong body of 
Royalists ready to take arms, under the command of General 
Willot, an emigrant officer. It was said the celebrated Pichegru, 
who, escaped from Guiana, had taken refuge in England, was also 
with hishrmy, and was proposed as a chief leader of the expected 
insurrection. 

To execute this plan, Melas was placed at the head of an army 
of 140,000 men. This army was quartered for the winter in the 
plains of Piedmont, and waited but the approach of spring to com- 
mence operations. 

Opposed to them, and occupying the country betwixt Genoa 
and the Var, lay a French army of 40,000 men ; the relics of those 
who had been repeatedl}’ defeated m Italy by Suwarrow. They 
were quartered in a poor country, and the English squadron, 
which blockaded the coast, was vigilant in preventing any sup- 
plies from being sent to them. Distress was therefore consider- 
able, and the troops were in proportion dispu’ited and disor- 
ganized. Whole corps abandoned their position, contrary to or- 
ders ; and, with drums beating, and colours flying, returned into 
France. A proclamation from Napoleon was almost alone suffi- 
cient to remedy these disorders. He called on the soldiers, and 
particularly those coi’ps who had formerly distinguished them- 
selves under his command in his Italian campaigns, to remember 
the confidence he had once placed in them.^ The scattered troops 
returned to their duty, as war-horses when dispersed are said to 
rally and form ranks at the mere sound of the tinmpet. Massena, 
an officer eminent for his acquaintance with the mode of carrying 
on war in a mountainous country, full of passes and strong posi- 
tions, was intrusted with the command of the Italian army, which 
Buonoparte® resolved to support in person with the aimy of re- 
serve. 


> Tliibaudean, tom. i., p. 182 ; Jomini, tom. xiii., p. 16, 24. 

2 These disorders gave rise to many general orders from Napoleon ; in one 
of them he said— “The first quality of a soldier is patient endurance of fa- 
tigue and privation; valour is hut a secondary virtue. Several corps have 
quitted their positions ; they have been deaf to the voice of their officers. Are, 
then, the heroes of Castiglione, of Rivoli, of Ncumark no more? They would 
rather have perished than have deserted their colours. Soldiers, do you com- i 
plain that your rations have not been regularly distributed ? What would you 
have done, if, like the fourth and twciity-second light demi-brigades, you had 
found yourselves in the midst of the desert, without bread or water, subsisting 
on horses and camels? {Victory will give vs bread, said they; and you — you 
desert your colours ! Soldiers of Italy, a new general commands you ; he was ' 
always in the foremost ranks, in the moments of your brightest glory ; place 
your confidence in him ; he will bring back victory to your colours.”— Gopk- 
OAUD, tom. 1., p. ICO. 

3 In a proclamation issued to the armies, he said— “ Soldiers ! it is no longer 
the frontiers that you are called on to defend, the countries of your enemies 
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The French army open the Rhine possessed as great a eupe- 
nority over the Austrians^ as tielas, on the Italian frontier, 
enjojed over Massena. Morcan was placed m the command of 
a large army, augmented by a strong detachment from that of 
General Brune, now no longer necessary for the protection of 
Holland, and by the army of Helvetia, nhich, after the defeat of 
Korsakow, was not farther Te<luired for the defence of Switzer- 
land. In bestowing this groat charge on Moreau, the first con- 
sul showed himself superior to the jealousy which might have dis- 
suaded meaner minds from intrusting a riial, whose military 
skill was often comjwroil with his own, with such an opportunity 
of distingmshing himself* But Buonaparte, in this and other 
cases, preferred the omplojing and profiting by tbe public servico 
of men of talents, and espe«ally men of military eminence, to 
any risk w hieli he could run from their rivalry. Ho had the just 
confidence m liis own powers, neier to doubt his supremacy, and 
trusted to the influence of discipline, and the love of their profes- 


Championnet He took care, at tlio tamo time, changing the 
commands intrusted to ihem, to break off all combinations or con- 
nexions winch tlioy might Iiavo formed for a new alteration of tho 
government. 

General Moreau was much superior in numbers to Kmj'i tho 
Austrian who commanded on the Rlimo, and roccncd orders to 
resume the olTcnsive. lie was cautious in his tactics, tlimigh a 



of inarelies, countcr-manrhes, and desperato battles ensued, in 

sreiol 
(UiltH 
Ion L, p. lu. 

s t.p ia}-6. 0 «an;i«il, I 



in*'.3 pucrrfpK? or jJourAU. .'10.'? 

Gmcral Kr.ny, arlni5m?>!y Mtj.pririoil I.y tljo An'lultil.o I'Vr- 
clhiniiii. ti’.ntli' n ili'f.-r.rr a^aiii*! ^tipiTifir iimnlH'r'', 

In lJi;nnn|'nr{<''s nrconut nf thi-f Inr Maisv •* Mnrfau 

for lio’-iintioji nn<i '.iniMity in tiji tim ailvanta;;'-’! uliioh 

lie olitainri!.- Vi! t<) n lo'-i (i-v.iv, jM'rliMpH l.i n nrin. impartbl 
jmlco. Mnrtati’s inirlit I' un finro, rro-'in;; 

till- Uhitto in till' < n«l nf April, In* ha-l liin lirn<l(jt!nri>'r’i nt AnC’- 
I'tir^ nj>on On - 1 *itli .Inly, r. .mly risln r t-M'-i-opin-al.' uitli (In. lialiaii 
nnny, nr t<> niarrh int>i tlio Inarl <‘f tin. An^^tnan torrilory. Nor 
it l‘o (ionin'i llint, linrin^ thi'^ wlmlo r.itn])ai"n. Mnn'mi la'jit 
in vic-.v. ns n prinripnl ol.j.ct, tin- prot.'csin^ tlm operntions' of 
litioiinpnr!*' it» Italy, :;n<l javin:; flint t-liinf, in liis .lanntlrsa .and 
ilosjM-rnto inva'-ion <'f tin- Milanc-..- torrilory, from flic danpT 
"hioh inij;li! linvt> ointii .l, hail Kray foiiml nn <ipporlnnity of 
opwiini: .a ruinninniraiion nith fin.' Ansirinn .anny in Italy, anil 
ik'patoliitic fri'ops In ita nipj-ort. 

It ni-ay 1)0 ri inarl;.":! <if tht-i- iwn 'rf at L’niiomk, that, na I'nlor- 
prisr v..a‘. ili<‘ c!mrnrl'-r;*;!i* of Jhinnaiiarioa ninvt moiit'', jinnh'iicc 
■vv.a-i that of Moreau’s; ami it is not nmrital, evi'ii nlieii llicre 
oi'Ptir no other ntotives for rivals nmlerv.alnint; each other, that 
the cnforjirisins jmlee llte pmih.-nt to he liniiii, .ami the prmleiit 
,acconnt tlio t-nterpri'in;.: ja’..-h. 

It is not ouri to tleciile npon profi^sion.al *jne>-tions helweeii 
men of snch stiiierior talents; atnl, liavint; harely allmled to the 
tojiie, wo leave More.an at AntJ'hnr::, \therc he finally 
concluded an armistice-' with ft.-m-nil Kray, .as a eon-'’’ ‘ 
sciiueneo of that which Ilnonaparle had e-tnldished in It.aly after 
the h.attle of Mareii;:o. Tints miicli, thereroia', is duo in justice 
to Moreau. liis canijiaion was, on the whole, cniwned in its 
results with distinpnislied snecess.t And when it is eonsideia'd, 
that ho was to m.amenvre both with reference to the safety of tho 
first consul’s oiiuratioiis and his own, it may ho douhted whether 
Buonaparte would, at the time, have fli.anhed him for venturiiif; 
on more hazardous measures; the result of whioli mi"ht have 
hcon cither to obtain moia> hrilliant victory for the nnny of the 
Rhine, in the event of success, or should they have miscarried, 
to have ensured the ruin of tho anny of Italy, as well ns of that 
commanded hy Alorcau liiinsclf. There must li.avo been a wide 
difference hetween the part which Moreau ought to act as snh- 
fiidiary to Buoiiajiarte, (to whom it will presently ho seen he de- 
spatcliod a reinforcement of from fifteen to twenty thousand men,) 
and that which Buonaparte, in obedience to his daring genius, 
might have liinisclf llionglit it right to porfonn. The conim.aniler- 
in-cliief m.ay venture much on his own responsibility, which must 

> GourK.aucl, tom. i., p. tO/. 

- “ .Morc.au iliil not know the value of time/ he nlw.ays p.asscil the day aflcrn 
battle in total indecision.” — Nai>oli:o.v, Goiir^aiiit, tom. i., p. 174. 

3 For the terms of tho armistice, see GourK.aud, tom. i., ji. 105. 

* Jomini, tom. aaii., p. 355, SG3 ; Thihaudeau, tom. i., p. 342. 
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In committing the diarge of the campaign upon the Rliine to 
Moreau, the first consul liadreserved for himself the taskof bring- 


the present, that, on both occfldons, the Austrians menaced Gc* 
noa; but in 1800, it nas only from the Italian frontier and the 
Col di Tende, whereas, in 1705, the enemy were in possession of 
the mountains of Savoy, above Genoa. Sn itzerland, too, formerly 
neutral, and allowing no passage for armies, was now as open 
to the march of French troops as any of their own provinces, and 
of this Buonaparte determined to avail himself. He was aware 


uius 111 Lun>i>c, uy roaoswuiciiattoru but a dangerous passage to 
the solitary traveller, and through passes where one man can do 
more to defend, than ten to force (heir way. Artillery was to bo 


Cotussnd, toia L, p. SCI. 
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spies of Austria ti'uly reported to their employers, were either 
conscripts, or veterans unfit for sernce ; and caricatures were pub- 
lished of the first consul reviewing troops composed of children 
and disabled soldiers, which was ironically termed his army of 
reserve.! When an army so composed was reviewed by the first 
consul himself with gi’eat ceremony, it impressed a general belief 
that Buonaparte was only endeavouring, by maldng a show of 
force, to divert the Austrians from their design upon Genoa, and 
thus his real purpose was eflectuallj' concealed. Bulletins, too, 
were privately circulated by the agents of police, as if scattered 
by the Ro3-alists, in which specious arguments were used to prove 
that the French armj' of reserve neither did, nor could exist — and 
these also were designed to withdraw attention from the various 
points on which it was at the ver^’ moment collecting.® 

The pacification of the west of France had placed many gOod 
troops at Buonaparte’s disposal, which had previously been en- 
gaged against the Chouans; the quiet state of Paris permitted 
several regiments to be detached from the capital. New levies 
were made with the utmost celcritj’; and the divisions of the 
armj' of reserve were organized separatelj’, and at different places 
of rendezvous, but ready to form a junction when they should re- 
ceive the signal for commencing operations. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The Chief Consul leaves Paris on 6th May, 1800 — Has an Iiiter- 
vieiB with Nechcr at Genera on 6ih — Arrives at Lansanne on 
the 13f/i — Various Corps put in motion to cross the Al 2 )s — Napo- 
leon, at the head of the Main Army, marches on the 15th, and 
ascends Mont 8t. Bernard — On the 16th, the Vanguard tahes 
possession of Aosta — Fortress and I'oicn of Bard threaten to 
baffle the whole plan — The Toten is cap>tured — and Napoleon 
contrives to send his AHillery through it, under the fire of the 
Fort, his Infantry and Cavalry passing over the Albaredo — 
Lannes carries Ivrea — Becapitnlation — Operations of the Aus- 
trian General Melas — At the commencement of the Campaign, 
Melas advances towards Genoa — Actions betwixt him and Mas- 
sena — In March, Lord Keith blockades Genoa — Melas compelled 
to retreat — Filters Nice — Mecalled from thence by the news of 
Napoleon’s having crossed Mont St. Bernard — Genoa surrenders 
— Buonaparte enters Milan — Battle of Montebello — The Chief 
Consul is joined by Besaix — Battle of Marengo on the iMh — 
Death of Desaix — Capitulation on the 15th, by which Genoa, ^c., 
are yielded — Napoleon returns to Paris on the 2d July. 

> “ Europe was full of caricatures. One of them represented a boy of twelve 

years of age, and an invalid with a wooden leg ; underneath which was written 

‘ Buonaparte’s array of reserve.’ " — Napoleon, Gourgaiid, tom. i., p. 2G2. 

2 Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 263. 
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Os the 6th of May 1800, seeking to renew the fortunes of 
France, now united with his own, the chief consul left Paris, 
and, having reviewed the prelen(kd army of reserve at Dijon 


vuiiimenced.* 

On the 1 3th, arriving at lAusanne, ^uonaparte joined tlie van 
of Ills real army of reserve, wbtcli co^isted of six efTcctivo re- 
giments, commanded by the celebrated Lonnes. These corps, 
together with the rest of the troops intended for the expedition, 
liM been assembled from their several positions by forced 
marches. Carnot, the minister at war, attended the first consul 
at tiausanne, to report to him that 15,000, or from that to tiio 
number of 20,000 men, detached from Moreau's army, were in 
♦t,« • • o r • • • 
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Alps. Tlmn'eaUj at the liead of 5000 men, directed Ins march 
by Mont Cenis, on Exilles and Susa. A similar division, com- 
manded by Cliabran, took the route of the Little St. Bernard. 
Buonaparte himself, on the 15th, at the head of the main body 
of his army, consi^ng of 30,000 men and upwards, marched 
from Lausanne to the little village called St. PieiTO, at which 
point there ended every thing resembling a practicable road. An 
immense, and apparently inaccessible mountain, reared its head 
among general desolation and eternal frost; while precipices, 
glaciers, ravines, and a bomidless extent of faithless snows, which 
the slightest concussion of the air converts into avalanches capa- 
ble of burying armies in their descent, appeared to forbid access 
to all living tilings but the chamois, and his scarce less ivild pur- 
suer. Yet foot by foot, and man bj' man, did the French sol- 
diers proceed to ascend this formidable barrier, which nature 
had erected in vain to limit human ambition. The view of the 
valley, emphatically called “ of Desolation,” where nothing is to 
be seen but snow and sky, had no terrors for the fimt consul 
and his army. They advanced up paths hitherto only practised 
by huntera, or here and there a hardy pedestrian, the infantry 
loaded wth their arms, and in full military equipment, the ca- 
valry leading their horses. Tlie musical bands played from time 
to time at the head of the regiments, and, in places of unusual dif- 
ficulty, the drums beat a charge, as if to encourage the soldiers to 
encounter the opposition of Nature herself. The artilleiy, with- 
out which they could not have done service; were deposited in 
trunks of trees hollowed out for the pm’pose. ' Each was dragged 
by a hundred men, and the troops, making it a point of honour to 
bring forward their gvuis, accomplished this severe duty, not with 
cheerfulness only, but -with enthusiasm. The carriages were 
taken to pieces, and harnessed on the backs of mules, or com- 
mitted to the soldiers, who relieved each other in the task of bear- 
ing them with levers ; and the ammunition was ti’ansported in 
the same manner. While one half of the soldiers were thus en- 
gaged, the others were obliged to carry the muskets, cartridge- 
boxes, knapsacks, and provisions of their conarades, as well as 
their o\vn. Each man, so loaded, was calculated to carry from 
sixty to seventy pounds weight, up icy precipices, where a man 
totally ■without encumbrance could ascend but slowly. Probably 
no troops save the French could have endured the fatigue of sucli 
a march; and no other general than Buonaparte would have 
ventured to require it at their hand.^ 

He set out a considerable time after the march had begun, 
alone, excepting his guide. He is described by the Swiss peasant 
who attended him in that capacity, as wearing his usual simple 
dress, a grey surtout, and three-cornered hat. He travelled in 
silence, save a few short and hasty questions about the country, 

1 Jomiiti, tom. siii., p. 184 ; Thlbaudeau, tom.'ri., p. 264 ; Gourgaud, tom. i., 
p. 207 : Dumas, tom. ii. 
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addressed to his guide from time to time. ^Vlien these were 
answered, he relapsed into sJencc. There was a gloom on his 


the bn iss peasant who guided him felt fear as he looked on Inm.' 
OceasionaUy his route was stopt by some temporary obstacle oc* 
casioned by a halt in the artillery or baggage ; Ins commands on 
such occasions were peremptorily given, and insLoutly obeyed, his 
very look seeming enough to silraee all objection, and remove 
every difficulty. 

The army * i » 

courage equi 
source, the 
among the e 
hospitality ti 

Hitherto the soldiers had liad no rcfi-csliment, save when tliey 
dipt a morsel of biscuit amongst the snow. The good fathers of 
the convent, who possess considerable magaanes of provisions, 
distributed bread and cheese, and a cup of wine, to each soldier 
as ho passed, which was more acceptable in their situation, than, 
accormog to ono who shared their fatigues,* would have been 
the mid of Slexico * 

The descent on the otlier ride of Mont St Bernard w as as dif> 
ficuU to tlie infantry as the ascent liad been, and still more so 
to tho caialry. It was, however, accomplished without any nia* 
terial los«, and the army took up tUcir quarters for tho night, 


left behind. 

Tims was achieved the celebrated pa.'.'ago of Jlont St. Ber- 
nard, on tho particulars of wlticli wc have dwelt the more will- 



I.. ilU 
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rered to have done so. This iiDportant maBCDOTre v-’as accom- 
plished by previously laying the street irith dung and earth, over 
which the pieces of cannon, concealed under straw and branches 


no intelLgence with the town. Any signal previously agreed upon 
—•a light shown in a window, for example — would have detected 


is not fruitless to observe, that the resistance of this sniall place, 
which had been overlooked or undervalued in the plan of the 


all the chances of war. 

From this dangcraas pa&% the vanguard of Duonaparto now 
advanced down die valley to Ivrcn, where Lannea carried the 


at IvTca, to refresh the troops after their fatigues, and to prepare 
them for future enterprises.’ 

^ During diis space, tlio other columns of Iiis army w cro a<Ivnn- 
ring to form a junction w ith tliat of tlio m-tin body, according to 

' Goamod. lew t, p *7* . Jewlnl. tom lUI-, f IftS. 

* **Sgpr<Mlnaii had rrDvr<ia«ltotn>|«iain>l( artnlfrTthmosh ih* 

tavo otpard, *auld lh« FrrRcliann; rtpai^thtOrraiSalnt Jlifnanir 
r>a ■ tl vaald hax dfVmehrd a* far a* Irmt-a moTtntal vhirh «cmld ne' 
nmrUrbaTt neallrd KclJi tram Klce'’>-NaroLKOs, L, p 

a Jemiol. lea]. sUt, p. ]S3, Cenrsaod, tem. L, p. f74. 
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the city, where the approach of fanune began to be felt. Jlea were 
already compelled to hare recoorse to the flesh of horses, dogs, 
’ ’ ’ ■ ’ * ' en that the place nmst 

' Genoa, Melaa, in the 
bcginnmg of Alay, left the prosecution of the blockade to Gene- 
ral Ott, and moved himself against Suchet, whom he drove be- 
fore him in disorder, and who, overborne by numbers, retreated 
towards the French frontier. Ontbe llth of May, Jlelas entered 
Nice, and thus commenced the purposed invasion of the French 



destroy the troops left to guard tho frontier; who, besides, were 
nccc«arily divided, and exposed to be beaten io detail. Yet, if 



ficient to ensure lU fall, and a corps of observation in front of 
Suchet, by mcaas of winch ho might easily resume his pLuw 
against that general, so soon as Iho chief consol should bo de- 
feateil or driven back, 

TJie corps of observation already mentioned was nnder the 
eorotnand of General EILsnitz, strongly posted upon the Iloye, 
aadsecurcl byintrenehments. Itecrri^Rt once to watch Suchet, 
I Co«r;aB>I, lorn. 1. p. jn*; TUbssJeao, tom. vl, p SUt. 
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and to cover the siege of Genoa from any attempts to relieve the 
city, which might he made in the dii’ection of France.* 

hlassena, in the meantime, no sooner perceived the besieging 
ai-my weakened by the departure of hlelas, than he conceived the 
daring plan of a general attack on the forces of Ott, who was left 
to carry on the siege. The attempt was unfortunate. The French 
were defe.ated, and Soult, ndio had joined Massena, was wounded 
and made prisoner. Yet Genoa still held out. An officer had 
found his way into the place, brought intelligence of Buonaparte’s 
descent upon Piedmont, .and inspired all with a new spirit of re- 
sistance. Still, however, extreme want prevailed in the city, and 
the hope of delivery seemed distant. The soldiers received little 
food,,the inh.abitants less, the Austrian prisoners, of whom they 
had about 8000 in Genoa, almost none.- At length, the situa- 
tion of things seemed desperate. The numerous population of 
Genoa rose in the exti-emity of their despair, and called for a sur- 
render. Buonaparte, they said, was not wont to march so slowly ; 
he would have been before the walls sooner, if he was to appear 
at all ; he must have been defeated or driven back by the superior 
force of hlelas. They demanded the suiTender of the place, 
therefore, which Massena no longer found himself in a condition 
to oppose.® 

Yet could that brave general have suspended this measure a 
few hours longer, ho would have been sp.ared the necessity of 
making it at all. General Ott had just received commands from 
Melas to raise the blockade avith all despatch, and to fall back 
upon the Po, in order to withstand Buonaparte, who, in unex- 
pected strength, was marching upon Milan. The Austrian staff- 
officer who brought the order, had just received his audience of 
General Ott, when General Andrieux, presenting himself on the 
part of Massena, announced the French general’s desire to sur- 
render the place, if his troops were permitted to march out with 
their arms. There was no time to debate upon terms ; and those 
granted to Massena by Melas were so unusually favourable, that 
perhaps they should have made him aware of the precarious state 
of the besieging army.'* He was permitted to evacuate Genoa 
without laying down his arms, and the convention was signed 6th 
June, 1800. Meantime, at this agitating and interesting period, 
events of still greater importance than those which concerned the 
fate of the once princely Genoa, were taking place with frightful 
rapidity. 

* Jomini, tom. xiii., p. 198. 

- Napoleon says, that Massena proposed to General Ott to send in provisions 
to feed these unhappy men, pledmng his honour they should he used to no 
other purpose, and that General Ott was displeased -with Lord Keith for de- 
clining to comply with a proposal so utterly unknown in the usages of war. — S. 
[Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 227.1 It is difficult to give credit to this story. 

3 Jomini, tom. xiii., p. 231 ; Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 228. See also Thi^baut, 
Journal Historique du Sifege de Genes. 

4 “ Massena ought to have broken off, upon the certainty that within four 
or fivethays the blockade would be raised ; in fact, it would have been raised 
twelve hours after." — Napoleon, Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 241. 
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Jlelas, with about one half of hfe army, had retired from his 


to assemble such numerous forces as might harass and embarrass 
either tus advance or liis retreat. But Buonaparte’s plan of the 


towards Genoa. But os the Austrian general was at tlio samo 
time alarmed by (he descent of General Tliurrcau’s division from 
Mont Ccnis, and their capture of Susa and La Brunette, Turin 
ecome J oscettained to be the object of the French ; and Jlelas 
acted on this idea, lie sent a strong force to oppose the csta* 


of Uio Frcncli ; iKxIi and Cmnona were occujiicJ, and I’izrighi- 
tone was Inrestcd,* 
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Meanwhile, Buonaparte, fixing his residence in the ducal 
palace of Milan, employed himself in receiving the deputations of 
various public bodies, and in re-organizing the Cisalpine govern- 
ment, while he waited impatiently to be joined by Moncey and 
his division, from Mont Saint Gothard. They arrived at length, 
but marching more slowly than accorded with the fiery prompti- 
tude of the first consul, who was impatient to relieve the blockade 
of Genoa, which place ho concluded still held out. He now issued 
a proclamation to his troops, in which he described, as the result 
of the efforts he expected from them, “ Cloudless glory and solid 
peace.” * On the 9th of June his armies were again in motion. 

Jlelas, an excellent officer, had at the same time some of the 
slowness imputed to his countrymen, or of the iiTcsolution inci- 
dent to the advanced age of eiglity years, — for so old was the op- 
ponent of Buonaparte, then in the very pi'ime of human life, — or, 
as others suspect, it may have been orders from Vienna which 
detained the Austrian general so long at Turin, where he lay in 
a great measure inactive. It is true, that on receiving notice of 
Buonaparte’s march on Milan, he instantly despatched orders to 
General Ott, as we have already stated, to raise the siege of Genoa, 
and join him with all possible speed ; but it seemed, that in the 
meantime, he might have disquieted Buonaparte’s lines of com- 
munication, by acting upon the river Dorea, attacking Ivi-ea, in 
which the French had left much baggage and artillery, and re- 
lieving the fort of Bard. Accordingly, he made an attempt of this 
kind, by detaching 6000 men to Cliiavaso, who were successful in 
delivering some Austrian prisoner at that place ; but Ivrea 
proved strong enough to resist them, and the French retaining 
possession of that place, the Austrians could not occupy the val- 
ley of the Dorea, or relieve the besieged fortress of Bard.^ 

The situation of Melas now became critical. His communica- 
tions with the left, or north bank of the Po, were entirely cut off, 
and by a line stretching from Fox't Bard to Placentia, the French 
occupied the best and fairest share of the north of Italy, while 
he found himself confined to Piedmont. The Aush’ian army, be- 
sides, was divided into two parts, — one under Ott, which was still 
near Genoa, that had so lately surrendered to them, — one with 
Melas himself, which was at Turin. Neither were agreeably 
situated. That of Genoa was observed on its right by Suchet, 
whose army, reinforced with the garrison which, retaining their 
arms, evacuated that city under Massena, might soon be expected 
to renew the offensive. There was, therefore, the greatest risk, 
that Buonaparte, pushing a strong force across the Po, might 
attack and destroy either the division of Ott, or that of Melas 

^French army, was General Buonaparte. The people of Milan would not believe 
it: it had been reported that he had died in the Bed Sea, and that it was one 
of his brothers who now commanded the French army.” — Napolkon, Govr- 
gaud, tom. i., p. 280. 

1 Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 282. 

2 Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 283. 
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himself, before they were able to form a junction. To prevent 
such a catastrophe, Ott received orders to march forward on the 
Ticino, while Melxs, moving towards Ale-vandna, prepared to 
resume his communications with his lieuternint-general. 

Buonaparte, on his part, was anxious to relieve Genoa; news 
of the fall of which had not reached him. With this view he re- 
solved to fi ' " * " , 

Anstnans, ‘ ' 

Casteggio ai ‘ ' 
part of the . . 

and which was commanded by Ott, but which had moved west- 
ward, in conformity to Uie orders of Slelas. 


they found themselves at tbo bayonet’s point, without liaving liad 
any previous opportunity to estimate each other's force ; a cir- 
cumstance which led to much close figiitiog, and necessarily to 
much slaughter. At length the Austrians retreated, leaving the 
field of battle covered wuh tlieir dead, and above 5000 prisoners 
in the lands of their enemies.' 

i*lM ..IKa) .ri •. f. iL, ...II. ,r 


tended to withhold him from tlie fate he was about to meet, ho 
had received letters frum Buonaparte, Inviting him to come to 
him wiiliout delay. Tlw lone of tlio letters exprossed diseontenl 


ir 

■I I 
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and embarrassment, “ He has gained all,” said Desaix, who was 
much attached to Buonaparte, “ and yet he is not happy.” Im- 
mediately afterwards, on reading the account of his march over 
St. Bernard, he added, “ He Avill leave us nothing to do.” He 
immediately set out post to place himself under the command of 
his ancient general, and, as it eventually proved, to encounter an 
early death. They had an interesting conversation on the sub- 
ject of Egypt, to which Buonaparte continued to cling, as to a 
matter in which his omi fame was intimately and inseparately 
concerned. Desaix immediately received the command of the 
division hitherto under that of Boudet.* 

In the meanwhile, the headquarters of Melas had been removed 
from Turin, and fixed at Alexandria for the space of two days ; 
yet he did not, as Buonaparte had expected, attempt to move for- 
ward on the French position at Stradella, in order to force Iiis 
way to Mantua ; so that the first consul was obliged to advance 
towards Alexandria, apprehensive lest the Austrians should 
escape from him, and either, by a march to the left flank, move 
for the Ticino, cross that river, and, by seizing Milan, open a 
communication with Austria in that direction ; or, by marching 
to the light, and falling back on Genoa, overwhelm Suchet, and 
take a position, the right of which might be covered by that 
city, while the sea was open for supplies and provisions, and their 
flank protected by the British squadron. 

Either of these movements might have been attended with 
alarming consequences ; and Napoleon, impatient lest his enemy 
should give him the slip, advanced his headquarters on the 12th 
to Voghera, and on the 1 3th to St. Juliano, in the midst of the 
great plain of Marengo. As he still saw notliing of the enemy, 
the chief consul concluded that Melas had actually retreated from 
Alexandria, having, notwithstanding the temptation afforded by 
the level ground around him, preferred withdrawing, most pro- 
bably to Genoa, to the hazard of a battle. He was still more 
confirmed in this belief, when, pushing forward as far as the 
village of Marengo, he found it occupied only by an Austrian rear- 
guard, which offered no persevering defence against the French, 
but retreated from the village without much opposition. The 
chief consul could no longer doubt that Melas had eluded him, by 
marching off by one of his flanks, and probably by his right. He 
gave orders to Desaix, whom he had intrusted with the command 
of the reserve, to march towards Rivolta with a view to observe 
the communications with Genoa ; and in this manner the reserve 
was removed half a day’s march from the rest of the aimy, 
which had like to have produced most sinister effects upon the 
event of the great battle that followed. 

Contrary to what Buonaparte had anticipated, the Austrian 
general, finding the first consul in liis front, and knowing that 


1 Gourgaud, tom. p. 289. 
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Sachet was in his rear, had adopted, with tlie consent of a council 
of nar, the resolution of trying the fate of arms in a general 
battle. It was a bold, but not a rash resolution. The Austrians 
were more numerous than the French in infantry and artillerj'; 
much superior in earalry, both in point of numbers and of dis- 
ciphne; and it has been already eaid, that the extensive plain of 
Jlarengo was favourable for the use of that description of force, 
ilclas, therefore, on the evening of the 13th, concentrated his 
forces in front of Alexandria, divided by the nverBormida from 
tlie purposed field of fight; and Napoleon, undeceived conccniiiig 
. the intentions of his enemy, made with all haste the necessary 
^ preparations to receive battle, and failed not to send orders to 
Desaix to return as speedily as possible and join the army. That 
general was so far advanced on hU way towards Kivolta before 
these counter orders reached him, that his utmost haste only 


with ilarenm. Behind thU first line was placed a brigade of 
cavalry, under KclUnnann, ready to protect tho flanks of the 
line, or to deboucho through the intemils, if opportunity served, 
and attack the enemy. About a thousand ;ards in tho rear of 
tho first line was stationed (he second, under Lanucs, supported 
by Champeaux's brigade of cavalry. At tho same distance, in 
the rear of Lannes, was placed a strong reserve, or third Hoe, 
consisting of tho division of Carra St. CyT, and tho consular 
guard, at the head of whom was Buonaparte himself. Thus the 

Jane 14. were drawn up on this raemorablo day in 

three distinct divisions, each composed of a coryi 
d'armie, distant about three-quarters of a mile in tho rear of each 
other. 

The force which tho French had in the field in tho commence- 
ment of the day, was above twenty thousand men ; tho reserve,' 
under Desaix, upon its amval, might make the whole amount to 
thirty thousand. The Austrians attacked with nearly forty thou- 
sand troops. Both armies were in high spints, determined to 
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formed by nature for such an encounter, when the fate of king- 
doms was at issue. 

Early in the morning the Austrians crossed the Bormida, in 
three columns, by three military bridges, and advanced in the 
same order. The right and the centre columns, consisting of in- 
fantry, were commanded by Generals Haddick and Kaine ; the 
left, composed entirely of light troops and cavalry, made a detour 
round Castel-Ceriolo, the village mentioned as forming the ex- 
treme right of the French position. About seven in the morning, 
Haddick attacked Marengo with fury, and Gardanne’s division, 
after fighting bravely, proved inadequate to its defence. Victor 
supported Gardanne, and endeavoured to cover the village by an 
oblique movement. Melas, who commanded in person the central 
column of the Austrians, moved to support Haddick; and by 
their united efforts, the village of Marengo, after having been 
once or twice lost and won, was finally carried. 

The broken divisions of Victor and Gardanne, driven out of j 
Marengo, endeavomed to rally on the second line, commanded by i 
Lannes. This was about nine o’clock. While one Austrian I 
column manoeuvred to turn Lannes’s flank, in which they could : 
not succeed, another, with better fortune, broke through the 
centre of Victor’s division, in a considerable degree disordered 
them, and thus uncovering Lannes’s left wing, compelled him to 
retreat. He was able to do so in tolerably good order ; but not 
so the broken troops of Victor on the left, who fled to the rear in 
great confusion. The column of Austi’iau cavalry who had come \ 
roimd Castel-Ceriolo, now appeared on the field, and tlmeatened / 
the right of Lannes, which alone remained standing firm. Napo- ) 
leon detached two battalions of the consular guard from the third 
line, or reserve, which, forming squares behind the right wing of 
Lannes, supported its resistance, and withdrew from it in part 
the attention of the enemy’s cavalry. The chief consul himself, 
whose post was distinguished by the furred caps of a guard of two 
hundred grenadiers, brought up Monnier’s division, which had 
but now entered the field at the moment of extreme need, being 
tlie advance of Hesai.x’s reserve, returned from their half day’s 
march tow.ards Rivolta. These were, with the guards, directed to 
support Lannes’s right wing, and a brigade detached from them 
was thrown into Castel-Ceriolo, which now became the point of 
support on Buonaparte’s e.xtreme right, and which the Austrians, 
somewhat unaccountably, had omitted to occupy in force when 
then’ left column passed it in the beginning of the engagement. 
Buonaparte, meantime, by several desperate charges of cavalry, 
endeavoured in vain to arrest the progress of the enemy. His 
left wing was put completely to flight ; his centre was in great 
disorder, and it was only his right wing, which, by sti'ong support, 
had been en.abled to stand their gromid. 

In these circumstances, the day seemed so entirely against him, 
that, to prevent his right wing from being overwhelmed, he was 
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compelled to retreat in tbe face of 


ClCfa). 

enemy saperior in num* 


Desaix’a troops. Tins division, being the sole remaining reserre, 
had now &t len^h arrived on tlic field, and, Buonaparte’s 


At this time, and when victory seemed uithin his grasp, the 
strength of General Melas, eighty jears old, and who h-id been 
many hours on horseback, fall^ entirely ; and he was obliged to 
leave the field, and retire to Alexandria, committing to General 
Zach the charge of completing a victory which appeared to Lo 
already gained. 

But Uio position ofDesaix, at St Juhano, afTorded the first 
consul a ralfj-ing point, wliieli ho now greatly needed. IIis army 
of reserve lay formed in two lines in front of tho village, their 
flanks sustained by battalions formed into clow columns 

of infantry ; on the left was a tram of artillery ; on the right 
Kcllermann, with a largo body of French ca\a!ry, wliicli, routed 
in the beginning of the day, It^ rallied in this place. Tho ground 
tiiat DesaJx occupied was where the high-road forms a r-ort of 
defile, having on the one land a wood, vu the other a thick plan- 
tation of vines. 

The French soldier understands belter peritaps tJian any other 
in the world the art of rallying, after having been dlnpcrscd. 


said, The battle is lost — 1 suppose 1 can do no more furyou llun 
secure sour retreat By no mean-i,’’ an.swcred the first con- 
sul, “ tiio battle is, I (rust, gained — tho disordertsl troops whom 
you see are my centre and kft, whom I will rally In your rear 
— Push forwanl your folumn.” 

Denalx, at tho licail of tho ninth light l/riga Jc, instantly rushed 
forward, and elarged tlio Austrians, wearied with n.k i,of 
flgliting the whole day, and diaonjerrd by (heir lusty 
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pursuit. The moment at which he advanced, so critically favour- 
able for Buonaparte, was fatal to himself. He fell, shot through 
the head.* But his soldiers continued to attack until fury, and | 
Kellermann, at the same time charging the Austrian column, pene- i 
trated its ranks, and separated from the rest six battalions, which, 
surprised and panic-struck, threw down their arms ; Zach, who, ' 
in the absence of Melas, commanded in chief, being at their head, 
was taken with them. The Austrians were now driven back in 
their turn. Buonaparte galloped along the French line, calling 
on the soldiers to advance. “ You know,” he said, “ it is always 
my practice to sleep on the field of battle.”** 

The Austrians had pursued their success with incautious hmi’y, 
and without attending to the due support which one corps ought, 
in all circumstances, to be prepared to afibrd to another. Their 
left flank was also exposed, by their hasty advance, to Buona- 
parte’s right, which had never lost order. They were, therefore, 
totally unprepared to resist this general, furious, and unexpected 
attack. They were forced back at all points, and pursued along 
the plain, suffering immense loss ; nor were they again able to 
make a stand until driven back over the Boimida. Their fine 
cavalry, instead of being drawn up in squadrons to cover their 
retreat, fled in disorder, and at full gallop, riding down all that 
was in their way. The confusion at passing the river was inex- 
tricable — largo bodies of men were abandoned on the left side, 
and suiTendercd to the French in the com’se of the night, or next 
morning.® 

It is evident, in perusing the accounts of this battle, that the 
victory was wrested out of the hands of the Austrians, after they 
had become, by the fatigues of the day, too weary to hold it. Had 
they sustained their advance by reserves, their disaster would not 
have taken place. It seenis also certain, that the fate of Buona- 
parte was determined by the arrival of Desaix at the moment he 
did,* and that in spite of the sMlful disposition by which the chief 

■ Tlio ^Tomkitr pul in the mouth of the dying general a message to Buona- 
parte, in wliich he expressed his regret that he had done so little for history, 
and in Ih.ut of the cliief consul an answer, lamenting that he had no time to 
■weep for Dc?.aix. But Buonaparte himself assures us, that Desaix was shot 
dead on the sjiot. [Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 3iX).] Nor is it prohjihle that the tide 
of battle, then just upon the act of turning, left the consul himself time for 
set plirases. or sentimental ejacuintions.— S. Savary, who was aide-de-camp 
to Desaix, had the body •nr.apjied up in a cloak, and removed to Slilan, where, *• 
1)V Napoleon’s directions, it was cmlalmed, and afterwards conveyed to the 
Ilosjiice of S.aiut Bernard, where a monument w.as erected to the memory of 
the fallen hero. “ ‘ Desaix,' said Napoleon. ‘ loved glory for glow’s s.ake. 
and France above every thing. Luxury he despised, and even comfort. Hu | 
preferted sleeping under a gun in the open air to the softest couch. He w.as [ 
of an unsophisticated, active, pleasing character, and possessed extensive in- , 
formation.’ Tlie victor of Jl.arengo slicd tears for his death.” — Mo.vtholo.v, i 
tom. iv., p. ilot;. 

- Thibaudeau, tom. vi., p. 312. 

•t Gourgaud, tom. i., p. 2riG, 303; Jomini, tom. liii., p. 2/8, 290; Dumas, 
tom. ii. : Saraty, tom. 1., p. 170.- 

■• “ Desaix. who turn’d the sc-tle. 

Leaving his life-blood in that famous field, 
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• consul was enabled to rap^rt the attack so long;, he most hare 
been utterly defeated bad Desux put less despatch in his counter* 
' march. Jlilitary men hare been farther of opinion, that Jlelas 
! was guilty of a great error, in not occupying Castel-Ceriolo on tbo 
I advance ; and that the appearances of early victory led the Aus- 
‘ trioDS to be by far 'too unguarded in their advance on Saint 
Juliono. 

lo consequence of a loss which eeemed in the circninstanccs 
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that pro^^nco.‘ Tlicsc conciliatory steps Imtl the cfTect of mak- 
ing men of the most opposite parties see their own interest in sup- 
porting the government of the first consul. 

The presence of Napoleon was now eagerly desired at Paris. 
He set out from hlilan on the SHli June,* and in the p.assage 
through Lyons paused to lay the foundation-stone for i-ebuilding 
the Place Bellccour ; a splendid square, which had been destroyed 
by the frantic vengeance of tlie Jacobins when Lyons was retaken 
by them from the insurgent party of Girondins and Royalists, 
Finally, the chief consul returned to Paris upon the 2d July. He 
had left it on the Gth of May ; yet, in the space of not quite two 
months, how many hopes had he realized ! All that the most 
sanguine partisans had ventured to anticipate of his success had 
been c.vceeded. It seemed that his mere presence in Italy was 
of itself sufficient at once to obliterate tlie misfortunes of a dis- 
astrous campaign, and restore tho fruits of his own brilliant vic- 
toiaes, which had been lost during his absence. It appeared as 
if he was the sun of France — when ho was hid from her, all w.is 
gloom — when he appeared, light and serenity were restored. All 
the inhabitants, leaving their occupations, thronged to tho Tui- 
leries to obtain a glimpse of the wonderful man, who ai>peared with 
tho laurel of rdetory in tho one hand, and the olive of peace in tho 
other. Shouts of welcome and congratulation resounded from the 
gardens, the courts, and the quays, by which the p.ilace is sur- 
rounded ; high and low illuminated their houses ; and there were 
few Frenchmen, perhaps, that were not for the moment partakers 
of the general joy.® 


• " General Jourclan felt grateful on finding that the first consul had not 
only forgotten the past, hut was also willing to give him so high a proof of con- 
fidence. He devoted all his zeal to the public good."— Napoleon, Gourgaud, 
tom. i., p. 310. 

- “ Tho first consul’s train consisted of two carriages. Duroc and Boiir- 
rienne were in the same carriage with him. I followed with General Bassieres | 
in the other. There is no exaggeration in saving, tliat the first consul travelled , 
from llilan to Lyons hetween two rows of people in the midst of unceasing 
acclamations. Themanife.stntionsofjov were still greater at Dijon. 'The women 
of that delightful city were remarkable for the vivacity of an unaffected joy, 
which throw animation into their eyes, and gave their faces so deep a colour, 
as if they had trespassed the hounds of decorum.” — Savary, tom. i., p. 107. 

3 " The first consul was partaking also of the prevailing gladness when he , 
learned that a courier from Italy had brought an account of the loss of the 
battle of Marengo. The courier had been despatched at the moment when Paris , 
every thing seemed desperate, so that the report of a defeat was general in 
before the first consul’s return. Many projects were disturbed by his arrival. ' 
On the mere announcement of his defeat, his enemies had returned to their \ 
work, and talked of nothing less than overturning the government, and aveng ■ ‘ 
ing the crimes of the eighteenth Brumaire.” — Savary, tom. i., p. 190. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Napoleon offen, and Vie Avstnan Entoy aeeept$, a n<ir Treaty— 
The Emperor refmet it, unlers Cnyland t» incloded — 
tions Kith EnQland~faU — Eeneval oj the War — Annisliee — 
Eeiumption o/llostilittei — liatlUofllohenluiden — Other Battle) 
— The Austrians agree to a sej>aral< l^eaee — Treaty of Lune- 
rille — Vonrention betireen France and the United States — The 
Queen of Naples rejMin to Petersburyk — Paul reeeires her if iVA 
cor(!iality,and apjhes t» her behalf to Bjonaparte—lIisEnroy 
reeehed at Pans vhh the vtmost distinetion, and the Jloyal 
Family of Naples saredfor the present — Home restored to the 
authority of the Pope — Napoleon demands of the Eiiiy of Spain 
to dtrlare War against Portugal — Ollrenza and Almeida taken 
— Afa[fn, after a Rtc«lade oj Ttto Yean, obliged lo fo 

the English, 


•Viistnan envoy, the condilionn of ft treaty, ha\ ing for its la«l» tliat 
of Campo Fortnio, which, after the lo«s of Italy on the fatal ficlJ 
of Marengo, afforded tenns much more favourable than the Em- 
iwrorof Germany entitled to Imc expected from the viclora. 
The Austrian envoy accordingly took upon him to fubscribe thp«o 
prehminatics ; but they did not meet tlic approbation of the Km- 
f>cror,uho placed Im honour on oWning accurately the engage- 
ments which he had formed with Engbiid, and who refusi.d to 
accede to a treaty in which she was not included. It w.^s added, 
howeior, that Lord Mint", the Drithh amb.vwidor at Vienna, liad 
intimated Dritam’s willingness to be included m a treaty for ge- 
neral pacification.* 

Tills proposal occasioned a communication betw con Franco and 
Bntain, through Slonsicur Otto, commissioner for the c.ire of 
I’rcncli prisoners. Tlic Frcncli envoy iiitiniatixl that 
as a preliminary lo llriUiin's entering on the tn-aty, 
she must consent to an BTmislico by sea, and suspend the ad- 
lanlagi-s which slin rec»‘inHl from her na>al siijs'rionty, in the 
same manner as the first roasul of France had ih-j^mcd with 

‘ ''Count 8l tatirn irrlrrii al Paris on tboSistJalr. livn. nllha tsilsr fnm 
the Fmneror of tirman j lo Ihe firtl ttinsuLconlalnlnii Ilirso »il'fr«*l«tis ' 1 ou 
nlll Eir* crolit «hat Cnvnt ralnl Jallon kill My lo tea on ms behalf, anU 
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j>nvcnitij)2 M'* vinliiri*''^ 1<y Inutl. Tliih dfiitnii'l wottM Invo \vitli- 
ill'.' cf tlt(' Hrjti'-li vt-tiH-l;* fr<’i:u il;<* Froncli ren- 

OJi'i nlti'WeiS Uip Kiiliiic of n’iiifoST-'inciil'i to Iv’vjit nnd 
MnV.a, whudi In'-l hnjvirtont jd.iro wn*- on tlto {loint of Mirrcndr-r- 
iiic to she ’fho llritFli ininolorr- nl'o (■cn'-ililo tliat 

thi-i^' \vn«. F'-'ido's n En^at diirrrfiui' Iictwoi'n n (riico l)rt\vi\t 
tv.o land annil•s^’.!)t!(ln('dtn jin-onroof ratdi osIut, ntid ii- 

^’uln of nav.'d lu'^tiiiti^■^ over tlio vliolo world; j-irn’o in the on'- 
cr.-'O, on liroaUiii" oirtho (n-aty, ho.jiUtioit cati In- almost instajiily 
ro-'nim-d; on tlic otiu-r, tin* di^'tonro and iinrorlainty of com- 
iminiration tnay jirovont llio war lii-in^ roi'/mmu iici'd for mnny 
jnmnlis ; Ey wliicdi dinnoo of diday. tlx- I'n-iudt, ns Eoiiit; iiiforior 
at sf;t, Wort' Miro to he tlio tjniiu’r.i. Tim Hritisli •;tnto‘.m<-n, tliorc- 
forv'. jiropf»"-t'd soiuo inisliiiratioii',, to jin-vriil tlio oEvioiis incijua- 
lity of Midi nrmi'-tif'o. I'.til it v.ns rojdifd foi tlio jiari of I'ninro. 
that tlu'tiuh thoy would nrci-j-t of Midi a tnodiliod nrmir-tirc, if 
(Isvat Urltniii would ontiT into n M'l'arato tmaty, yi-l tho idiicf 
Consul Would not cuiisont to it if Austria was to In; partidpant of 
till' ticcotiation.' 

Hero, tlioivforc, tlio ovcrmri-s of jM-aro Imlwixt rranco and 
Knuland wore slii]>vvr>.d;od. and tho Austrian Mm]'oriir wa“ n;- 
diirod to tho jiltorjintivo of roticwintt tho war, or entorin" into ;i 
treaty without Ids allies. Ho appears to have deemed hinn-olf 
ohlijjcd to jircfer the tiion; damterous and more hononrahle 
cour.-o. 

This was a generous resolution on the part of Anslria ; hnl hy 
no means politic at the period, when their armies were dofeated, 
their national sjiirit dejiresscd, and when the Frciidi armies had 
penetrated so far into Ciennany. Keen I’itt hhm-elf, upon wIio.se. 
dedining health the inisfortmic made a most uiifavourahle im- 
jiression, had considered the defeat of Marengo a.s a cimelu.sion to 
the liopes of success against rrance for a eonsiderahle jieriod. 
“ Fold up the map,” ho jedd, pointing to that of Europe ; “ it need 
not he again opened for the.se twenty years.” 

Yet, unwilling to resign the contest, even while a Rpavk of hope 
I'cmaincd, it wa.s rcsolvuil upon in the Ilritish councils to encoin-ago 
Amstria to farther prosecution of the war. Perhaps, in rceom- 
inonding such a me.xsuro to her ally, at a period when she had 
sustained such great losse.s, and wa.s in the state of dejection to 
which tiicy gave idse. Great Britain too much resembled an eager 
and over-zealous second, who urges his principal to continue a com- 
bat after his strength is exhausted. Austria, a great and power- 
ful nation, if left to repose, would have in time recruited her 
strength, and constituted once again a balance against tho power 
of France on the continent; but if urged to farther c.xcrtions in 
the hour of her extremity, she was lilccly to sustain such addi- 

' For copies of the papers relative to llic commencement of negotiations for 
peace with France, tlirough the medium of M. Otto, sec Anmial Hc;:istcr, vol. 
xlii., p. 209. See also J omini, tom. xlv., p. 19 ; and GouiEaud, tom. ii., p. 4. 
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tional lo«9c<, u might render her eomparatirely insignificant for 
a number of years. Such at least is the conclusion v^hich we, 
who hare the adrantage of considering tho measure with rcfcrcnco 
toitsconsequcnceSjarenowcnabled to form. At tlio emergency, 
things w ere riowed in a different light. The Tictories of Sawar- 
rowandof the Archduhe Cbarlesweroremcmbcred.aswcllas the 
recent defeats sustained by Prance in the year 1795, which had 
greatly tarnished tho fame other arms. The character of Buona- 

C arto n'as not yet sufRcicntly estimated. His &i]urc before Acre 


tured on sucii new and daring manoeuTres as Napoleon employed, 
was likely to behold them mtscairy at length, and thus to fall as 
rapidly as he had risen. 

Influenced by such raotises, it was determined in the British 
cabinet to encourage the Emperor, by a loan of two millions, to 
place liimself and Ills brother, the Archduke John, in command 
of tho principal army, raise the whole national force of Iiis mighty 
empire, and at the head of the numerous forces which he could 
summon into the field, cither command a more equal peace, or try 
the fortunes of the most desperate war. 

Tho money was paid, and the Emperor joined the airoy; but 
tho negotiations for peace were not broken off. On tho contrary, 
they were carried on ooch on tho terms which Saint Julien had 
subscribed to, with this additional and disercdiiablo dreumstanco, 
4i.«» *t.n .. . -1-^— -e »v. * —tnan sincerity, re* 

■ * oldstadt, Ulro, and 

the hands of the 

* . were compelled to 

submit. But the only advantage purchased by this surrender, 
wWch greatly eaposea the hereditary dominions of Austria, was 
an armistice of forty'fivedayo,8ttbeeDd of which hostilities were 
again renewed.' 

In the action of Haag, the Archduke John, whose credit in the 
army almost rivalled that of his brother Charles, obtained con- 
siderable advantiges ;* and, encouraged by them, he ventured on 
the 3d of Decem^r, 1800, two days afterwards, a great and de- 
cisive encounter with Moreau. Thb was the occasion on which 
that general gained over the Austrians the bloody and most im- 
portant victory of Hobenlinden, — an achievement which did much 


, ThibaadMB. tonLVi., p 336; Aannal Beguter, toL 
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to keep his reputation for military talents abreast with that of the 
first consul himself. Moreau pursued his victory, and obtained 
possession of Salzburg. At the same time Augereau, at the head ' 
of the Gallo-Batavian army, pressed forward into Bohemia ; and 
Macdonald, passing from the country of the Grisons into the Val- 
teline, forced a division of his army across the Mincio, and com- 
mimicated with Massena and the French army in Italy. The 
Austrian affairs seemed utterly desperate. The Archduke Charles 
was again placed at the head of her forces, but they were so totally 
discouraged, that a retreat on all points was the only measure 
which could be executed. 

Another and a final cessation of arms w'as now the only re- 
source of the Austrians ; and, in order to obtain it, the Emperor 
was compelled to agree to make a peace separate from his allies. 
Britain, in consideration of the extremity to which her ally was 
reduced, voluntarily relieved him from the engagement by which 
he was restrained from doing so Avithout her participation. An 
armistice shortly afterwards took place, and the Austrians being ( 
now sufficiently humbled, it was speedily followed by a peace. ■ 
Joseph Buonaparte, for this purpose, met with the Austi’ian l 
minister, Count Cobentzel, at Luneville, where the negotiations j 
were carried on. 

There were two conditions of the treaty, which were peculiarly 
galling to the Emperor. Buonaparte peremptorily exacted the 
cession of Tuscany, the hereditary dominions of the brother of 
Francis, which were to be given up to a prince of the House of 
Parma, white the archduke was to obtain an indemnity in Ger- 
many. The French Consul demanded, with no less pertinacity, 
that Francis (though not empowered to do so by the Germanic 
constitution) should confirm the peace, as well in his capacity of 
Emperor of Germany, as in that of sovereign of his own hereditary 
dominions. This demand, from which Buonaparte would on no 
accoimt depart, involved a point of great difficulty and delicacy. 
One of the principal clauses of the treaty included the cession of 
the whole territories on the left bank of the Rhine to the French 
Republic ; thereby depriving not only Austria, but Prussia, and 
various other princes of the German empire, of their possessions 
in the districts, which were now made over to France. It was 
provided that the princes who should suffer such deprivations, 
were to be remunerated by indemnities, as they were termed, to 
be allotted to them at the expense of the Germanic body in gene- 
ral. Now, the Emperor had no power to authorise the alienation 
of these fiefs of the empire, without consent of the Diet, and this 
was strongly urged by his envoy. 

Buonaparte was, however, determined to make peace on no 
other terms than those of the Emperor’s giving away what was 
not his to bestow. Francis was compelled to submit, and, as the 
necessity of the case pleaded its apology, the act of the Emperor 
was afterwards ratified by the Diet. Except in these mortify- 
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ing cbims, the submis.«lon to ulucli plainly Jntitnated the «ant 
of po«er to re«i«t compulsion^ tlic treaty of Lunc\ille* was not 
much more advantageous to France thati tliat of Campo Formic; 
and the m^cration of the first consul indicated at once his desire 
of pcaco upon the continent, and considerable rwpect tor tlie 


out of a sum of money, which, in part at least, was to be dedi- 
cated to tlicir own private use. Since tliat time the aggressions 
committed by the I’rcncli on the American navy had been so nu- 
merous, that the tworopuLlicascenicd about to go to war, and the 
United States actually issued letters of marque for mating re- 


the space of eight j ears, agreeing on certain modifications of the 
right of scarcii, declaring that commerce should bo free between 
the countries, and liial the captures on either side, e.^cepting 
such as were contraband, and destined for an enemy’s harbour, 
sliouM bo mutually restart. Thus Duenaparte established peace 
between Franco and the United States, and prevented the lat- 
ter, in all probability, from throwing themselves into a closer 
union with Dritain, to which their common descent, with the simi- 
larity of manners, language, and laws, overcoming the recollec- 
tion of recent hostilities might have otherwise strongly inclined 
them. 

Still more important results were derived Napoleon, from 
the address and political sagacity, with which, in accommodating 
matters w 1th the court of Naples, he contrived to form what finally 
became a strong and predominating interest in the councils, and 
even the affections of a monarch, whose amity was, of all others, 
the most import'int to his plans. The prince alluded to was the 
Emperor of Russia, who had been, during the preceding }ear, 
the most formidable and successful enemy encountered by France 
since her Revolution. A short resumption of facts is necessary, 
to understand the clrcomstances in wrhich the negotiation with 
Naples originated. 

Wlien Buonaparte departed for Egypt, all Italy, excepting Tus- 
cany, and the domimons assigned to Austria by the treaty of 
Campo Formio, was in tlie hands of the French ; while Naples was 
governed by the ephemeral Parthenopean republic, and the city 
of the Popes by that which a-isamed the superb title of Roman. 
These autliorities, however, were only nominal ; the French gene- 

■ Fora copy of the Treatj, mAnnnal Repister, Tol xliii. p 270 
, * For acop/ of Ibe ConTeatioD, tee Aaswal Begister, vol xlu.p 2^. 
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ti." tiTo-t i'iii:fr< r>'!it S'f p'.<> !< r;i lij'i' 

4 til !'■!'■ rit'!i*"t hy tin- nili"'-, f!:t' ICiiii; of 

N.tj'ii-'- i'S ’.iiti! liv fu ry ti" t-s n' -'i’ ’ slii-m in ill*' t*r.snj‘.-,i”n of 
lon:i‘, 11" n<*('<‘t-41n':;ly r"iit tin tsrtuy ii-.tn tlti* ^5.'sr^l» of Atioitia, 
n!!>itr tli" c <'f llo;:"rti" I'aiii.t:, svlm. uisli tlio ff- 

fi- of iii' litTt otioiirtry f-ii-c"-' Atisoii': th" inliriiiiinii'.-, mid ,'i 
I" tiy S'f Ati'-trinri'-. on-- to r!i ;ir Tsi' CAiiv of di" IVnifli. Uiiili" 
t' rit’d liy til" istf!!" of Jtlnrsii^o, tli" Oinn! d" I'mii.T* ninrclM'il 
r.u;iin‘-t tlii> I'n iirh Kdo ni! Miollis "Im r'ln'mmnis'sl in Tin-onny, 
mi'i •ii'.i.'tiin-tl a <l<T"nt l>y hitii ii'.-.nr Sit-nna. Iti’ln st iifrmtU' now 
lUi-'-ary. the inoro t-ifri.’tily n** t)i" m-iiii-tin' whiidi w.i>« i-n- 
ts-rs-d into liy £:<'ii''nd Moia*' d")>rivi-d ih" Nrapolitmis of nny .n«- 
hi'-tanot' froiii tlo- An-trimfs, and rs-ti'li rosl tli"h' nlio!" cxjir-dition 
nttorly hoiHd"«‘'’- 'I'lioy ninv not (>v< n inidtnlod hy naim.’ in tlio 
nnni-lif". and wero tints loft (•\jio--cil to ih" who!" vonyoanro of 
Ih" rroindi, llamas r< tri-at"d into th" tfcriioriis of tho (,’lnirch, 
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must h(! oithcr destroyed entindy, or driven hack njion Naidist, 
and that city tmisl ho aptin fors;il;en hy the royal family, happy 
if they were once more aide to make their escape to Sicily, n.s on 
tho former occasion.^ 

At this desperate crisis, the Queen of the two Sieilies took a 
resolution wliieli seemed almost ns desjn'rale, and could only have 
Ix-'cn adopted by a woman of a hold and dcciKivc chanicter. She 
resolved, notwithstandint; the severity of the season, to repair in 
pei-son to the court of the Kmperor I’aul, and implore his inter- 


1 Ilotta, Storia d'llnlia, tom. til., p. 470. 

- TIic«e »Tfrp, at tliis period, e.TiilT mUed In any part of Ilaty. Tlio cxaL'Iiniin 
of llie Frencli liad entirely nlicnalial ttic nfiectioa* of the natives, wlio liad Ioiir 
since seen tliroufili tlieir pretext# of nffordinf; them tlie heiiciit of a free Koverii- 
ment.— S. 

a Gourgaud, tom. it., p. tW; Joratnl, tom. x[v.,p, 215, 
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cvion \kiUi the first consul, in bch&lf of bcr hxtsband uid his ter* 
itorics. 

W’o Imve not hitherto tnentioned, except earsonly, the power- 
ul prince who<« mediation she implored. The eon and successor 

f .1 . *• ’ — ’ 


lu aiccn^arus uiscaruco and abandoned, swclimg tntics of uresH 
ir behaviour into matters of importance, and neglecting, on tlic 
>thcr hand, wliat was of real consequeneej—govemed, in short. 


one. 

The Emperor had hrat distingmsbed bini«clf by an energetie 
iefenee of the rights of sovereigns, and a hatred of whatever be- 
longed to or was connected with the French Revolution, from a 

K htical maxim to the shape of a coat or a hat. The brotlier of 
lois XVI., and inheritor of his rights, found a refuge in the 
Russian domioions ; and Paul, fond, as most princes are, of mili- 
tary glory, promised himself that of restoring the Bourbon dynasty 
by force of arms. 

The train of victories acquired by Sowarrow was well calcu- 
lated to foster these original partialities of the Eitiperor ; and, 


italicus. 

The very first and onlymUfortune which befell Suwarrow, seems 
to liave ruined him in the opinion of his capricious master. The 
defeat of Korsakow by tiassena, near Zurich, had involved Su- 
warrow in great momentary danger as he advanced into Swit- 
zerland, reckoning on the support of that general, whose disaster 
left liis right uncovered. Now, although Suwarrow saved hU 
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IcKrtc: I c^iHccifO the lto»tbr*; I l^tw, an«t tMH them tvnrV: :<» him 

virK^^jt fsfif <'rpf nit. I'rum lii»t Intlant ihai hrail isa* detotfd tn 

ric.**— '.’'Aivff.rn.v, />i# 0}fft, lorn, v., p. 17 <. 

3 Ftiwarmw dit^ nt lV!cr>1iiJfvdi. In Mat, nf Ij.at flr^uintitatrdcJm^rin 
that pr«tjd and *ul!t!» frirntnuni U famUiarlT callnl a t»rpkfn hrari; 

he f-xpiri-d In a «mall trno'Jfn fjowif*. ur.itrr Ihr tJ(»pIf3*tjrf’ of hix ina^tcr, ni 
R dhtRTiW from hb family, nnd nlandoutd by liU fritinh.-— S. 
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tlic construction of liLi understanding and temperament, to the 

ordinary rules of censure. 

Slcnnnhile, the proposals of Austria were in sain. Tlie Czar 
was not to bo brought back to his former sentiments. He was 
like a spoiled cliild, w ho, tired of liis farouritc toy, seems bent to 
break asunder and destroy what was lately the dearest object of 
Ills ntTcction. 

When such a cliaractcr as Pan! changes Ins opinion of his 


tion which the Emperor Peter felt for Fredenck of I’russia, 
could not well bo entertained for anyone now alive, unlc&s it 
were the first consul of France; and on him, therefore, Paul was 
now disposed to turn his c}cs with a mixture of wonder, and of 
a wish to imitate what he wondered at.* Tins cxtra\aganec of 
admiration is a passion natural to some minds, fnever strong 
ones,) and may lie compared to that tendency which others have 
to be in love all their lives, in defbnee of advancing age and 
otlier obstacles. 


to grant them such an amnesty. 


It ' 
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in wliat liad been long tenned tl>e patrimony of St Peter.’ This 
nnexpccted turn of circumstances originated in high policy on 


extirpated the order of Malta, the sworn persecutors of the Mos- 
lem iaithl On hU return to France, all this was to be forgot- 
ten, or only remembered as a trick played upon the infidels. He 
Tvas, as we have said, aware of the necessitjr of a national faith 
to support the civil goremment; and as, while in Eg)*?!, he af* 
fcctea to have destroyed the Catholic religion in honour of that 
of hlahomcd, so, returned to Eoropc, ho was now desirons to 
become the restorer of the tempond territones of the Pope, in 
order to obtain such a settlement of church alfairs m France, as 
might procure for his own government the countenance of the 
Sovereign Pootilf, and for himself an admission into the pale of 
Christian prmces. This resUtution was in some measure consis- 
tent with his policy in 1798, when he had spared the tempora- 
lities of the Holy See. Totally indiflerent os Napoleon was to 
religion in bis personal capacity, bis whole conduct shows his 
sense of its importance to the existence of a settled and peaceful 
state of society. 

Besides evacuating the Ecclesiastical States, the Neapolitans 
were compelled by Murat to restore various paintings, statues, 
and otlier objects of art, which they had, in imitation of Buona- 
parte, taken forcibly from the Romans, — so captivating is the 
influence of bad example. A French army of about eighteen 
thousand men was to be quartered in Calabna, less for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the conditions of peace, than to save France 
the expense of supporting the troops, and to have them stationed 
where they might be embari,ed for ^ypt at the shortest notice. 
■ 1 Jomini, tom. air , p SSO. 
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The harboui'S of llic Neapolitan dominions were of course to ho 
closed ngain.st the English. A cession of part of the isle of Elba, 
and the relinquishment of all pretensions upon Tuscany, summed 
up the sacrifices of the King of Naples, who, considering how 
often he had braved Napoleon, bad great reason to thank the 
Ernpci'or of Ru.ssia for Jiis eflectunl mediation in his favour.' 

Tliese various measures respecting foreign relations, the treaty 
of Luneville, the acquisition of the good-will of the Emperor 
Paul, the restoration of Romo to the Pope’s authority, and the 
mildness of the penalty inflicted on the King of Naples, seemed 
all to spring from a sound and moderate .system, the object of 
which was rather the consolidation of Napoleon’s government, 
than any wish to extend its influence or its conquests. His plans, 
in after times, often exhibited a mixture of the greatest good 
sense and prudence, with rash and splenetic explosions of an 
over-eager ambition, or a temper irritated by opposition ; but it 
is to be remembered that Buonaparte was not yet so firm in tho 
authority which ho had but just acquired, ns to encourage any 
display of tho infirmities of his mind and temper. 

His beha'viour towards Portugal was, however, of a character 
deviating from tho moderation he had in general displayed. 
Portugal, the ancient and faithful ally of England, was on that 
account the especial object of the first consul’s displeasure. He, 
therefore, demanded of tho King of Spain, who, since tho peace 
between the countries, had been the submissive vassal of France, 
to declare war on tho Prince Regent of Portugal, although tho 
husband of his daughter. W.ar accordingly was declared, in 
obedience to tho mandate of the first consul, and tho Spanish 
armies, together with an auxiliary armj' of French under Le- 
clerc, entered Portugal, took Olivenza and Almeida, and com- 
pelled the prince regent, Gtli of June, 1801, to sign a treaty, 
engaging to shut his ports against the English, and surrendering 
to Spain, Olivenza, and other places on the frontier of the Guadi- 
ana. Buonaparte was highly discontented with this trc.aty, to 
which he would not accede ; and he refused, at the same time, to 
withdraw fi’om Spain the army of Leclerc. On the 29th Sep- 
tember, he condescended to grant Portugal peace under some 
additional terms, ^ which were not in themselves of much conse- 
quence, although the overbearing and peremptory conduct which 
he exliibited towards the Peninsular powers, was a sign of the 
dictatorial spirit which he was prepared to assume in the affairs 
of Europe. 

The same disposition was manifested in the mode by which 
Buonaparte was pleased to show his sense of the King of Spain’s 
complaisance. He chose for that purpose to create a kingdom 
and a king — a king, too, of the house of Bourbon. .An infant of 
Spain obtained the throne of Tuscany, rmder the name of Etruria, 

1 Gourcaud, tom. ii., p. 93. 

2 See the Treaty, Annual Register, vol. xliii., p 294. 
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rent from the house of Austria.* Jfailamc do SlaJ terms tliis 
the commencement of the givat masc^ncrado of Europe ; hut it 
was more properly the second act. The during the first, 
was occupM hy a quadrille of republics, who v» cn? now to be rc- 
.u._i i. . • •• "hU display of power pleased 

appbuse ensued, while the 
■ ■ Buonaparte the well-Lnown 

iuie — 

“ J'al fait dn m*. tnadaise, ct n'al pS5 <ronIu Tim ** 

While all the COnt«»'«‘nt »!...« ~ t11 — •- —1 — •* , 

60 ready toarail 1 
mained at war; w 


atteclcd zeal lor liberty, under the government of an arbitrary 


...... i.u».|aLukW« a.ulU|N., ioum tUU lUa^lVl’, U* ilU might HOW be 

called, of the bod, hate enjoyed, at (he same time, the facilities 
which can only be afforded ui communjcation by sea. 

It was in rain (hat Buonaparte, w ho, teci Jes Ins natural hardi- 
ness of pcTOcverancc, connected a part of Lis own glory with the 


jsjintment. 

The rbsTiCP nf w. 


t' .. ...i). ..ufuiwuivv,, aijuie .iii, iuey iiau 

obtained the very spot which Buonaparte had fixed unon for 


peror Paul imagmed lie had rights upon that island, in conse- 
quence of his liaving deebred himself Grand Master of the Order 
of Saint John ; ana although, ly his deserting the coalition, and 
P ^ Una ii, p W. lloaSgajllart, toia 
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ab.indaningl1ic common cauFe,lic luntl lo?lall right to ospocttlmt 
Grrat Britain should surrender to him tin important acquisition 
made by her o\ni anns, yet, with hia usu.tI intenijicmtc indul- 
gence of passion, ho conceived himself deeply injured by its being 
withheld,’ and nourished from that time an implacable resent- 
ment against England and her government, the effects of which 
are afterwards to be traced. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Internal Goreniment of France — Genera/- Attachment to the Chief 
Concul — Plot to remorc him hy A erat filiation — Defeated — Iwiin 
hopes of the Jtoyalifts, that Napoleon iconld restore the Dourlons 
— Infernal Machine — It fails — fSusjyicion first falls on the lie- 
puhlicans — The actual Conspirators esreciited — Use made by 
Buonaparte of the Conspiracy to consolidate Despotism — System 
of PoUoe — Fouchc — Jlis Skill, In fluenec, and Poicer — Appre- 
hension entertained by the Chief Consul of the efects of Literature 
— Persecution of Madame dc Stakl — The Concordat — Plan for 
a general System of Jurisprudence — Amnesty granted to 'the 
Fniigrants — Plans of Public Education — IIojhs of a General 
Peace. 

We return to the internal government of France under the 
chief consul. 

The events subsequent to the revolution of the 10th Bnimaire, 
seemed to work a miraculous change on the French nation. The 
superiortalentsof Napoleon, with the policy exercised by Talley- 
rand and Fouchd, and tlie other statesmen of ability whom ho 
had called into administration, and who desired at all events to 
put an end to further revolutionary movements — but, above all, 
the rictory of hlarengo, had at once crc.ated and attached to the 
person of the chief consul an immense party, which might be 
said to comprehend all those, who, being neither decided Royalists 
nor determined Republicans, were indifferent about the form of 
the government, so they found case and protection while living 
under it.* 

1 “ Paul had hoen pTOinised Malta, the moment it was tnhcii possession 
of, and accordingly he was in great haste to get himself nominated Granci- 
Master. But when Malta had fallen, the English ministers denied that they 
had promised it to him. It is confidently stated, that Paul felt so indignant, 
that seizing the despatch, in full council, he ran his sword through it, and 
ordered it to he sent hack in that condition, hy way of answer.”— Napoleon, 
Las Cases, tom. v., p. 174. 

- “ The first consul restored order to all the hranches of the administration, 
nnd probity in the dealings of private individuals with the government. He 
caused a strict examination to he made of the accounts of all persons present- 
ing themselves as creditors of the state, and took a detailed cognizance of all 
the frauds and peculations to which the public purse had been a prey during 
the administration of the Directory. He had had some misgivings on the sub- 
ject previously to his coming to power; but he was soon convinced that he 
VOL. II. Y 
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Bat, on the ciher liand, the heads of the two factions con- 
tinued to exist ; and, as the power of flic first consul became at 
once more absolute and raorc consolidated, it grew doubly liate- 
fid and formidable to them. IIis political existence was a total 
obstruction to the sj'stcnis of both parties, and }et one which it 
was impossible to remove. There was no national council left, 
in which the authority of the first consul conld be disputed, or 
his measures impeached. The strength of his military power 
bid defiance alike to popular commotions, if the Democrats had 

. j .t- 1 — — . — »i jijjj ^ tiie scattered 

“ chance remained for 
• ■ \hom the Republicans 

^ , *r? None, save tfuit, 

being mortal, Napoleon was subject to be taken off by assassin- 
ation. 

The Democrats were naturally the first to meditate an enfer- 


de Brie,’ had at one time determined to raise a Icdon of assassins, 
armed with poniards, who should devote themselves to the pious 
task of exterminating all foreign princes, statesmen, and ministers 
—in short, all who were accounted the foes of freedom, without 
pity or distinction. In a party entertaining such principles, there 
could be no scruple on the score of morality } and where they 
had been so lately professed by thousands, it seemed natural that, 
amid the multitude, they must have made a deep impression on 
some enthusiastic and gloomy disposition, which might be easily 
provoked to act upon them. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that some obscure Jacobins should 


said to have aimed a da^er at Buonaparte in the Coimcil of Five 
Hundred, w as at the head of the conspiracy. He was a Corsican.® 


* Xogust S6, 1702. Ste Biocraplue Blodene. tom. 1 , n. 338 , and Ifonfcail- 
lard, tom m,, p 113. 

* See anu, p ^72 

cU trf Fj^Hunted^** appwntedone of tie depuliej from Corsica to the Conn- 
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With hitn. Cci-acchi^ and Diana, two Italiati ; n painter 

called Topino-Lehnin and two or three enthnsinsts of low 
coitdition, formed a plot for the purpose of assassinating the 
chief consul at the Opera-house. Their intention was detected 
hy the police; Ccracchi and Diana wore arrested in the lohhy,-' 
armed, it was said, and prepared for the atteinjit, and 
Napoleon was congiatulated hy most of the constituted 
authorities upon liaving cseapeil a great danger.^ 

Crassous, itresident of the Tribunate, made a sinpilar speech 
on the octasion, which would almost hear a double interpretation. 
“ There liad hcen so many conspiracies,” he said, “ at so many 
different periods, and under so many different pretexts, whieii 
had never been followed up either by in<iuiry or j)uni.shmont, that 
a great number of good citizens had become scc'iitical on the .sub- 
ject of their c.xistence, Tliis incredulity was dangerous,” lie ar- 
gued; “it was time it should be ended.” With this view, Mon- 
sieur Crassous recommended, that the persons guilty on the pre- 
sent occasion should be prosecuted and punished with all the so- 
lemnity and rigour of the laws. 

Buonaparte replied, with milit.ary indifference, that he had been 
in no real danger. “ The contemptible wTctches,” ho siid, in 
something like a rcnowtil of his Egyptitin vein, “ had no power to 
commit the crime they meditated. Besides the assistance of the 
whole audience, I had with me a pitpiet of my brave guard, from 
whom the wretches could not have borne a look.”'^ So ended this 
singular discourse ; and it is remarkable that neither wore the 
circmiLstances of the plot made public, nor the conspirator.s jui- 
nished, till the more memorable attempt on Napoleon’s life by the 
Boj'alists. 

The Royalisf.s, ns a party, had far more inferc.st with Bunna- 
pai’te than the Democrats. The former approved of the principles 

' Ginsepne Ccracchi was bom at Rome inl7CO. ile was a sculptor, had been 
a pupil of Caiiova, and liad modelled the bu.st of Xnpoleon. — ‘•'When he en- 
tered into the plot, he endeavoured to procure another sittiuf', under pretence 
of makine an essential improvement on the hust. Fortunately, at that time, 
the consul had not a single moment's leisure; and thinking tluat want was tho 
real cause of the urgent solicitations of the sculptor, he scut him six thousand 
francs.”— N apoleon', Ims Cases, tom. iii., p. 10. 

- Topino-Lehrun, an historical painter, and pupil of David was born at Mar- 
seilles in 1709. 

s' “ The first consul’s box was in the first tier in front : his access to it was 
by tlio public entrance. In this attempt origmated the idea of a private en- 
trance." — SnVAliY, tom. i., p. 229. 

■t “ An individual named Hard, one of tho .accomplices, in the hope of large 
remuneration, made some disclosures to Bourricmic, secretary of the first con- 
sul. Hard being brought forward, corroborated his first information, and de- 
signated the con^irators.” — F ouciie, tom. i., p. 170. — “ After dinner, Buona- 
parte throw a great-coat over his little green uniform, and got into his carriage, 
accompanied by Duroc and myself. Ho arrived and entered his box without 
interruption. In about half an hour he desired me to go into the corridor, and, 
observe what passed. Scarcely had I left the box, when, hearing a great noise; 
I learned that a number of persons had been arrested. I rctnmed to infome 
the first consul, and we drove instantly back to the Tuilcries.9 — Boukrienne- 

5 Mdmoires ^ Fouchd, tom.- j.> p. 172. 
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and form of his goremmenV—itiras only necessary for their con- 
version, that theyshonldleam toendurchispcrsonj whereas the 
Jacobins being equally averse to the ofiiee to which ho aspired, 
to his power, and to himself, there were no hopes of their being 
brought to tolerate either the monarch or the man. Of the btter, 
therefore, Napoleon entertained equal disllLc and distrust; while, 
from obvious causes, his feelings tovmr^ the former were in some 
measure friendly. 

TlicI(o}alists, too, for some time entertained a good opinion of 
Buonaparte, and conceived that be intended, in his own time and 
in his own way, to act in behalf of the exiled rD}'aI family. The 
enthusiastic of the party were at a loss to conceive that the throne 
of France should bo again erected, and that any one but a Bour- 
bon should dare to ascend it. It seemed to them impossible that 
the monarchy should revive withont the restoration of the legiti- 
mate monarcii, and they could not believe that a Corsican soldier 
of fortune would meditate an usurpation, or that France would 
be for a moment tolerant of his pretensions. The word liberty 
had, indeed, misled the people of France for a time, but, that 



1 “The letterwu forrsrded to theCoosal Lehnu, throneh theAbb^de 
1 wa» lypnmsiidedfbr hsnjigreceiTed a letter from the 
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cinntion, but the iiiEbant slio (oiiclied on the subject of politic^;, tlio 
interesting duebesso received nn order to quit Paris. 

As soon ns the Royalists discovered, by the failure of tbese nnd 
similar applications, ns well ns by tbo gradual tendency of Buona- 
parte’s measures, that the restoration of the Bourbons avns tlio 
thing farthest from bis purpose, their disajipointmcnt exaspe- 
rated them against the audacious individual, whose single person 
seemed now the only obstacle to that event. Monarchical power 
was restored, in spirit nt least, if not in form ; was it to bo en- 
dured, the more zealous followers of the Bourbons demanded of 
each other, that it should become tbo prize of a military usurper I 
This party, as well as that of the Jacobins, contained doubtless 
many adherents, whom tbo cnthusi.asm of their politic.al princi- 
ples disposed to serve their caasc, even nt the expense of great 
crimes. The sentiments of the princes of the i-oyal family upon 
such a subject, wore becoming their high ranlcs.* " They were re- 
solved to combat Buonaparte’s pretensions with open force, such 
as befitted their pretensions ns liead of the chivalry of France, 
but to Ic.ave to Jacobins tbo schemes of private assassination. 
Still there must have been many, among those characters which 
are found during the miseries and critnes of civil w.ar, who con- 
ceived that the assassination of the chief consul would bo received 
as good semee when accomplished, although it might not bo au- 
thorised beforehand. Nay, there may have been partis.ans zeal- 
ous enough to take the crime and punishment on themselves, 
u-ithout looldng farther than the advantage which their party 
would receive by the action. 

A horrible invention, first hatched, it is said, by the Jacobins, - 


falion turning on London, the craigr.ants, and the French princes, Mndnmc do 
Gnichc mentioned, that as she Imppcned, a few days hclore, to he nt the house 
of the Count d’ Artois, she liad heard some persons ask tlic prince wliat he in- 
tended to do for the first consul in the event of his rcstorinc the Hourhons ; nnd 
that the prince had replied, ‘ I would immediately make iiira constable of the 
kingdom, and every thing else he might choose, ilut even that would not be 
enough : we would raise on the Carrousel a lofty nnd magnificent column, sur- 
mounted with a statue of Buonaparte crowning the Bourbons.’ As soon as 
the first consul entered, Josejihine eagerly repeated to him tho circumstance 
which the duchess had related. ‘ And did you not reply,’ said her husband, 
• that the corpse of the first consul would have made tho pedestal of the co- 
lumn?’ Tho duchess received orders that very night to quit Paris.” — Las 
Cases, tom. i., p. 272. 

1 The opinions of tho royal family were nobly expressed in a letter written 
by the Pnnee of Condd to the Comte d’Artois, at a later period, 24th January, 
1802, which will be hereafter quoted at length. — S. 

2 It is said in the Memoirs of Fouchd, (vol. i., p. 180,) that the infernal ma- 
chine was the invention originally of a Jacobin named Chevalier, assisted by 
Veycer,one of the same party ; that they even made an experiment of its power, 
by exploding an engine of the kind behind tho Convent de la Saltpttri6re ; that 
this circumstance drew on them the attention of the police, and that they 
were arrested. It does not appear by what means the Royalists became privy 
to the Jacobin plot, nor is the story in alt its parts very probable ; yet it would 
seem it must be partly true, since the attempt by means of the infernal ma- 
chine was at first chaiged upon the Jacobins, in consequence of Chevalier's 
being known to have had some scheme in agitation, to be executed by similar 
means in the course of the previous year. — S. 
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T»as adopted bv certain Iloyaliata of a low dewiption, Tcmark* 
able as actors in tlie viara^ the Chouans, of vhom the leaders 
were named Carbon and SuRe;;ent. It was a machine consist- 
ing of a barrel of gnnpondcr, placed on a cart to ’shich it was 
strongly secured, and CMcged with grape-shot so dispo«ed aronnd 
the barrel, as to be dispcrs^ in ercry direction by the explosion. 
The hre was to be communicated by a slow match. It was the 
purpose of the conspirators, undeterred by the indiscriminate 
slaughter which sucli a dtseharge nmst occasion, to place tho 
maehmc in tho street through which the first consnl was to go to 
the opera, liaving contiired that it riiould explode, e.xactly as his 
carriage should pass the spot ; and, strange to say, this strata- 
gem, which seemed as uncertain as it was atrocious, was withiu 
a hair’s-hreadtb of succesa. 

On the erening of the 24th December, 1600, Buonaparte has 
informed us, that though he himself felt a strong desire to remain 
at home, his wife and one or two iulimate friends insisted tliat 


• ^ ireet 

bt Nieaise, intercepted the progress of the chief consul’s coach. 


uiary St. tiecent. 'I’he rp»*«rt 


iss Cases, tom I, p 374 

* m the honee when tbelitsleenOTl amred. Otieatennchisboi, 

as nsaal, he took the froat seat , and as all ejes were fixed upon him, be af- 
fected the peatesl calm BoiniUB'tws ‘ 

3 tasCases, tom. t, p. 374, honebe, ton. i.,p. 131, Sarerr, tom i., p. 237- 
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ition' cntlm.M.istic tlinn over. Hrlii'f was ti^tontatirmsly distri- 
Initeil nnion"st tlic wounded, and the relatives of tlio idain ; and 
every one. sliocked witli tlie wild atroeity of sueli a recldi ss plot, 
l)epanio, while they execrated the perpetrators, atfarhed in pro- 
portion to the object of their enielty. A ditapisdnted e’'n«pirney 
always adds strength to the Roverninetif acainsl which if is 
directed ; and Buonaparte did not fail to push this advantage to 
the uttenuost. 

Notwithstanding that the infernal machine (for so it was not 
unnppro])riafely termed) had in fact been managed by the hatuls 
of Koyalists, the first suspicion fell on the Kepublicans ; anil Buo- 
naparte tool: the opportunity, before the luiblic were nndeceived 
on the subject, of dealing that party a blow, from the effects of 
which they did not recover during his reign. An arbitrary decree 
of the Senate was asked and readily obtained for the transporta- 
tion beyond se.as of neiirly one hundred and thirty of the cliiefs 
of the broken faction of the Jacobins, among whom weix; several 
names which belonged to the celebrated Bcign of 'JVtTor, and 
had figured in the rolls of the Nation.al Convention. These men 
■were so generally hated, as connected with the atrocious scenes 
during the reign of Robespierre, that the unpopularity of their 
characters e.xcused the irn-gularify of the proceedings against 
tliem, and their fate was viiuved with complacency hy many, and 
with indifTercnce hy all. In the end, the first consul became so 
persuaded of the political iusignificauce of these relics of Jacobin- 
ism, (who, in fact, wore ns hannle.ss as the fragments of a bomb- 
shell after its explosion,) that the decree of deportation was never 
enforced against them ; and Felix Lcpclletier Chaudicu, T.ilol, 
and their companions, were allowed to live obscurely in Franco, 
w.atched closely by the police, and nmler the condition that they 
should not venture to ajiproach Paris.' 

The actual conspirators were proceeded against with severity. 
Chevalier and Vcyccr, Jacobins, said to li.ave constructed the ori- 
ginal model of the infernal machine, were tried before a military 
commission, condemned to be shot, and Eufiered death accord- 
ingly. 

Ai'ena, Ccracchi, Topino-Lcbrun, and Dcmcrville, were tried 
before the ordinary court of criminal judicature, and condemned 
by the voice of a jury ; although there was little evidence against 
them, save that of their accomplice Hard, by whom they Iiad 
been betrayed. They .also wore executed. 

At a later period, Carbon and St. Regent, Roy,aHsts, the agents 
in the actual attempt of 24tli December, were also tried, con- 
demned, and put to death. Some persons tried for the same 
offence were acquitted ; and justice seems to have been distri- 
buted with an impartiality unusual in France since the Revolu- 
tion. 


1 Montgaillard, tom. v., p. 414; Fouclid, tom. i., p. 191. 
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J^injdoni, and the possessiog Iiim^clf of oncontroUed power over 
the lives, properties, thoughts, and opinions, of those who were 
bom his fellow-Bubjects, and of whom the very meanest but 
lately boasted himself his equal llo has himself expressed his 
purpose respecting the Constitution of tho year Eight, or Con- 
sular Govemment, In words dictated to General Gourgaud: — 

“ The ideas of Napoleon were fixed ; bnt the md of time and 
events were necessary for their realization. The organization of 
the Consulate had presented nothing In contradiction to tliem ; it 
taught unanimity, and that was the first step. Tliis point gained, 
Napoleon was quite hidifierent as to the form and denominations 
of the several constituted bodies. He was a stranger to the He- 
volution. It was oatural that the will of these men, who had 
followed it through all its phases, should prevail in questions as 
difficult as they were abstracL The wisest plan was to go on 
from day to day — by the polar star by which Napoleon meant to 
guide the Evolution to tlie haven he desired.”* 

If there is any thing ohscute in this passage, it received but 
too luminous a commentary from the course of Duonaparte’s ac- 
tions : all of which tend to show that he embraced the Consular 


taken in a decoy are first introduced within a wider circuit of nets, 
in order to their being gradually brought within that strict en- 
closure where they are made absolute prisoners. He tells ns in 
plain terms, he let the revolutionary sages take their own way in 
arranging the constitution ; determined, without regarding the 
rules they laid down on the chart, to steer his course by one 
fixed point to one derired haven. That polar star was his own 


was in both in-stonces equally grievously mistaken. 

With the views which be entertained, the chief consul regarded 
the conspiracies against his life zw affoi^ng a pretext for extend- 
ing his power too favourable to be neglected. These repeated 
attacks on the Head of the state made it desirable that some 
mode should be introduced of trying such offences, briefer and 
more arbitrary than the slow forma required by ordinary juris- 


GoDTSBSd, tern. L, p. I&t. 
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pnidcncc. TIic prompt niul Fpcctly justice to be expected from 
a tribmml freed from the onlinary restniinl of fonnalities niul 
justice, wns stated to bo more necessary on nccotmt of ibe state 
of the public roads, infested by bandH called Cliaufretirs, nbo 
stopped the jmblic carriages, intercepted the comimiuicatioiifl 
of commerce, and iH-came so formidable, that no public cnacb 
^vns i>cnuittetl to leave I’aris without a military piartl of at least 
four soldiers on the rtxif. This was tised as a strong additional 
reason for constituting a special court of judicature. 

Buonaparte could be at no lf>ss for models of sticb an insti- 
tution. As hero of the llcvolution, be bad succeeded to the whole 
arsenal of revolutionary weapons forged in the name of Liberty, 
to oppress the dearest rights of liumanity. He bad but to select 
that wbicb Iwsl suited liim, and to mould it to the temper of the 
times. The country wbicb bad so long endured the Kcvolutionary 
Tribunal, was not likely to wince under any less stern judicature. 

The court wbicb Goveniment now prtiposed to establish, was 
to consist of eight members thus qualified. 1. The jirc-sident and 
two judges of the ordinary criminal tribunal. 2. Three military 
men, bc.aring at Ic.n.st the rank of a captain. .'1. Two citiTOns, to 
bo suggested by Government, who should be selected fi-om such 
as were by the constitution qualified to act as judges. Thus five 
out of eight judges were directly named by the Government for 
the occasion. Tlic court was to decide witliout jury, without ap- 
peal, and without revision of any kind. As a boon to the accuFcd, 
the court were to have at lc.ast six members present, and there 
w.as to be no c.TSting vote ; so that the party would have his ac- 
quittal, unless six members out of eight, or four members out of 
six, sliould unite in finding him guilty; whereas in other courts, 
a bare majority is sufficient for condemnation. 

With this poor boon to public opinion, the special Conimi.ssion 
Ckiurt w.as to bo the jurisdiction before whom armed insurgents, 
conspirators, and in gcncial men ^ilty of crimes agaiust the so- 
cial compact, were to undergo their trial. 

The counsellor of state, Portalis, laid this plan before the Le- 
gislative Bod}’, by whom it was, according to constitutional form, 
referred to tlie consideration of the Tribunate. It was in this 
body, the only existing branch of the constitution where w.as pre- 
sen’cd some shadow of popular forms and of free debate, that 
those who continued to entertain free sentiments could have any 
opportunity of expressing them. Benjamin Constant, Daunon, 
Chenier, and others, the gleanings as it were of the liberal party, 
made an honourable but unavailing defence against this invasion 
of the constitution, studying at the same time to express their op- 
position in language and by arguments least likely to give offence 
to the Government. To the honour of the Tribunate, which was 
the frail but sole remaining barrier of liberty, the project had 
nearly made shipuTcck, and was only passed by a small majority 
of forty-nine over forty-one. In the Legislative Body there was 
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also ft strong minority.* It seemed ss if the friends of liberty, 
iiowevcr deprived of direct popalar representation, and of all the 
means of influencing public opinion, were yet determined to 


or any others entertaining, nr supposed to entertain, opinions ini- 
mical to the present state of afTairs: and the bw now passed en- 
titled the government to treat them as suspected persons, and as 
sucli, to banish them from Pans or from France. Thus was the 
chief consul invested witli full power over the personal liberty 
of every person whom he chose to consider as the enemy of his 
government. 

Buonaparte was enabled to avail himself to the uttermost of 
the powers which he liad thus extracted from tlic constitutional 
bodies, by the fnghtful agency of die gwlice. Tins iostitntioa 


camon-erows to dimmish their number; yet, as the excellence 
of these guardians of the public depends in a great measure on 
tlieir familiarity with the arts, haunts, and practices of culprits, 
they cannot be expected to feel the same horror for crimes, or 
criminals, which is common toothermen. On the contrary, they 
have a sj-mpathy with them of the same kind which hunters en- 
tertain for the game which is the object of their pursuit. Be- 
sides, as much of their business is carried on by the medium of 
spies, they must be able to personate the manners and opinions 


uuim.jucuoto i-rtu ue iiaiuij' »iiu any piouawiity attnbuteu to 
worthy or innocent persons; but there is no character so pure. 


I Montgaillard, 


, p. 42, Foachl, tool. L. p 196. 
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rious terrors^ patting a etop to all dlscossion of pablle tncasorcs, 
nhich TrasQOt in the tone ot unplidt approbation. 

The expense of tnaintainios this establishment sras immense ; 
for Foucliif comprehended aoiongst his spies and informers, per- 
sons nhom no ordinary gratuity wonld have moved to act such a 
part. But this expense was provided for by the lai^ sums 


thus th.e x-iccs Of the capital were made to support the means by 
which it v&a subjected to a despotic government. His auto-bio- 
graphy contiuns a boast, that the private secretary of the chief 
consul was his pensioner,* and that the lavish profusion of Jo- 
sephine made even her willing to excliangs intelligence concern- 
ing the chief consul’s views and plans.* Thus was Foueh^ not 
only a spy upon the people in belmlf of Buonaparte, but a spy 
also on Buonaparte himself. 





it was unfortunate for Buonaparte that he found at his disposal 
so ready a weapon of despotism as the organized police, wielded 
by a hand so experienced as that of Fouch^. 

1 y ^um^o^oBired loinibimaij^exactlTef all tlieproceediaj^of Baona- 
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liberty ; and the resolution of a few members of the Tribunate, 
to tnako some eflbrts to check the advance of Buonaparte to 
arbitrary power, was supposed to be taken in her saloon, and 
under her encouragement. For this she w as only banished from 
Paris.* But when she was about to publish her excellent and 
spirited book on German manners and Jilerature, in which, un- 
happily, there was no mention of the French nation, or its 
supreme cliicf, ?iladamc de Slael’s work was seized by the police, 
and she was favoured with a Kne from Sararj, acquainting her 
tliat the air of Franec did not suit her health, and inviting iicr to 
leave it witli all convenient speed.* While in exile from Paris, 
which she accounted her country, the worthy Prefect of Geneva 
suggested a mode by which sho might regain favour. An ode 
on the birth of the King of Rome was recommended as the 
means of eonciliation, hladame de Stael answered, siie should 


which she was every where followed, she was at length obliged 
to escape to England, by the remote way of Russia. Clienier, 
author of the H^Tno of the Marseillots, though formerly the pane- 
gjTist of General Buonaparte, became, with other literary per- 
sons who did not bend low enough to his new dignity, objects of 
persecution to the first consuL The childish pertinacity with 
wrhicli Napoleon followed up such unreasonable piques, belong 
indeed, chiefly, to the history of the Emperor, but it showed its 
blossoms earlier. The power of indulging such ^etty passions, 


mg tlie churches, and renewing the exercise of tlie Christian re- 
ligion, and by the restoration of the P-ope to his temporal donii- 
’ Coniideiations lur la Berolntum Fran^ise, ton u , p 301 
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of whom were of course eniij^aiS wore also but little editing. 
Actine upon the article of the Concordat already noticed, and 
caused, as the letter* itself atatesi, “ by tiio exigencies of the 
times, wliich exercises its Tiolenco even on u«,” the Pope re- 
quired of each of these rcTcrend persons, by an especial man- 
date, to accede to the compact, by surrendering his see, as therein 
provided. The order was peremptory in its terms, and an an- 
swer was demanded within fifteen days. The purpose of this 
liastc was to prevent consultation or combiuation, and to place 
before each bishop, individually, the choice of compliance, there- 
by gaining a right to bo provided for in the new hierarchy ; or of 
refusal, in which case iho Popo would be obliged to deefare the 
sec vacant, in conformity to his engagement with Buonaparte. 

The bishops in general declined compliance with a request, 
which, on tlie part of the Pope, was evidently made by compul- 


and preferred exile and poverty to any provision which they 


very different ejes. The GirisUan religion was, as to the Jews 
and Greeks of old, a stnmbliog-block to the Jacobins, and foolish- 
ness to the phUosophers. It was a system which they had 
attacked with a zeal even as eager as that which they had directed 
gainst monarchical insfituthms; and in the restoration of the 

1 The Pope'* Bnef to the Archhuhopi and Buhops of France. See Annual 
Begiater, Tol xlui., p. 308. 
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step of re-establishing religion* and termed the Concordat the 
greatest error of his rcigo. But sucli observations could only 


The first consul took care, accordingly, to make his full ad- 
vantage of the Concordat, by introducing his own name as much 
as possible into the catechism of the Church, which, in other 
respects, was that draivn up by Bossuet. To lionour Napoleon, 
the catechumen was taught, was tlie earae ns to honour and serve 
God himself — to oppose iits will, was to incur the penalty of eter- 
nal damnation.* 

In civil afiairs, Buonaparte equally cserted his talents, in con- 


better guarantee tlian the pleasure of an arbitrary prince and lus 
couneii of state, is as insecure as the situation of apearl suspended 


Tronchet,’ Bigot de Pr^ameneu,* and Maleiille,* juris-consults 
of the liigbest character, and assocLited them with the Almister 
of Justice, Carabac^res, id the task <f adjusting and reporting a 
plan for a general system of jurisprudenee. The progress and 
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step of re-estatlishing religion, end termed the Concordat the 
greatest error of his reign. But sucli observations could only 
escape him in a moment m jd^ue or provocation. He well knew 


The first consul took care, accordingly, to make his full ad- 
vantage of the Concordat, by introducing his own name its much 
as possiblo into the entcchisin of the Church, which, m other 
respects, was that drawn up by Bossuct. To honour Napoleon, 
the catechumen was taught, was the same as to honour and serve 
God lumself — to oppose Iiis wilt, was to incur the penalty of eter- 
nal damnation.® 

In civil affairs, Buonaparte e^jually exerted his talents, in con- 
necting the safety and interests of th« nation with his own ng- 


botter guarantee tlian the pleasure of ao arbitrary prince and his 
council of state, is as insecure as the situation of a pearl suspended 


departments of France, and suppressing the partial and temporsiy 
regulations made in the various politic crises of the Revolution, 
were designed to be the basis of a uniform national system. For 
this purpose, an order of tlie consuls convoked Jlessrs. Portalis, 
Tronchet,’ Bigot de Prtameneu,^ and MaJeville,* juris-consults 
of the highest character, and associated them with the Minister 
of Justice, Cambac^r«, in the task <f adjusting and reporting a 
plan for a general system of jurisprudence. The progress and 
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tcmunalion of this grcnt worh will hr hcn'nftf!* nolipril. Tin; 
chief consul hiinsclf tonli nn nrtivr j'nrt in th'* drlihc'fA!ioii«. 

An ordinnnee, eminently wj'll tjunlificil to henl the civil wouml't 
of Franco, next manifested the talents of Hnonai'nrte, and, a" 
men hoped, his moderation. Tliin wa« the eemial .ainm '^ly 
gr.anfcd to the cmi[;rants. A decree of tin* .'^rnai<-, •JCth .\jiril, 
1802, permitted the return of these \tnf<>rt\maf e per.-nns to I 'tance, 
providing they did so, and tool: the oath of fidelity to Uoven)- 
nient, within n certain period. There won', however, five cI.t-'-cm 
of exceptions, containing such as seemed too deeply ami stnmgly 
pledged to the hotise of llonrlion, ever to reeoneile thom^dvei to 
the government of Ihionaparte. ..Such were, l^t, Tltose nlio had 
been chiefs of bodies of anned royali---t‘; ; — 2d, Who h.ad held r.tni: 
in the armies of the allies; .'id. Who h.ad heloinjed to the hoii' t- 
hold of the princes of (he blood ; — Stli, \\'ho Imtl I.reii agenis or 
encouragers of foredgn or domestic war; — .oil), The gein-r.ilH and 
admhals, together with the repre'^enlative-. of the pcoph*. who 
liad been guilty of treason ngjiinst the Kep\iMic, together with tin; 
prelates, who declined to resign their sei-s in lenns of the Co!',- 
cordat. It was at the same time deulnr(^d,that not more than five 
hundred in all shotdd be excepted from tin; amnesty, llvjona- 
parto truly judged, that the mass of emigrants, thus winnowed 
and purified from all who hud been lenders, exhattstod in fortuiu* 
and wearied out by exile, would in geneinl he grolefnl for ju nnis- 
sion to return to France, and p.^'sive, nay, contented and attached 
subjects of his dominion ; and the event in a groat measure, if 
not fully, justified his expectations. .Such part of their properly 
as had not been sold, w.as directed to he restored to tliein ;* hut 
they were subjected to the special .superintendence of the police 
for the space of ton years after their nduni.' 

"With similar and most landahlc attention to the duties of his 
high office, Buonaparte founded jdans of education,® and parlicn- 
larlyjWith Mongtfs assistance, estahfished the Polytechnic school, 
which has produced so many men of talent, lie intjnired anxioiwly 
into abuses, and was particulaidy active in correcting tliosc which 
had crept into the prisons during the Bevolution, where great 
tyranny was exercised by monopoly of provisions, and otherwise. ' 

1 “At one time I intended to form a ma's or a simdirate of nil tlic nn'old 
property of the emigrants, and on tlieir return, to distribute it in certain tiro- 
portions among tlicm. lint svhen I came to grant property to indisidiials. I 
soon found tliat I sv.is creating too many wcaltliy men, and that they repaid my 
favours with insolence." — NAroj.Eo.v, Lns Ctises, tom. iii., p. 213. 

2 Fouchi, tom. i., p. 220; Montgaillard, tom. v., p. 404. 

3 “ One of my grand objects •w.as to render education accessible to every 
one. I caused every institution to be formed upon a plan wliicli ofiered instruc- 
tion to the public, citlior gratis, or at a rate so moderate, as not to be beyond 
the means of the peasant. The musenms were tlirown open to the caimillc. 
My canaille would have become the best cduc.ated in the world. All my exer- 
tions were directed to illuminate the mass of the imtion, instead of brutifying 
them by ijmorance and superstition.’’ — Napoi.co.n, O'JIfrara, vol. ii., p. 31!j. 

.2 fine of nw downfall, the state prisons cont.ained two hundred and 
fifty individuals, and I found nine tliousand in tliem, when I became consul.’' 
— Napoueom, Las Cases, tom, v., p. OG. 
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In amendinj; sucli evils, Buonaixirtc, tliou"li not of kingly birtl), 
Rho-o oil a mind w ortby of tlie rank to lie bad ascended. It 
is only to be regretted, licit in wliat interfered with hb personal 
wishes or interest, he uniforml} failed to manifest the sound and 
coiTect views, wliicli on abstract questions he could form bo 
clearly. 

Other schemes of a public cliaractcr were held out as occupy- 
ing the attention of the ciiicf consul. Like Augustus, whose situ- 
ation his own in some measure resembled, Napoleon endeavoured, 
b^ the magnificcnceofhis projects fortbe improvement of the state, 
to w ithdraw attention from his inroads upon public freedom. The 
inland navigation of Languedoc was to be completed, and a canal, 
joining the rivet Yonne to the Saoime, was to connect the south 
part of the Repuhhe so completely with the north, as to establish 
a communication by water between ilarseilles and Amsterdam. 
Bridges were also to be built, roads to be laid out and improved, 
museums founded m the principal towms of France, and many other 
public labours undertaken, on a scale which should put to shame 
ev en the boasted days of Louis XI V. Buonaparte knewthe French 
nation well, and was atvare that he sbould lest reconcile them to 
his government, by indulging Iih own genius for bold and magni- 
Hcent undertakings, whether of a military or a civil character. 

But although these splendid proposcus filled the public ear, 
and flattered tlie national pride of France, commerce continued 


to be tound in a general peace ; and a variety of circumstances, 
some of them of a character very unpleasing to the first consul, 
seemed gradually preparing for this desirable event. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Upturn to tne txternal Helalions of France — Her uniTcrsal As- 
cendency — Napoleon's adzancta to the Empo or Paul — Plan of 
destroying the BntU' re* ’ ■ . 

— Death of Paul — 


d)y — General Hutchinson 
Belhard capitulates — os 
j Mtniju. — (, at m J^gypt orougnt to a rktorious Conclusion. 
IIavijtg thus given a glance at the internal affairs of France 
during the commencement of Bnonaparte’s domination, we return 
to her external relation^ wbteh> smee the peace of Lunevdle, 
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had assumed (lie appearance of universal ascendency, so much 
had the current of human affairs been altered by the talents and 
fortunes of one man. Not only was Franco in secura jjosscssion, 
by the treaty of Luncvillo, of territoincs extending to the banlis 
of the KbinCj but the siin-ounding nations were, under the plau- 
sible names of protection or alliance, as submissive to her govern- 
ment as if they had made integral parLs of her dominions. Holland, 
Switzerland, and It.aly, were all in a state of subjection to her 
will ; Spain, like a puppet, moved but at her signal ; Austria was 
broken-spirited and dejected; Prussia still remembered her losses 
in the fii-st i-cvolutionary war; and Russia, wlio alone could be 
considered as unmoved by any fear of Franco, was yet in a situa- 
tion to be easily managed, by flattering and c.ajoling the peculiar 
temper of the Emperor Paul. 

We have already observed, that Buonaparte bad artfullj'.availcd 
himself of the misundei-st.anding between Austria and Russia, to 
insinuate himself into the good graces of the Czai*. The disputes 
between Russia and England gave him still further adv.antagcs 
over the mind of that incautious monarch. 

The refusal of Britain to cede the almost impregnable fortress 
of ^lalta, and with it Ibo command of the Mcditeirancan, to a 
power who W.XS no longer friendly, was aggravated by her declining 
to admit Russi.an prisoncra into the cartel of exchange betwixt 
the French and British. Buonaparte contrived to make his ap- 
proaches to the Czar in a manner calculated to bear upon both 
these subjects of grievance. Ho presented to Paul, who aficctcd 
to be considered as the Grand Master of the Order of St. Jolm of 
Jerusalem, the sword given bj- the Pope to the heroic Jolm dc 
la Valette, who was at the head of the Order during tlic celebra- 
ted defence of !Malta against the Turks.* With the .same view 
of placing his own conduct in a favourable contrast with that of 
Great Britain, he new-clothed and armed eight or nmc thousand 
Russian prisoners, and dismissed them freely, in token of his per- 
sonal esteem for the character of the Emperor. 

A more secret and scandalous mode of acquiring interest is said 
to have been attained, through the attachment of the unfortunate 
prince to a French actress of talents and beautj', who had been 
sent from Paris for the express purpose of acquiruig his affections. 
From these concurring reasons, Paul began now openly to mani- 
fest himself as the warm friend of France, and the bitter enemy 
of Britain. In the former (xipacity, he had the weak and un- 
wmrthy complaisance to withdraw the hospitality which he had 
hitherto afforded to the relics of the royal family of Bourbon, 
who were compelled to remove from Mittau, where they had been 
hitherto permitted to reside. 

To gratify his pique against England, Paul gave hearing at least 
to a magnificent scheme, by which Buonaparte proposed to accom- 


Gourgaud, tom. ii., p. 131. 
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plisli the destruction of the British pow cr in India, which he had 

in vain honed to assail l>v »»Ace~f5 — v — » ^ 

was no^ 

troops, 

tiirougli 

was eeri 

descend 

nis.v>oa 


v.viiAuu uiaivw Vi iB<ua,was m the power cf tJie Emperor o£ 
Russia. Acontrovets/bcingm dependence betwixt England and 
the northern courts, afforded the pretext for throwing his weight 
into tiie scale against her at this dangerous crisis. 

The right of search at sea, that is, the riebt of Btonwlnff • ♦*<>«. 


^ .. vu uuuiu. Auis principle was now anxiousl/reclaimcd 
by France, as the most effective argument for the purpose of irri* 
tating the neutral powers against Great Britain, whose right of 
search, wliich could not be exercised without vexation and in- 
convenience to their commerce, must necessarily be unpopular 
amongst them. Forgetting that the danger occasioned by the 
gigantic power of France was infinitely greater than any which 
could anse from the maritime claims of England, the northern 
courts became again united on tlie subject of what they termed 
the freedom of the seas. Indeed, the Emperor Paul, even before 

the offence ari^*’ out r-f •> ‘ ■ 

had proceede 
dominions, it 


> Las Cases, tom iu.,p 248. O’Meara, toI. i, p S81. 
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But upon tlic frcsli provoc.itinu winch he conceived himpclf to 
have received, the Knipcror became onti-ngcoiis, and took the 
most violent measures for seizing the pci-sons and properly of the 
English, that ever were pi'actised by an angi'y ami unrc.'usonable 
despot. 

Brussia, more intent on her own immediate aggrandisement, 
tlinn mindful of the welfare of Etirope in genei-al, took advantage 
of the tinivers.al ill-will against England, to seize upon the King’.s 
continental dominions of Hanover, with peculiar breach of pnl)- 
lic faith, as she hci'self had guai’antced the neuti'alily of that 
country. 

The consequences, with regard to the northern powere, are 
well known. The promptitude of the administration sent a strong 
fleet to the Baltic ; and the well-contested battle of Cojionliagen 
detached Denmark from the Northern Confederacy. Sweden had 
joined it unwillingly ; and Hiis-sia altered her course of policy 
in consequence of the death of Paul. That nnhapjiy prince had 
suiTnounfed the patience of his subjects, and fell a victim to one 
of those conspiracies, which in arbitraiw monarchies, especially 
such as partake of the Oriental chai’actcr, supply all the checks 
of a moderate and free constitution, where the ])rci-ogativc of the 
crown is limited by laws. In these altered circumstances, the 
cause of dispute was e.asily removed, by the right of sc.arch be- 
ing subjected to cquit.able regulations and modifications. 

Buonaparte received the news of Paul’s death with much more 
emotion than he w.as usually apt to testify. It is said, that, for 
the first time in his life, a passion.ate exclamation of “ Mon 
Dieu!” escaped him, in a tone of soitow and surprise. With 
Paul’s immense power, and his disposition to place it at the dis- 
posal of France, the first consul doubtless reckoned upon the 
accomplishment of many important plans which his death dis- 
concerted. It was natural, also, that Napoleon should be moved 
by the sudden and violent end of a prince, who had manifested 
so much admiration of his person and his qualities. He is said ' 
to liave dwelt so long on the strangeness of the incident, that ; 
Fouehe was obliged to remind him, that it was a mode of chang- 
ing a chief magistrate, or a course of administration, which was 
common to the empire in which it took place.* 

The death of Paul, so much regretted by Buonaparte, was 
nevertheless the means of accelerating a peace between France 
and Great Britain, which, if it could have been established on a 
secure basis, would have afforded him the best chance of main- 
taining his power, and transmitting it to his posterity. While 
the Czar continued to be his observant ally, there was little pro- 

J “ Mats enfin, que voalez vous? C’est une mode do destitution propre a ce ’■ 
pais-la!”-^S.— “ I told him, that whatever might bo the mode of deposition j 
practised in Russia, luckily the south of Europe was a strangor to such treacher- j 
ous habits and attempts ; but my arguments could not convince him ; he gave 
vent to his passion in ejaculations, stampings of the foot, ana short fits of rage. ; 
I never beheld so striking a scene.” — ^Fouche, tom. i., p. 205. 1 
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sped that the first coasu! nonid bo moderate enough jn the terras 
Mhich ho might have proflered, to permit the BritUIi Ministry 
to treat with lum 

Another obstacle to peaco was at this time removed, in a man- 
ner not more acccptalile to Buonaparte than the death of 
tlie Emperor Paul. The pos-scssion of Eg) pt by tlie French was 
a point which tlie first consul would have insisted upon from 
strong personal feeling. The Egyptian expedition was intimately 
connected with his own personal glory, nor was it likely that he 
Avould have sacrificed its results to hts desire of peace with Great 
Britain. On the other hand, there wa.s no probability that Eng- 
land would accede to any arrangement which should sanction the 
existence of a French colony, settled in Eg)pt with the express 
purpose of destro)ing our Indian commerce. But this obstacle 
to peace was removed by the fate of arms. 

Affairs in Egypt had been on the whole unfavourable to tlie 
French, since that army had lost the pnpsenco of the wmmander- 
in-chief. Klcher, on whom the command devolved, was discon- 
tented both at tlie unceremonious and sudden manner in which 
the dut^ had been imposed upon him, and with the scarcity of 


which it was provided that the French sliould evacuate Egypt, 
and that Kleber and his army should be transported to France 
in safety, without being molested by the Britiw fleet. When 


Sir Sidney’s ministerial powers were superseded by his appoint- 
ment. Such was the alleged informality on which the treaty fell 
* to the ground ; but the truth was, tliat the nmval of Kleber and 
his army in the south of France, at the very moment when the 
successes of Suwarrow gave strong hopes of making some im- 
pression on her frontier, might have had a most material effect 
upon the events of the war. Lord Keith, therefore, who com- 
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the poyscFsion of the country, nml reconcile tliC inlinhifatit-F to 
the French government. He wnn n.*; motlemte in the imjee tM ne 
the exigencies of his .'inny pcnnitteil, grt-.'itly imiinive<l the con- 
dition of the troops, nml made, if not ]>enee, nt lea“t an etrectunl 
truce, with the rtsitless and enterprising .Alnmd Ih-y, wlm still 
continued to heat the head of a cotisidcrahte Itody of Mameltihtei. 
KIchor also raised among the Greeks a legion tif fifteen hundred 
or two thoustmd men ; and with more difiictdly succeeded in levy- 
ing a regiment of Cojdits. 

While busied in these measures, he was cut short hy the Mow 
of an assassin. A fanatic Turk, called Solimnn Halehy, a n.ative 
of Aleppo, imagined he was inspired hy llc,ivcn to shay the 
enemy of the I’rophet and the Grand St-ignior. He erincenlod 
himself in a cistcni, ntid springing out on KlelxT when there was 
only one man in company with him, staldie<l him de.atl.’ The 
ass.xssin w.os jtistly condemned to die hy a military triliumd ; hut 
tlie sontoiice was executed with a harharity which disgiaced thost! 
who practised it. lleing impaled alive, he .suiwived fiir four 
hours in the utmost tortures, which he hort* with an indifrercncc 
which his fanaticism perhaps alone could have bestowed.''' 

The Baron Mcnou, on whonr the comtnand now dcvolveil, was j 
an infei'ior person to Klcber. He had made some figure amongst , 
the nobles who followed the rcvtdutioirary cause iir the Consti- | 
tuont Assonddy, tind w.as the .same general whoso warrt of dcci j 
sion at the affair of the Sections had led (o the cmploymeirt of | 
Buonaparte in his room, and to the fii'sl vise, corrsciiueirtly, of the \ 
fortunes which had since swelled so high. Menou tiltcred for the i 
worse several of the regulations of KIcher', and, carTving rirto ! 
literal excerrtiorr what Buonaparte had only uritteir and spoken \ 
of, he hecanre an actual M.'diommednn, rnatTied a native Turkish ' 
woman, and assumed the name of Abdallah Jlenou. Tliis change / 
of religion exposed him to the ridicitle of the French, while it ' 
went hr no degr-ee to conciliate the Egyptians.-’ f 

The succours from Fiance, wliich Buonaparte had pi-omised 
in his farewell addi'css to the Egyptiair anrry, arTived slowly, aird 
in small irumhera. This was not the fault of the chief consul, 

' Tlic remains of KlcUer were interred witJi crent pomp, and a monument 
was raised to liis memory. JIuonapartc evincea sincere rcf-ret at tlie loss of 
this excellent oflicer, and caused a medal to be struck upon tlic occasion, with / 
the words “ General Kleher, horn in IT.’a, as'a'sinated at Cairo, tlic Uth of ' 
Junc.lSOO;” and on the reverse, “ Surnamed, from liis stature and intrepidity. I 
the French Hercules ; he braved dc.ath a tlionvand times in tlie field, and fell \ 
under the dagger of an assassin.” KIchcr and Desaix were Napoleon’s favour- j 
Jte lieutenants. “ Botli," ho said, “ possessed great ami rare virtues, though I 
uicir characters were very dissimilar. Kleher’s was the talent of nature: \ 
pesaix's was entirely the result of education and assiduity: Kleher was an j 
irreparable loss to France ; he was a man of the hriglitest talents and the 
greatest bravery.” 1 

2 His body was cmh.almed and brought hy tlio French savans from Egypt, ' 
to be deposited in the museum of natural history at Paris. 

3 Montholon, tom. i., p. 78; Memoirs of the Duke of Bovigo, vol. i., p. 243; 

.Las Cases, tom. i., p. 22G. , , 
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who Iiad commanded Ganthcaume to put to sea with a squadroD, 
having on board four or five tbonund men ; but being pursued 
b} the English fleet, that admiral was glad to regain the liarbour 
of Toulon. Other efforts were made with the same indifferent 
success. The French ports were too closely watched to permit 
the sailing of any expedition on a large scale, and two frigates, 
with five or six hundnd men, were the only remforeementa that 
reached Egiqit. 

Meantime the English Cabinet had adopted the daring and 
manly resolution of wresting from France this favourite colony 
by force. They had for a length of time confined their military 
efforts to partial and detaclicd objects, which, if successful, could 
not have any effect on the general results of the w.xr, and whicli, 
when they miscarried, as was the case before Cadiz, Ferrol, and 
elsewhere, tended to throw ridicule on the plans of the Ministrj’, 
and liowever undeservedly, even upon the cliaracterof the forces 
employed on the service. It was by such ill-considered and im- 
perfect efforts that the war was maintained on our part, while 
our watchful and formidable enemy combined bis mighty means 
to effect objects of commensurate impoTtance. We, like puny 
fencers, offered doubtful and uncertain blows, which could only 
affect the e.xtrcmities , be never aimed, save at the heart, nor 
thrust, but with the determined purpose of plunging liis weapon 
to the hilt. 

The consequence of these partial and imperfect measures was, 
that even while our soldiers were m the act of gradually attaining 
that perfection of disciphne by which they are now distinguished, 
thej ranked — most unjustlj — lower in the respect of their coun- 
trymen, than at any oilier period in our history. The pre-emi- 
nent excellence of our smlors liad been shown in a thousand 
actions ; and it became too usual to place it in contrast with the- 
failure of our expeditions on shore. But it was afterwards found 
that our soldiers could assume the same superiority, whenever 
the plan of the campaign offered them a fair field for its exercise. 
Such a field of action was afforded by the Egyptian e.xpedition. 

This undertaking was tlie e.xclusive plan of an ill-requited 
statesman, the late Lord Melville;* who had difficulty in ob- 


terms inferring a solemn protest against the nsk about to be in- 
curred. “It 13 with tbeutmost reluctance” (such, or nearly such, 
were the words of George 111 j “ that I consent to a measure 
which sends the fiower of my anny upon a dangerous expedition 
against a distant province The event, however, showed, tbit 

I HeniT Dundas, created in 1803, Bsttiii Duncira and Viscount Jlelnllc, 
died in May, 1811- 

* At an dfiei penod, tbe good King made tbe following acknowledgment of 
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in arduous circumstances, tlie daring game, if previously well 
considered, is often the most successful. 

On the 8th Slarch, 1801, General Sir Ralph Ahercromhie, at 
the head of an army of seventeen thousand men, landed in Egypt, 
in despite of the most desperate opposition hy the enemy. The 
excellence of the troops was displayed hy the extreme gallantry 
and calmness ■with which, landing through a heavy surf, they in- 
stantly formed and advanced against the enemy. On the 21st of 
March, a general action took place. The French cavalry at- 
tempted to turn the British flank, and made a desperate charge 
for that pui-pose, but failed in their attempt, and were driven back 
with gi'eat loss. The French were defeated, and compelled to 
retreat on Alexandria, under the walls of which they hoped to 
maintain themselves. But the British suffered an irreparable 
loss in their lamented commander. Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who 
was mortally wounded in the course of the action. In this gallant 
veteran his country long regretted one of the best generals, and 
one of the worthiest and most amiable men, to whom she ever 
gave birth. 

The command descended on General Hutchinson, who was soon 
joined by the Capitan Pacha, with a Turkish army. The recol- 
lections of Abouldr and Heliopolis, joined to the remonstrances 
and counsels of their English allies, induced the Turks to avoid a 
general action, and confine themselves to sldrmishes, by which 
system the French were so closely watched, and their commu- ^ 
nications so effectually destroyed, that General Belliard, shut up 1 
in a fortified camp in Cairo, cut off from Alexandria, and threat- 
ened with insurrection within the place, was compelled to capitu- j 
late, under condition that his troops should safely be transported ' 
to France, with their arms and baggage. This was on the 28th 
of June, and the convention' had scarce been signed, when the 
English army was reinforced in a manner which showed the bold 
and successful combination of measures imder which the expedi- 
tion had been undertaken. 

An army of seven thousand men, of whom two thousand were 
sepoys, or native Indian troops, were disembarked at Cosseir, 
on the Red Sea, and, detached from the Indian settlements, now 
came to support the European part of the English invasion. The 
Egj-ptians saw with the extremity of Avonder, native troops, many 
of them Moslemah, who worshipped in the mosques, and observed 
the ritual enjoined by the Prophet, perfectly accomplished in the 
Emopean discipline. The loAver class were inclined to tliink, that 

his mistake. "When Lord Melville ■was out of po'iver, his majesty did him the 
hoaour to visit him at Wimbledon, and partook of some refreshment. On that 
occasion the King took an opportunity to till a glass of wine, and having made 
the company do the same, he gave as his toast, “ The health of the couraEje- 
ous minister, who, against the opinion of many of his colleagues, and even the 
leraonstrances of his king, had dared to conceive and carry through the Egyp- 
tian expedition.”— S. 

■ For a copy of the Convention, see Annual Register, vol. xliii., p. 221. 
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this singular reinforcement had been sent to them in consefluenM 
of Mohammed’s direct and miraculous interposition ; only their 
being commanded by English ofRcers did not favour tliis theory. 

In consequence of these reinforcements, and his own confined 
situation under the walls of Alexandria, Jlenou saw liimscif con- 
strained to enter into a convention for surrendering up the pro- 
vince of Egypt. He was admitted to the same terms of com- 
position which had been granted to Bclliard ; and thus the war 
in tliat quarter was, on the part of Great Britain, triumphantly 
concluded. /- ? • - 

The conquest of this disputed kingdom excited a strong sen- 
sation both in France and Britain; but the news of the contest 


descent on Britain ” But it seems to have occurred to him pre- 
sently afterwards, that the loss of thus disputed prosiace might, 
instead of being an argument for can^-ing the war to extremity, 
be considered as the removal of an obstacle to a treaty of peace.* 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Preoaraf tOBi/of thi Inr^iion of Britain—Nelton pvt in command 
of the Sea — Attack of the bovlo-jne Flotilla — Pitt leaves the 
Minutry— succeeded by Mr. AddiH'fton — lotion* for Peace 
— Jajt punishment of England, *n reyard to the conquered Set- 
tlements of the enemy — Forced to restore them all, save Ceyfon 
and Trinidad— Mvta is placed under theyuaranlee of a F>eu~ 
tral Power— Preliminaries of Peace signed — Joy of the English 
Populace, and doubts of the better classes — Treaty of Amiens 
signed — The ambitious projects of Napoleon, nevertheless, proceed 
without interruption — Ertension of hit power in Italy — He is 
appointed Consul for life, with the power of naming his Successor 
— His iSituatioB at this period. 

As the words of the first cousul appeared to intimate, prepara- 
tions were resumed on the French coast for the invasion of Great 
Britain. Boulogne, and every harbour along the coast, was 
crowded w'lth flat-bottomed boats, and the shores covered with 
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camps of tlie men designed apparently to fill them. We need not 
at present dwell on the preparations for attack, or those which 
the English adopted in defence, as we shall have occasion to 
notice both, when Buonaparte, for the last time, threatened Eng- 
land with the same measure. It is enough to say, that, on the 
present occasion, the menaces of France had their usual effect in 
awakening the spirit of Britain. 

The most extensive arrangements were made for the reception 
of the invaders should they chance to land, and in the meanwhile, 
our natural harrier was not neglected. The naval preparations 
were very great, and what gave j'et more confidence than the 
number of vessels and guns. Nelson was put into command of the 
sea, from Orforduess to Beachyhead. Under his management, it 
soon became the question, not whether the French flotilla was to 
invade the British shores, hut whether it was to remain in safety 
in the French harbours. Boulogne was bombarded, and some of 
the small craft and gun-boats destroyed — the English admiral 
generously sparing the town ; and not satisfied with this partial 
success, Nelson prepared to attack them with the boats of the 
squadron. The French resorted to the most unusual and formid- 
able pi'eparations for defence. Their flotilla was moored close to 
the shoi'e in the mouth of Boulogne harbour, the vessels secured 
to each other by chains, and filled with soldiers. The British 
attack in some degree failed, owing to the several divisions of 
boats missing each other in the dark ; some French vessels w’ere 
taken, but they could not be brought off ; and the French chose 
to consider this result as a victory, on their part, of consequence 
enough to balance the loss at Aboukir ; — though it amounted at 
best to ascertaining, that although their vessels could not keep 
the sea, they might, in some comparative degree of safety, lie 
under close cover of their own batteries. Meantime, the changes 
which had taken place in the British administration, were pre- 
paring public expectation for that peace winch all the world now 
longed for. 

Mr. Pitt, as is well known, left the Ministry, [Feb. 1801,] and 
was succeeded in the office of first Minister of State by Mr. Ad- 
dington, now Lord Sidmouth. The change w'as justly considered 
as friendly to pacific measures; for, in France especially, the 
gold of Pitt had been by habit associated with all that was preju- 
dicial to their country. The very massacres of Paris, nay, the 
return of Buonaparte from Egypt, were imputed to the intrigues 
of the English minister ; he was the scape-goat on whom were 
charged as the ultimate cause, all the follies, crimes, and misfor- 
tunes of the Revolution. 

A great part of his owm countrymen, as well as of the French, 
entertained a doubt of the possibility of concluding a peace under 
Mr. Pitt’s auspices ; while those who were most anti-Gallican in 
their opinions, had little wish to see his lofty spirit stoop to the 
task of arranging conditions of treaty on terms so different from 
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T\liat his hopes had once dictated. The worth, temper, and talents 
of his successor, seemed to qualify him to enter into a negotia- 
tion to nhicli the greater part ot the nation was now inclined, 
were it hut for the sake of experimenL 

Buonaparte himself was at this time disposed to peace. It was 
necessary to France, and no less necessary to him, since he other- 


difficulty brought to consent to the eracuation of Egjpt, there 
being every reason to believe that he w as already jwssessed of the 
news of the convention with Menou. At any rate, the French 
cause in Egypt had been almost desperate ever since the battle of 
Alexandria, and the first consul was conscious that in this sacri- 
fice he only resigned that which there was little chance of his 
heing able to keep. It was also stipubted, that the French should 
evacuate Rome and Naples ; a condition of little consequence, os 
they were alwajs able to rcoccupy these countries when their In- 
terest required it The Dutch colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
was to be restored to the Batavian republic, and declared a free 
port. 

In respect of the settlements which the British arms bad con- 
quered, England underwent a punishment not unmerited. The 
conquest of the enemy’s colonies had been greatly too much an 
object of the English Ministry; and thus the national force had 
been frittered away upon acquisitions of comparatively petty iiu- 


oi waiuie, weiuuuw loueteiumeu wiuioul auy equivalent, tlau 
the gallant soldiers, who perished miserably for the sake of these 
sugar-iabuds, been onit^ in one well-concerted expeditiou, to 


stipubted for and guaranteed. Britain restored porto Ferrajo, 
and what other pbces she had occupied in the isle of Elba, or on 
the Italian coast ; but the occupation of Malta for some time 
t^eatened to prove an obstacle to Uic treaty. The English con- 
sidered it as of the last ctmseqamice that this strong isbnd should 
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remain in their possession, and intimated that they regarded the 
pertinacious resistance which the first consul testified to this pro- 
posal, as implying a private and unavowed desire of renewing, at 
some futoe opportunity, liis designs on Egypt, to which Malta 
might he considered as in some measure a key. After much 
discussion, it was at length agreed that the independence of the 
island should he secured hy its being gjirrisoned hy a neutral 
power, and placed under its guarantee and protection. 

The preliminaries of peace were signed 10th October, 1801. 
General Law de Lauriston,^ the school companion and first aide- 
de-camp of Buonaparte, brought them over from Paris to London, 
where they were received Avith the most extravagant joy by the 
populace, to whom novelty is a sufficient recommendation of almost 
any thing. But amidst the better classes, the sensation was much 
divided. There Avas a small but energetic party, led by the cele- 
brated Windham, Avho, adopting the principles of Burke to their 
utmost extent, considered the act of treating Avith a regicide go- 
vernment as indelible meanness, and as a dereliction, on thp part 
of Great Britain, of those principles of legitimacy, upon Avhicli the 
social compact ought to rest. More moderate anti-Gallicans, while 
they regretted that our efforts in favour of the Bourbons had 
been totally unavailing, contended Avith reason, that Ave Avere not 
so closely leagued to their cause as to be bomid to sacrifice our 
own country, in a vain attempt to restore the exiled family to 
the throne of France. This Avas the opinion entertained by Pitt 
himself, and the most judicious among his folloAvers. Lastly, 
there Avas the professed Opposition, who, Avhile rejoicing that Ave 
had been able to obtain peace on any terms, might noAV exult in 
the fulfilment of their predictions of the bad success of the Avar. 
Sheridan summed up Avhat aaus perhaps the most general feeling 
in the country, Avith the observation, that “ it Avas a peace Avhich 
all men Avere glad of, and no man could be proud of.” 

Amiens Avas appointed for the meeting of commissioners, who 
Avere finally to adjust the treaty of pacification, Avhich Avas not 
ended till five months after the preliminaries had been agreed on. 
After this long negotiation, the treaty AA’as at length signed, 25th 
March, 1802. The isle of Malta, according to this agreement, 
AA'as to be occupied by a garrison of Neapolitan troops, while, 
besides Britain and France, Austria, Spain, Russia, and Prussia, 
were to guarantee its neutrality. The Knights of St. John were 
to be the sovereigns, but neither French nor English Avere in fu- 
ture to be members of that order. The harbours Avere to be free 
to the commerce of all nations, and the order Avas to be neutral 
towards all nations save the Algerines and other piratical states. 

Napoleon, had he chosen to examine into the feelings of the 
English, must have seen plainly that this treaty, unAA’illingly ac- 
ceded to by them, and only by AA'aj’ of experiment, was to have a 

1 General LaAT of X/auriston was liom at Pondicherry in 1708 Ho died at 
Paris in 1828. 
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duration long or ehort, m pnworfion to their confidence in, or 
doubt of, lib own good foith. Hw Ambition, and the Uttle scruple 
which he showed in gratifjring it, wa% ho must haye been sensible, 
the terror of Europe 5 and until the fears he had excited were 
disarmed by a tract of peaceful and moderate conduct on his part, 
the suspicions of England must haie been constantly awake, and 
the peace bet» een tlie nations must liaxc been considered as pre- 
carious as an armed truce. Yet tliese considerations could not 
induce liim to lay aside, or even postpone, a train of measures. 


nating influence of that country over her continental neighbours. 

B 3 the treaty of Luneviile, and by that of Tolentmo, the inde- 
pendent existence of the Ctsalpme and Helvetian republics had 


Directory ftas overthromi m France, it uas not lib purpose that 
n directonal form of government should continue to subsist in 
Italy Measures were on tbb account to be taken, to establish in 
that country something resembbng the new consular model 
admted in Pans. 

For this purpose, in the beginning of January, 1802, a conven- 
tion of 450 deputies from tbe Gsalpine states arrived at Lyons, 
(for they vs ere not trusted to deliberate within the limits of their 


u> kiiijv^ ui uiB xuiuiu vuuveuuun, to wiiom Had 


secure, unless Buonaparte should be prevailed upon to fill that 
situation, not, as ituas carefully explained, inliis character of 
head of the French government, bat in hb individual capacity. 
Napoleon graciously inclined to their suit. He infonned them. 
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that he concurred in the modest opinion they had formed, that 
their republic did not at present possess an individual sufficiently 
gifted with talents and impartiality to take charge of their affairs, 
which he should, therefore, retain under his own chief manage- 
ment, while circumstances required him to do so. 

Having thus established his power in Italy as firmly as in 
France, Buonaparte proceeded to take measures for extending his 
dominions in the former comitry and elsewhere. By a treaty with 
Spain, now made public, it appeared that the duchy of Parma was 
to devolve on France, together with the island of Elba, upon the 
death of tlie present duke — an event at no distant date to be ex- 
pected. The Spanish part of the province of Louisiana, in North 
America, was to be ceded to France by the same treaty. Portu- 
gal, too, though the integrity of her dominions had been guaran- 
teed by the preliminaries of the peace with England, had been 
induced, by a treaty kept studiously private from the British 
court, to cede her province of Guiana to France. These stipula- 
tions served to show that there was no quarter of the world in 
which France and her present ruler did not entertain ^^ews of 
aggrandisement, and that questions of national faith would not be 
considered too curiously when they interfered with their purpose. 

While Europe was stunned and astonished at the spirit of con- 
quest and accumulation manifested by this insatiable conqueror, 
France was made aware that he was equally desirous to consoli- 
date and to prolong his power, as to extend it over near and dis- 
tant regions. He was all, and more than all, that sovereign had 
ever been ; but he still wanted the title and the permanence which 
royalty requires. To attain these was no difficult matter, when 
the first consul was the prime mover of each act, whether in the 
Senate or Tribunate ; nor was he long of discovering proper 
agents eager to gratify his wishes. 

Chabot de L’Allier took the lead in the race of adulation. — 
Arising in the Tribunate, he pronounced a long eulogium on Buo- 
naparte, enhancing the gratitude due to the hero by whom France 
had been preserved and restored to victory. He therefore pro- 
posed that the Tribunate should transmit to the Conservative 
Senate a resolution, requesting the Senate to consider the manner 
of bestowing on Napoleon Buonaparte a splendid mark of the 
national gratitude. 

There was no misunderstanding this hint. The motion was 
unanimously adopted, and transmitted to the Convention, to the 
Senate, to the Legislative Body, and to the Consuls. 

The Senate conceived they should best meet the demand now 
made upon them, by electing Napoleon first consul for a second 
space of ten years, to commence when the date of the original 
period, for which he was named by the Constitution, should expire. 

The proposition of the Senate being reduced into the form of a 
decree, was intimated to Buonaparte, but fell short of his wishes ; 
as it assigned to him, however distant it was, a period at which 

von. II. 2 A 
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1)0 must bo removed from nuthority. It is true, that the space of 
Fe\ci)fccii years, to %\h)ch the edict of the Senate proposed to ex* 
lend his power, eeemed to guarantee a very ample duration ; and 
111 point of fact, before the term of its expiry arrived, he was 
prisoner at Saint Helena. But still there was a termination, and 
that nas enough to mortify his ambition. 

He thanked the Senate, therefore, for this fresh mark of tlieir 


to the people one more acceptable to Buonaparte’s ambition, re- 
questing Uieir judgment, whelber the chief consul should retain 
Ills office, not tor ten years longer, but for the term of his bfe. 
By thus juggling, the proposal of the Senate was set aside, and 
that assembly soon found itiviscst to adopt the more liberal sieu’S 
suggested by the consuls, to uhom they returned tlianks, for 
’ . ’ • ' • • ■ i a hint. 

ITjc registers 
d really some 
• ions were re* 

’ government, 
>tion, that the 

ministers iiith whom llie registers were finally deposited, were 


• Montpiill^d, torn »^jjp 4JTt 47C, Jonuni, tom rr p 17 "For six 
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He did not, however, venture to propose to the people another 
innovation, which extended beyond his death the power which 
their liberal gift had continued during his life. A simple decree 
of the Senate assigned to Buonaparte the right of nominating his 
successor, by a testamentary deed. So that Napoleon might call 
his children or relatives to the succession of the empire of France, 
as to a private inheritance ; or, like Alexander, he might leave it 
to the most favoured of his lieutenant-generals. To such a pass 
had the domination of a military chief, for the space of betwixt 
two and three years, reduced the fierce democracy and stubborn 
loyalty of the two tactions, which seemed before that period to 
combat for the possession of France. Napoleon had stooped on 
them both, like the hawk in the fable. 

The period at which we close this chapter was a most import- 
ant one in Napoleon’s life, and seemed a crisis on which his 
fate, and that of France, depended. Britain, his most inveterate 
and most successful enemj’, had seen herself compelled by cir- 
cumstances to resort to the experiment of a doubtful peace, rather 
than continue a war which seemed to be waged without an object. 
The severe checks to national prosperity, which arose from the 
ruined commerce and blockaded ports of France, might now, 
imder the countenance of the first consul, be exchanged for the 
wealth tliat waits upon trade and manufactures. Her navy, of 
which few vestiges were left save the Brest fleet, might now be 
recruited, and resume by degrees that acquaintance with the 
ocean from which they had long been debarred. The restored 
colonies of France might have added to the sources of her na- 
tional wealth, and she might have possessed — what Buonaparte 
on a remarkable occasion declared to be the principal objects he 
desired for her — ships, colonies, and commerce. 

In his personal capacity, the first consul possessed all the power 
which he desired, and a great deal more than, whether his owm. 
or the country’s welfare was regarded, he ought to have wished 
for. His Auctories over the foes of France had, by their mere 
fame, enabled him to make himself master of her freedom. It 
remained to show — not whether Napoleon was a patriot, for to 
that honourable name he had forfeited all title when he first 
usurped unlimited power — ^but whether he was to use the power 
which he had wrongfully acquired, like Trajan or like Domitian. 
His strangely-mingled character showed traits of both these his- 
torical portraits, strongly opposed as they ai’e to each other. Or 
rather, he might seem to be like Socrates in the allegory, alter- 
nately influenced by a good and a malevolent demon ; the former 
marking his course with actions of splendour and dignity ; while 
the latter, mastering human frailty by means of its prevailing 
foible, the love of self, debased the history of a hero, by actions 
and sentiments worthy only of a vulgar tyrant. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Different VUvt entertained htitie EnffUK MinUtert and the Chief 
Consul of the effects of tie Treaty of Amiens — Napoleon, misled 
by the Shouts of a London Mob, misunderstands the Feelinys of 
the People of Great Brttain — Uueontinued encroachments on the 
Independence of Europe-^Itu conduct to Sicitserland — In- 
terferes in their Politics, and sets himself up, uninvited, as 
in iJUir eoMeen»s— JTej enters SiritierfanJ at the head 
of 40,000 men — The patriot, Rediny,dUhands his Forces, and is 
imprisoned — SiCitzenand is compelled to furnish France mth a 
Subsidiary Army of 16,000 Troops — The Chief Consul adopts 
the title of Grand Mediator of the Helretie JRepuhlk. 

The eyes of Europe were now fixed on Buonaparte, a? master 
of the destinies of the civilized world, which his will could either 
maintaui in a state of general peace, or repiunge into all the 
xnisenes of renewedaud more ioTeterate nar. Many hopes were 
entertained, from his eminent personal qualities, that the course 
in which he would direct them might prove as honourable to liim* 
self as happy for tlie nations over whom be now possessed such 
unbounded influence. The shades of his character were either 
lost amid the lustre of his victories, or excused from the necessity 
of his situation. The massacre of Jaffa was little known, was 
acted afar off, and might present itself to memory as an act of 
military seventy, which circumstances might palliate, if not 
excuse. 


bliD, and to preserve it, be bad only to will that it should con- 
tmue ; and the season seemed eminently propitious for taking the 
advice of Cioeas to the King of Epirus, and reposing himself after 
his labours. But he was now beginning to show, that, from the 
tunes of Pyrrhus to Ins own, ambition hu taken more pleasure in 
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little moi’e tlian a year, again renewed the lioiTors of war. We 
shall then resume the internal history of France and her ruler. 

Although the two contracting powers had been able to agi’ee 
upon the special articles of the peace of Amiens, they possessed 
extremely different ideas concei’ning the nature of a state of pa- 
cification in general, and the relations which it establishes be- 
tween two independent states. The English minister, a man of 
the highest personal wortli and probitj', entertained no doubt tliat 
peace was to have its usual effect, of restoring all the ordinary 
amicable intercourse betwixt France and England ; and that, in 
matters concerning their mutual allies, and the state of the Euro- 
pean republic in general, the latter country, on sheathing the 
sword, had retained the right of friendly counsel and remon- 
strance. Mr. Addington could not hope to restore the balance of 
Europe, for which so much blood had been spilled in the 
eighteenth century. The scales and beams of that balance were 
broken into fragments, and lay under the feet of Buonaparte. 
But Britain did not lie prostrate. She stUl grasped in her hand 
the trident of the ocean, and had by no event, in the late contest, 
been i-educed to suxTender the right of remonstrating against vio- 
lence and injustice, and of protecting the feeble, as far as circum- 
stances would still permit. 

But Buonaparte’s idea of the effects of the treaty of Amiens was 
very different. It was, according to his estimation, a treaty, con- 
taining every thing that Britain was entitled to expect on the part 
of herself and her allies, and the accepting of which excluded her 
from all farther right of interference in the affairs of Europe. It 
was like a bounding charter, which restricts the right of the per- 
son to whom it is granted to the precise limits therein described, 
and precludes the possibility of his making either claim or acqui- 
sition beyond them. All Europe, then, was to be at the disposal 
of France, and states created, dissolved, changed and rechanged 
at her pleasure, unless England could lay her finger on the line in 
the treaty of Amiens, which prohibited the proposed measure. 
“ England,” said the Moniteur, in an official tone, “ shall have the 
treaty of Amiens, the whole treaty of Amiens, and nothing but 
the treaty of Amiens !” In this manner the treaty was, so far as 
England was concerned, imderstood to decide, and that in favour 
of France, all questions which could possibly arise in the course 
of future time between the two countries ; while, in ordinary can- 
dour, and in common sense, it could be only considered as settling 
the causes of animosity between the parties, as they existed at 
the date of the pacification. 

The insular situation of England was absurdly alleged as a rea- 
son why she should not interfere m continental politics ; as if the 
relations of states to each other were not the same, whether di- 
vided by an ocean or a line of mountains. The very circumstance 
had been founded upon eloquently and justly by one of her own 
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used by France in the sense of another poet, and made a reason 
for thrusting England out of the European uorld, and allowing 
her no vote in its most important concerns.* 

To such humiliation it was impossible for Britain to submit. It 


about the camaze of Lauriston, and diouting “ Buonaparte for 
ever 1 ” ^d misled the ruler of France into an opinion that peace 
was mdisponsably necessary to Eogiand: for, like other foreign- 
ers, misapprehending the nature of our popular governmeDt, he 
may easily enough have mistaken the cnes of a London mob for 


tugat, be had acquired the provmce of Guiana, so far as it be- 
longed to that power. By another with Spam, he had engrossed 
the Spanish part of Louisiana, and, what was still more ommous, 

’ " Thries 'happy Bntsin. from the Icingdoms rent. 

To ait the Guardian of the Cantment " 

Addison.— S 

* — “ penitus toto dinsos nhe Britannos " 

S. 
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the reversion of tlie duchy of Parma, and of the island of Elba,* 
important as an excellent naval station. 

In the German Diet for settling the indemnities, to he granted 
to the various princes of the empire who had sustained loss of 
territory in consequence of late events, and particularly of the 
treaty of Luneville, the influence of France predominated in a 
manner which threatened entire destruction to that ancient con- 
federation. It may he in general observed, that towns, districts, 
and provinces were dealt from hand to hand like cards at a 
gaming-table ; and the powers of Europe once moi’e, after the 
partition of Poland, saw with scandal the government of freemen 
transferred from hand to hand, without regard to their mshes, 
aptitudes, and habits, any mor.e than those of cattle. This evil 
imitation of an evil precedent was fraught with mischief, as 
breaking every tie of affection betwixt the governor and governed, 
and loosening all attachments which bind subjects to their rulers, 
excepting those springing from force on the one side, and neces- 
sity on the other. 

In this transfer of territories and jurisdictions, the King of 
Prussia obtained a valuable compensation for the Duchy of Cleves, 
and other provinces transferred to France, as lying on the left 
bank of the Rhine.^ The neutrality of that monarch had been of 
the last service to France dui’ing her late bloody campaigns, and 
was now to be compensated. The smaller princes of the empire, 
especially those on the right bank of the Rhine, who had virtually 
placed themselves under the patronage of France, were also gra- 
tified with large allotments of ten-itory ; whilst Austria, whose 
pertinacious opposition was well remembered, was considered as 
yet retaining too high pretensions to power and independence, 
and her indemnities were as much limited as those of the friends 
of France were extended. 

The various advantages and accessions of power and influence 
which we have hitherto alluded to, as attained by France, were 
chiefly gained by address in treating, and diplomatic skill. But 
shortly after the treaty of Amiens had been signed, Buonaparte 
manifested to the Avorld, that where intrigue was unsuccessful, 
his sword was as ready as ever to support and extend his aggres- 
sions. 

The attack of the Directory on the Swiss Cantons had been 
always considered as a coarse and gross violation of the law of 
nations, and was regarded as such by Buonaparte himself. But 
be failed not to maintain the military possession of Switzerland 
by the French troops ; nor, however indignant under the down- 
fall of her ancient fame and present liberties, was it possible for 
that counti-y to offer any resistance, without the certainty of total 
destruction. 


* Sec Animal Ees^stcr, vol. xliv., p. 608. 

* Jomiiii, tom. xv., p. 25; Annual Register, vol. xlir., p. 640. 
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T}ie eleventh article of the treaty of Luncvillc seemed to afford 
the Swiss a prospect of escaping from this tliraldom, hut it nas 
in words only. That treaty was declared to extend to the B-sta- 
vian, Helvetic, Cisalpine, and LigmiaQ Republics. “ The con- 
tracting parties guarantee the indtftndenee of the said republics,” 
continues the treaty, “and the right of the people who inhabit 
them to adopt what form of government they please.” ' We have 
seen how far the Cisalpine republic profited by this declaration 
of independence; the proceedings respecting Switzerland were 
much more glaring. 

There was a political difference of opinion in the Swis Can- 
tons, concerning the form of government to be adopted by them ; 
and the question was solemnly agitated in a diet held at Berne. 
The majority inclined for a constitution framed on the principle 


obtaining the countenance of France, m order to the free enjoy- 
ment of the constitution which his countrsToen had chosen, and 
betook himself to Paris to solicit Buonaparte’s consent to it. This 


Swiss had so long lived in fre^oin, happmess, and honour. Buo- 
naparte congrat^ted them on the wisdom of their choice. It 
was, indeed, sure to meet hb approbation, for it was completely 
subversive of all the Old laws and forms, and so might receive 
any modification which hb poh<^' should dictate, and it was to he 
administered of course by men, who, having risen under his in- 
fluence, must necessanly be pliant to his will. Having made his 


AqousI ItepBter,^T4d zlui , p. 273. 
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positions enough to he found in n proclaraatlon addressed by one 
independent nation to another. But nhat follows is still more 


is true, I had resolved not to intermeddle with your affairs, hav- 
ing always found that jour various governments have applied to 
me for advice which they never meant to follow, and have some- 
times made a bad use ^ my name to favour their own private 
interests and passions. But I neither can, nor ought to remain 
insensible to the distress of which I see jou the prey. I recall 


exercise the most arbitrary power over a free and independent 
people, is equally remarkable at the close of the manifesto The 
proclamation commands, that a deputation be sent to Paris, to 
consult with the chief consul ; and concludes with an assertion 
of Buonaparte’s “ right to expect that no city, community, or 


points. 

an 

pe 

The viei ui ocuweiii: also Uissoiveu itselt m consequence of the 
interference, as they stated,* of an armed force of foreigners, 
whom it was impossible, in the exhausted state of the country, to 
oppose 

Sivitzertand was thus, once more, occupied by French soldiers. 
The patriots, who had dirtingnished themselves in asserting her 
rights, were sought after and imprisoned. Aloys Reding was 


mauds of your master.” He was imprisoned in the castle of Aars- 
hourg* 
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envoy (Sir. Moore) to the diet of Schweitz, to inquire by wliat 
means she could give assistance to tlieir claims of independence; 
but ere his arrival, the Operations of Ney had rendered all far- 
ther resistance imposriblc. A remonstrance was also made by 
England to the French Government upon this unprovoked aggres- 
sion on the liberties of an independent people ’ But it remained 
unanswered and unnoticed, unless in the pages of the Monlttur, 
where the pretensions of Britain to interfere vntli the affairs of 
the Continent, wore held up to ridicule and pontempt. After 
this period, Buonaparte adopted, and continued to bear, the title 
of Grand Mediator of the Helvetian Republic, in token, doubt- 
less, of the right which he liad assumed, and effectually exer- 
cised, of luterfering in their affairs whenever it suited him to 
do so.* 

• ^For Lori^Hawkeiborr’* oete-TCTbal to JJ Otto, Oct IfV 1802, together 
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Buonaparte’s letter to general paoli. 

[Seep. 9.] 

Gkneral, , . , , . 

1 was Lorn when our country was perishing. Thirty thousand Irciiehnicn, 
vomited on our coasts, drowning the throne of liberty in streams of blood 
such was the odious spectacle which first presented itself to my sight. 

The cries of the dying, the groans of the oppressed, the tears of despair, were 
the companions of my infancy. 

You quitted our island, and with you disappeared the hope of happiness. 
Slavery was the reward of our submission ; weighed down under the triple 
chain of the soldier, the iegislator, and the collector of imposts, our country- 
men live despised— despised by those who have the forces of the administra- 
tion in their hands. Is not this the severest of suffering for those who have 
the slightest elevation of sentiment? Can the wretched Peruvian, groaning 
under the tortures of the rapacious Spaniard, experience a vexation more 
gailing? 

The traitors to our country— the wretches whom the thirst of sordid gain has 
corrupted— to justify themselves, have circulated calumnies against the national 
government, and against you in particular. Writers, adopting them as truths, 
transmit them to posterity. 

While reading them, my biood has boiled with indignation ; and at length I 
have resolved to disperse these delusions, the offspring of ignorance. An early 
study of the French language, long observation, and documents draivn from 
the portfolios of the patriots, have led me to promise myself some success. 

I wish to compare your government of our country with the present one. I 
wish to brand with infamy the men who have betrayed the common cause. I 
wish to summon before the tribunal of public opinion the men now in power — 
to set forth their vexatious proceedings, expose their secret intrigues, and, if 
possible, interest the present minister* in the deplorable situation we are 
now in. 

If my fortune had permitted me to live in the capital, I should doubtless 
have found out other means of making known the wrongs of my country : but, 
obliged to serve in the army, I find myself compelled to resort to this, the only 
means of publicity ; for, as to private memorials, they would either not reach 
those for whom they were intended, or, stifled by the clamour of interested 
individuals, they would only occasion the ruin of the author. 

_ Still young, my undertaking may be a rash one ; hut a love of trutli, my na- 
tive land, and fellow-countrymen— that'enthusiasm, with which the prospect 
of an amelioration in our state always inspires me, jvill he mj support. If you, 
general, condescend to approve of a labour, of which your deeds will form so 
large a portion— if you condescend to encourage the efforts of a young man, 
vyliom you have Icnown from the hour of his birth, and whose parents were 
always attached to the good cause, 1 shall dare to augur favourably of my 
success. 

I at one time indulged a hope, that I should have been able to go to London, 
to express to you in person the sentiments you have given birth to in my bo- 
som, and to converse together on the misfortunes of our country ; hut the dis- 
tance is an obstacle. The day, perhaps, will arrive, when I shall he able to 
overcome it.- 


* M. Neckcr, 
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M. Paoli had dreamed of heing a Solon, but had been unsuccessful in his 
imitation. He had placed every thing in the hands of the people or their re- 
presentatives, so that it was impossiwe even to exist without pleasing them. 
A str.ange error which places under the control of a brutal and mercenary 
plebeian, the man who alone, by his education, his illustrious birth, and his 
fortune, is formed for governing. In the long run, so palpable a dereliction of 
reason cannot fail to bring on the ruin and dissolution of the body-politic, after 
having exposed it to every species of suffering. 

You succeeded to vourivish. M. Paoli, constantly surrounded by enthusi- 
astic and hot-headed persons, never imagined that there could be any other 
passion than the devotion to liberty and independence. Finding that you had 
some knowledge of France, he did not trouble himself to do rnore than take 
your own word for your moral principles. He got you appointed to treat at 
Versailles respecting the accommodation which was negotiating under the me- 
diation of the cabinet. M. de Choiseul saw you, and knew you ; minds of a cer- 
tain stamp are speedily appreciated. In a short time, in’ place of being the 
representative of a free people, you transformed yourself into the clerk of a 
minister ; you communicated to him the instructions, the plans, the secrets of 
the Cabinet of Corsica. 

This conduct, which is considered here- as base and atrocious, appears tome 
quite natural ; but this is because, in all sorts of affairs, we should understand 
one another, and reason with cooliic.ss. 

The prude censures the coquette, and is laughed at by her in return ; — this, 
in a few words, is your histoiy. The man of principle judges you harshly, but 
you do not believe that there is a man of principle. The common people, who are 
always led away by virtuous demagogues, cannot be appreciated by you, who 
do not believe in virtue. You cannot be condemned but by your own.princi- 
ples, like a criminal by the laws ; but those ivho know the refinement of your 
principles, find nothing in your conduct but ivhat is very simple. This brings 
us back, then, to what we have already said, that, in all sorts of affairs, the 
first thing requisite is to understand one another, and then argue coolly. You 
are also protected by a sort of sub-defence, not less effectual, for you do not 
aspire to the reputation of a Cato or a Catinat. It*is sufficient for you to re- 
semble a certain class ; and, among this certain class, it is agreed that ho who 
may get money, and does not profit by the opportunity, is a ninny ; for money 
procures all the pleasures of sense, and the pleasures of sense are the only 
pleasures. Now, M. de Choiseul, who was vciV liberal, made it impossible for 
you to resist him — particularly as your ridiculous country paid you for your 
services, according to her l.aughable custom, by the honour of serving her. 

The treaty of Compiegne being concluded, M. do Chauvelin and twenty-four 
battalions landed on our shores. M. de Choiseul, to -whom the celerity of the 
expedition was most important, had uneasiness on the subject, which, in his 
confidential communications, he could not disguise from you. You sug- 
gested that he should send you therewith a few millions. As Philip took cities 
with his Mule, you promised to make every thing yield to him without opposi- 
tion. No sooner said than done— and there you are, recrossing the sea, throw- 
ing off the mask, and, with money and your commission in your hand, opening 
negotiations with those whom you thought would be most easily gained over. 

Never imagining that a Corsican could prefer himself to his country, the Ca- 
binet of Corsica liad intrusted you with her interests. Never dreaming, for 
your part, that any man would hot prefer money and himself to his country, 
you sold yourself and hoped to buy every body. Profound moralist as you 
were, you knew how much the enthusiasm of each indiiidual was worth ; some 
pounds of gold, more or less, formed, in your eyes, all the shades which diver- 
sify character. 

You are mistaken, however:— the weak-minded were cert.ainly shaken, but 
they were terrified by the horrible idea of mangling the bosom of their country. 
They thought they saw theirfathers. their brothers, theirfriends, whoperished 
in defending her, r.aise their heads from the tomb to load them with curses. 
These ridiculous prejudices were strong enough to stop you in your career ; you 
lamented having to do with a people so childish in its notions. But, sir, this 
refinement of sentiment is not bestowedon the multitude ; and, therefore, they 
live in poverty and ivrctchcdness ; while a man who has got proper notions, tf 
circumstances favour him ever so little, knows the way to nse very speedily. 
This is pretty exactly the moral of yonrstorv. 

When you made your report of the obstacles which prevented you from rc.al- 
izing your promises, you proposed that the Royal Corsican regiment should be 
bought. You hoped that its example would enlighten our too simple and ho- 
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possible to coTTopf, ■were of such a stamp, that tbo empire of tbo French could 
only be established on their total destruction. Alas ! this plan was but too 
punctually executed. Some perished, victims of crimes unjustly imputed to 
them ; othei-s, betr.'^ed by their own hospitality, and by their own confidence, 
expiated on the seafibld the siRlis and tears into which they had been surj)riBcd 
by dissimulation. A great number, crowded by Narbonne-Fridzelar into the 
town of Toulon, poisoned by unwholesome food, tortured by their chains, and 
sinking under the most barbarous treatment, lived a short time in their misery, 
merely to see death slowly approaching. 0 God, witness of their innocence, 
why didst thou not become their avenger? 

In the midst of this general calamity, in the midst of the groans and lamen- 
tations of this unfortunate people, you, however, began to enjoy the fruit of 
your labours — honours,. dignities, pensions, all were sliowered upon you. Your 
prosperity would have advanecd still more rapidly, had not Du Darri over- 
thrown M. de Choiseul, and deprived you of a proteetor, who duly appreciated 
your services. This blow did not discourage you ; you turned ^our attention 
to the bureaux; you merely felt the necessity of greater assiduity. This flat- 
tered the persons in office, your services were so notorious. All your wishes 
were granted. Not content with the lake of Biguglia, you dcm.anded a part of 
the lands of many communities. Why, it is said, did you wish to deprive them 
of these lands ? 1 ask, in my turn, what regard ought you to have for a nation 
by whom you knew yourself to be detested? 

Your favourite project was, to divide the island among ten Barons. How ! 
not satisfied with having assisted in forging the chains with which your country 
was bound, you wished still further to subject her to the absurd feudal govern- 
ment ! But I commend you for having done as much barm to the Corsicans as 
you possibly could. You were at war with them ; and, in war, to do evil for 
one’s OUT! advantage, is a first principle. 

But let us pass over all these paltry matters— let us come to the present mo- 
ment, and conclude a letter, which, from its frightful length, cannot fail to 
fatigue you. 

The state of affairs in France prognosticated extraordinary events. You be- 
came alarmed for the efi'ect of them in Corsica. The same madness with 
which we were possessed before the war, began, to your great scandal, to in- 
fect that amiable people. You comprehended the consequences : for, if noble 
sentiments were to gain an ascendency in public opinion, you would become no 
better than a traitor, instead of being a man of prudence and good sense. 
What was still worse, if ever noble sentiments were again to stir the blood of 
our ardent countrymen, and if ever a national government were to be the re- 
sult of such sentiments, what would become of you? Your own conscience 
then began to terrify you. Restless, however, and unhappy as you were, you 
did not yield to your conscience. You resolved to risk everything for every 
tiling— but you played your game skilfully. You married, to strengthen your 
interest. A respectable man, who, relying on your word, had given his sister 
to your nephew, found himself abused. Your nephew, whose patrimony you 
bad sw'alloived up in order to increase an inheritance which was to have been 
bis own, was reduced to poverty, with a numerous family. 

Having arranged your domestic affairs, you cast your eyes over the country. 
You saw it smoking with the blood of its martyrs, heaped with numerous vic- 
tims, and, at every step, inspiring only ideas of vengeance. But you savr the 
ruffian soldier, the insolent pettifogger, the greedy tax-gatherer, lord it without 
contradiction ; and the Corsican, groaning under the weight of triple chains, 
neither daring to think of what he was, nor to reflect on what he still might be. 
You said to yourself, in the joy of your heart, " Things go on well, and the only 
thing is to keeji them so.” And straightw'ay you leagued yourself with the 
soldier, the pettifogger, and the tax-gatherer. The only point now to be at- 
tended to was, to procure deputies who should be animated by congenial sen- 
timents; for, as to yourself you could never suppose that a nation which was 
your enemy would choose you for her representative. But you necessarily 
changed your opinion, when the letters of convocation, by an absurdity which 
was perhaps the result of design, determined that the deputy from the nobility 
should be apjiointed by an assembly composed of only twenty-two persons. All 
that was necessary was to obtain twelve votes. Your associates in the higher 
council laboured with activity. Threats, promises, caresses, money, all were 
put in action. You succeeded. Your friends were not so snccessful among the 
Commons. The first president failed; and two men of exalted ideas — the one 
the son, the brother, the nephew, of the most zealous defenders of the common 
cause-the other a person who had seen Sionville and Narbonne, and wlicse 
VOL. II. 2 B 
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Corsica is united to France, Paoli recalled ; and in an instant the prospect 
changes, and opens to your view a course of events which you could not have 
dared to hope for. 

I heg your pardon, sir; I took up my pen to defend you ; hut my heart re- 
volts against so uniform a system of treason and atrocity. What ! did you, a 
son of the same country, never feel any thing for her ? What ! did your heart 
experience no emotion at the sight of the rocks, the trees, the houses, tlie 
spots which were ‘the scenes of yonr infant amusements? When you came 
into the world, your country nourished you with her fruits ; when you came to 
the years of reason, she placed her hopes in yon ; she honoured you with her 
confidence ; she' said to you, “ My son, you see the wretched state to which I 
am reduced by the injustice of men ; — through my native vigour, I am recover- 
ing a degree of strength which promises me a speedy and infallible recovery ; 
but I am again threatened! Ply, my son, hasten to Versailles; inform the 
great king of every thing, dissipate his suspicions, request his friendship.” 

Well! a little gold made you betray her confidence; and forthwith, for a 
little gold, you were seen, like a parricide, tearing open her bosom. Ah, sir, 
I am far from wishing you ill; but there is an avenging conscience ! Your 
countrymen, to whom you are an object of horror, will enlighten France as to 
your character. The wealth, the pensions, the fruits of your treasons, will be 
taken from you. In the decrepitude of old age and poverty, in the frightful 
solitude of wickedness, you will live long enough to become a prey to the tor- 
ments of conscience, ihe father will point you out to his son, the master to 
his pupil, saying, “ Young people, learn to respect your country, virtue, fidelity, 
and humanity.’* 

And you, respectable and unhappy woman, whose youth, beauty, and inno- 
cence were vilely prostituted, does your pure and chaste heart beat under a 
hand so criminal? In those moments in which nature gives the alarm to love, 
when, withdrawn from the chimeras of life, unmingled pleasures succeed each 
other with rapidity, when the mind, expanded by the fire of sentiment, enjoys 
only the pleasure of causing enjoyment, and feels only the pleasure of exciting 
feeling, — in those moments you press to your heart, you become identified with 
that cold and selfish man, who has never deviated from his character, and 
who, in the course of sixty years, has never known any thing but the care of 
his own interest, an instinctive love of destruction, the most infamous avarice, 
the base pleasures of sense ! By and by, the glare of honours, the trappings of 
riches, will disappear ; you will be loaded with general contempt. Will you 
seek, in the bosom of him who is the author of your woes, a consolation indis- 
pensable to your gentle and affectionate mind? Will you endeavour to find in 
his eyes tears to mingle with yours? Will your failing hand, placed on his 
bosom, seek to find an agitation like that in your own? Alas, if you surprise 
him in tears, they will be those of remorse ; if his bosom heave, it will be with 
the convulsions of the wretch who dies abhorring nature, himself, and the 
hand that guides him. 

OLaraeth! 0 Hobespierre ! OPdtion! O Volney! OMirabeau! 0 Bar- 
nave I 0 Bailly ! O La Fayette ! this is the man who dares to seat himself by 
your side! Dropping with the blood of his brethren, stained by every sort of 
vice, he presents nimself with confidence in the dress of a general, the reward 
of his crimes ! He dares to call himself the representative of the nation — he 
who sold 'her— and you suffer it ! He dares to raise his eyes, and listen to your 
discourse, and you suffer it ! Is it the voice of the people that sent him ? He 
never had more than the voice of twelve nobles. Ajaccio, Bastia, and most of 
the districts, have done that to his effigy which they would have been very glad 
to do to his person. 

But you, who are induced, by the error of the moment, or perh.ips temporary 
abuses, to oppose any fresh changes, will you tolerate a traitor? a man who, 
under the cool exterior of a man of sense, conceals the avidity of a lacquey ? 
I cannot imagine it. You will bo the first to drive him away with ignominy, as 
soon as you are aware of the string of atrocities of which he has been the au- 
thor. 

I have the honour, &c. 

BcO.XAPAnTE, 

From my closcl at Millcli, 

23d January, 1790. 
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ejes to the want of skill amonR your leaders, and put no faith in their calcula- 
tions. Of all counsellors, self-love is the most dangerous. You are naturally 
impetuous : they are leading 3'on to your destruction, by the self-same means 
which have ruined so many nations— by inflaming your vanity. You possess 
considerable wealth, and a large population— these they exaggerate. You 
have rendered signal services to the cause of liberty— of these they remind you, 
without, at the same time, pointing out to you, that the genius of the republic 
was at that time with you, that it has now abandoned you. 

Your army, you say, is at Aix with a large train of artillerv, and skilful 
generals; well, do what it may, I tell you it will he beaten. You had three 
thousand six hundred men— a full half is dispersed. Marseilles, and a few 
refugees from the department, may offer you four thousand : that is the utmost. 
You will then have between five and six'thousand troop.s, without unit)', with- 
out order, without discipline. 

Y'ou have, you say, good generals. I do not know them, and sluall not, 
therefore, dispute their abilities; but they will be absorbed in details, they 
will not be seconded by the subalterns, they will be unable to do any thing to 
maint.ain the reputation they may possess; for it would require at least two 
months to get their army into tolerable discipline ; and in four days Cartaux 
will have pa.sscd the Durance — .and with what soldiers? Why, with'the excel- 
lent lipht troop of the Allobrogcs, the old regiment of Burgundy, and the bravo 
battalion of theCoted'Or (which h.asbecn a hundred times victorious in battle,) 
and si.x or seven other corps, all disciplined soldiers, encouraged by their suc- 
ce.sses on the frontiers, and apainsl your army ! You have some twenty-four 
poumlcr.s, and eighteen pounders, and you fancy yourselves iinprcgn.able. In 
this you but follow the vulgar opinion ; but military men will tell you, and fatal 
experience is about to convince you, that pood four-poumlers and eight-poun- 
ders are preferable on many accounts to pieces of heavy calibre ! You have 
cannoneers of the new levy- vour adversaries have gunners from regiihents of 
the line, the best masters of their art in all Europe ! 

What will your army do if it coucentr.ates itself at Aix? It is lost. It is an 
axiom in the military art, that the army which remains in it.s intrcnchmcnts 
is beaten : experience and theory agree upon this point ; and the w,alls of Aix 
arc not equal to the worst field-intrenchmcnt, cspcci.ally if you hear in mind 
their extent, and the houses which skirt tiicm on the exterior within pistol- 
shot. Be you well assured then tlmt this course, which to you appears tho 
best, is the very worst. Besides, what me.ans will you possess of supplying tho 
town, in so short a time, with every kind of provisions ? Will your army offer 
battle? Whv, it is the wc.aker in'iiumbcrs— it has no cavalry— its artillery is 
less adapted for the field— it would be broken, and from that moment defeated 
without resource, for the cavalry would prevent it from rallyinp. 

Expect, then, to see the w.arc.anied into the Marseilles territory. There a 
tolerably powerful party is for the Itepublic ; this will be the moment for the 
struggle’; the junclioii will be made ; and vour city, the centre of the commerce 
of the I.evant, the eiiltrjnil of the south of liurope,’ is lo-it! Becollect the recent 
<‘xmnp!e of I, isle,' and the barbarous laws of war. 

What Infatuation has .all at once pos'cs-ed your townsmen? What fatal 
blindness is lending them to their ruin? Hoiv ran Ibev fancy themselves 
powerful enough to oppo-e the whole Hepiiblic? Even should they compel 
this army to fall back ui«on Avignon, ran they doubt that, in a few d.-iys, fresh 
tnxpps wiinld come to sujiplv the place of the former? The Ilejiubhe, which 
givi s the law to Europe, wilf she receive it from .Marseilk-s? 

I'liiled with Boiirdeaux, l.votis, Montpellier, Mimes, tlreunlde. the Jura, the 
Eure, the Calvados, ycr.i undertook .a revolution. You had a probal llily of 
success : those w ho tfiurred you on might be ill inlentiont d men ; hut you srere 
nn imposing mass of strength. On the contrary, now that l.yon*. Ninios, 
Montpellier, Bourdt .siix. the Jura, the Eure, Orcmilde, C’nt n. ha> e ncci pt< d tho 
coiistuiitem ;— now that ,\'ignon. Tnra»con, .\iles. have submiltid. ceknow- 
ledge ti’.al in obstinacy there is folly. The f.'.rt is, that si'U are undt r the infill- 
enee ef indishhial* seho, /..irh.7 mv proys-rbr e.t' fAeir ctr/i to {lmJ: i\ftrr, arc 
insolvmg Sou in tin ir ruin. 

Vour array will be ccimjwsrd of the 1 h st-condilloneil. the riches! portion of 
sour city: f.-r the bans. Culottes could but !«• t'-o < .•'.•ily tuiiiis! r.criiot ycj. 
You .are nb .at. it.en. to ri»l; the r.T.V of sour youthful jM'pahsti 'n, y oneg men 
.".ocu'K'Uit-.! to hold the cotr.rrn icral bxl.sfnci' of the rr-sut .m. 'and t .'.rich 


t A small tow ri in the dvp.srttrrrnt s-.f Vaurlnse. f.inr k rgues rust e f ,ts igr'on, 
basing rri.s'.id Caitxax's army, s>at cairrcil by miauit, vi :h July, ID'A. — b 
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'' You liRvo reminded me of one fact, tlie assniiU of Lisle. I do not iiistify it, 
Lut will explain to you how it happened. The inhabitants killed the trum- 
peter who was sent to them ; they resisted without the slightest chance of suc- 
cess ; the touTi was taken hy assault ; the soldiers entered it amidst fire and 
slaughter; it was impossible to restrain them, and fury did the rest. 

Those soldiers whom you call brigands, arc our best trooi)3, and most dis- 
ciplined battalions : their reputation is above calumny. 

Dubois-Craned and Alhitte, constant friendsof the people, have never de^^ated 
from the right line. Certainly they .ne “ wicked men ” in the eyes of the bad : 
but Condorcet, Brissot, Barbaroux, were also " wicked men," so long ns tliey 
remained uncontaminated. It will ever be the fate of the good to be ifi-spokoh 
of by the worthless. You imagine they show you no mercy; on the contrary, 
they are treating you like wayward children. Do you think, if they had been 
otherwise disposed, that the merchants of Marseilles would have been suffered 
to withdraw the goods which they had at Benucaire ? They could have seques- 
tered them till the war was over. They were unwilling to do so ; and, thanks 
to them, you can now return quietly to your homes. 

You call Cartaux an assassin. Well ! let me tell you, that that general takes 
the greatest pains to preserve order and discipline ; witness his conduct at St. 
Esprit and at Avignon. He ordered a sergeant to prison because ho had vio- 
lated the asylum of a citizen who concealed one of your soldiers. In the eyes 
of the general, this sergeant was culpable for having entered, without direct 
orders, a private dwelling. Some people of Avignon were punished for point- 
ing out a house as belonging to an aristocrat. A prosecution is now going on 
against a soldier, on a charge of theft. On the contrary, your army killed, 
as.sassinated more than thirty persons, violated the asylums of families, and 
filled the prisons with citizens, on the vague pretence that they were hrigands. 

Do not be in alarm about the army. It esteems Marseilles, because it knows 
that no town has made so many sacrifices for the public good. You have 
eighteen thousand men on the frontier ; and you have not spared yourselves 
under any circumstances. Shake off, then, the’ yoke of the few aristocrats who 
govern you ; return to sounder principles, and you will have no truer friend 
than the army. 

Srarseillese.— Ah 1 your army ! It has greatly degenerated from the army of 
1789. That army would not take up arms against the nation. Yours should 
imitate so worthy an example, and not turn their arms against their fellow- 
citizens. 

Militaire. — With such principles. La Vendee would now have planted the 
white flag on the again reared walls of the Bastile, and the Camp of Jalte been 
dominant at Marseilles. 

STarseilUse. — La Vendee is anxious for a king— a counter-revolution; the 
war of La Vendie, of the camp of Jalfes, is that of fanaticism, of despotism. 
Ours, on the contrary, is that of true Republicans, friends of the laws, of order ; 
enemies of anarchy and of bad men. Is not ours the tri-coloured flag? and 
what interest could we have in wishing for slavery? 

Militaire.~l well know that the people of Marseilles differ widely from those 
of La Vendde as to the subject of counter-revolution. The people of La Vendde 
are robust and healthy ; tlie people of Marseilles weak and sickly. They stand 
in need of honey, to induce them to swallow the pill ; to establish among them 
the new doctrine, they must be deceived. But after four years of revolution, 
after so many plots, and counterplots, and conspiracies, ail the perversity of 
human nature has been developed under all its different aspects, and bad men 
have perfected their subtlety. You have, you say, the tri-coloured flag? Paoli 
also hoisted it in Corsica to have time to deceive the people, to crush the true 
friends of liberty, to entice his countrymen to join him in his ambitious and 
criminal projects ; he hoisted the tri-coloured flag, and he nevertheless fired 
upon the vessels of the Republic, and drove our troops from the fortresses ; he 
disarmed all the detachments he could surprise ; he collected forces to drive 
the garrison from the island; he plundered the magazines, selling at a low 

E rice every thing found within them, to secure money to carry on his revolt ; 

e confiscated the property of the wealthiest families, because they were at- 
tached to the unity of the Republic; he got himself appointed generalissimo , 
and he declared all those who should continue in our armies enemies of their 
country. Before this, he had caused the failure of the expedition to Sardinia : 
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the world is a desert, where I remain an isolated heinft, without enjoying the 
sweets of confidence. Thou hast deprived me of more than my soul ; thou art 
the only thought of my life. If I am tired of the troubles of business — if I dread 
the result— if mankind disgust me— if I am ready to corse this life — I place my 
hand upon my heart— there thy portrait beats — I look at it, and love becomes 
to me absolute happiness ; all is smiling, save the time when I am separated 
from my beloved. 

“By what is it that thou hast been able to captivate all my faculties, and to 
concentrate in thyself my moral existence? It is a magic, my sweet love, which 
will finish only with my life. To live for Josephine— there is the history of my 
life. I am trying to reach thee — I am dying to be near thee. Fool that I am, 
1 do not perceive that 1 increase the distance between us. What lands, what 
countries separate ns ! What a time before you read these weak expressions 
of a troubled soul in which you reign ! Ah ! my adorable wife ! I know not 
what fate awaits me, but if it keep me much longer from thee, it will be insup- 
portable — my courage will not go so far. There was a time when I was proud 
of my courage ; and sometimes, when contemplating on the ills that man could 
do me, on the fate which destiny could reserve for me, I fixed my eyes stead- 
fastly on the most unheard-of misfortunes without a frown, without alarm. 
But now, the idea that my Josephine may be unwell, the idea that she may bo 
ill, and, above all, the cruel, the fatal thought, that she may love mo less, 
withers my soul, stops my blood, renders me sad, cast down, and leaves me 
not even the courage of fury and despair. Formerly I used often to say to my- 
self, men cannot hurt him who can die without regret ; but now, to die without 
being loved by thee, to die without that certainty, is the torment of hell ; it is 
the lively and striking image of absolute annihilation — I feel as if I were stifled, 
lly incomparable companion, thou whom fate has destined to make along with 
mo the painful journey of life, the day on which I shall cease to possess thy 
heart will be the day on which parched nature wilt be to me without warmth 
or vegetation. 

“ I stop, my sweet love, my soul is sad— my body is fatigued— my head is 
giddy— men disgust me — I ought to hate them— they separate me from my 
beloved. 

“ I am at Port Jlaurice, near Oneille ; to-morrow I shall be at Albonga ; the 
two armies are in motion— Wo are endeavouring to deceive each other — Victory 
to the most skilful ! I am pretty well satisfied with Beaulieu — If he alarm me 
much, he is a better man than his predecessor. I shall beat him I hope in 
good style. Do not bo uneasy- love me as your eyes— but that is not enough — 
as yourself, more than yourself, than your thought, your mind, your sight, vour 
all. Sweet love, forgive me — I am sinking. Nature is weak for him who feels 
strongly, for him whom you love ! ! " 


( 2 .) 


“ Alhenpn, IGtU Germinal, [April G.) _ 
“ [It is one hour after midnight. They have just brought mo a letter. It is 
sad— my soul is affected by it : It is the death of Cliauvct. He was commissary- 
in-ebief of the army. You h.avc seen him sometimes with Barras. My love, 
I feel the want of consolation that is to be obtained bv writing to thee— to thee 
alone!— Clmuvet is dead! He w.as attached to me. Ho has rendered essential 
services to his country. His last words were, tliat he was setting off to join 
me. Soul of my existence ! write to me by every courier, otherwise I cannot 
live. I am here very much occupied ; Beaulieu moves his army. We are in 
sight. I am a little fatigued ; I am every day on horsebtick. Adicn, adieu, 
adieu. I am going to sleep. Sleep consoles me— it plaees me at thy side. But 
al.as ! on waking, I find myself three hundred leagues from thee !" 


(3.) 


“ Alhenm, 10 Germinal, (April 8.) 

" My brother [Joseph] is hero. He has heard of my marriage with pleasure. 
He is most anxious to know thee. I am trying to decide him to go to Paris. 
His uife has been brought to bed of a girl. * He sends you a present of a box 
of Genoese sugar-jdums. You will receive some oranges, perfumes, and 
orange-flower water, which 1 send you. Juuot and 5iurat present you their 
respects."] 
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(Iticlqncfc'n je me «11* je m nllnniie wns nJmn ilej.i die cst pucric die part 
die c't panic, die c»t pentclrc ilcj.'in Hon— vninc iinnsiii.alion— In ei ilnn? loti 
lit »fiifTmntc. plu» lidle, plin intcrcviiitc pUnminmlilc tn o palle ot tc.i vrnx 
sonl phi« Ian^:<li^‘^an^ m.ain tpiaml fcmtu pin rio? f-i tin ile tintu deux dcvoil 
ctrc lualadc no doit it pa^ drc nioi, plus rolniMe et jdu* couruKcux jcii'se bu- 
porlc In lunlndic plus fadleincnl lado»tinoc c".t crucllc olio me fmppedaii'i toi. 

CO rpii nio eoiijolo qud.jue foit c c.'t dc peii'cr qii II depend du fort de tc 
rondo mnlndo nnai? im il no depend de perfonne dc in oldisor a tc nirvivre. 

dniiB tn icttrc' tun l>otmc ninle nic foiti dr me dire quo tti c’-t coiivninouc <|Uo 
je t niinc nu dda dc cc qn il cft pn<-..ildc d Imaninor. quo In cs perfunde quo 
toils mes iimatis to font coiisncroit quo jamais il nc >r pn«so unc lietirc snus 
peiifcr a toi. quo jamais il ne m cs t voim duns I iiioc do poiiser a unc nutro 
toinincqu dies font toutesa mes joux janspraco fans beanie ct .»anso.sprit quo 
toi toi tonic cntiorc idle (|uc Jc tc vois tcllc quo In esl ]W)nvoil me Jilairc ct 
absorber Ionics les facnltes dc moii nine qnc in cn a tonebe tonic 1 clcadnc 
qnc mon coair ti a point de rc|dis qnc tn no vote, )Hiint dc iiensecs qni nc Ic 
font fnlmrdonncs, qnc mes forces mes bras mon’ esprit font lonl a toi, (pic mon 
amc cst dans ton corps, ct quo Ic Jour on In nnrois ebanpe on on tu cc.sserois 
dc vivre fcroit celni dc mn inort, quo la n.atnrc, la Icrrc n cst belle a mes jenx 
quo parccquc tn 1 babito — fl tn ne crois pas tout eda fi ton attic ii’oii cst pas 
coavainciic pcaetreo, lu m alllipc, tn tic m aiinc pas — il cst tin ilulde mapiic- 

tif|uc ciitre It s penotincs qni » ainicnt tn sais bicn qnc jamais jc nc iionr- 

rois tc voir un nmanl encore inoins t cn oifrir nn, liii dedifrois Ic ca-ur ct Ic 
voir Fcroit jwur moi la nicinc cliosc ct puis si jc f porter la main sur la per- 
fonne .sncrcc — non jo tic rostral jamais mnis Jc Borlcrols d nac vie on cc qni 
c.xisto dc plus vrrtncn*c tn nuroit Ironipi-. 

Mnis jc fui.s fur cl ficr dc ton naionr — Ics mnlbcntf: font dc« cprcnvcs qni 
nous dccdlenl mutudtncnl tonic la force do notre jnission nn enfant adorable 
conime la mamaii sa voir Ic jour cl pouiroit p.asser plusicnr.s an.s dans tes br.as 
— infortumi! jc me contcntcrois d nnc jonnitc — Alillc baisc ,snr tes ycnx, sur 
tes Icvrcs surta latiRuo sur ton canir— ndor.ablc femme qiidiccst ton iisccndant 
jc snis bicn malade dc ta mnlndic. j nl encore niic ficvrc bnilante! ne ciirdu 
pas plus dc (i lictire lo Simple*- ct qu il rctoumc dc suite me porter la Icttre 
clicric de ma Souverainc. 

Ic souviens tn do cc reve on j ctois tes foulicr-s tes cliilTons ct je to faisois 
ctitrcr tonic enticrc dons mon cocur— pourquoi la nature n a-t-dlc pas arrange 
ccla corarae eda— il y a bicn des cboscs a fairc. 

N. n. 

A la Citovenne 

lionap.artc, 

Rue Clinutreinc, No. C 
Paris. 


(C.) 


rfe Pisloa cn toscanc Jc 0 mcsshlor. 

A Josepliine, 

Depuis nil mois jc n'.ai rccu dc ma bonne amie quo 2 billots do trois lignes 
diacun— a-t-ellc des aiTairesV cdle d’ccrirc a son bon ami n’est done pas un 
be.soin pour die des lors cdle d'y penser— vivre sans penser a josepliine ce 
scroit pour ton mari ctre mort ct n'e pas cxistcr — ton image embdit ma pensile 

et egaye le tableau sinistre ct noire dc la mclnncolic ct de la douloiir un 

jour peutetre viendra on jc tc verai, carjc ne doute pas quo tu nc sois encore a 
Paris et bien cc jour la jc tc montrerai mes poebes jdeines dc Icttres que je no 
t’ai pas envoyd par qn’clles etoieiit trop betc, bicn e’est lo mot . bon dieu dis 
mois toi qni sais si bien faire aimer les autres sans aimer saurez tu me gucrir 
do I'amour ? ? ? je pairai oc remede bicn cbire tu devois partir le fl prairal — 
bon que j’etois jc tendois lo 13 comme si unc jolie femme pouvoit abandoner 
scs babitudes, ses amis, ct Sle. tallicn et un dind cliez baras, et nno represen- 
tation d’une piece nouvdle et fontane* oui fontano* tu aime tout plus quo ton 
mari tu n’a pour lui qu’un "ncu d’estime ct uno portion de cette bicnvcillance 
dont ton cceur abondo tons les jours -f t rcc.apitulcr tes lord, tes fautes je me 
bat le fianc pour ne te plus aimer bah n’ cst* co* pas que je taimo davantage 
enfin mon incomparable petite mere je vais tc dire mon secret. Moeque toi de 
moi reste a Paris, aie des amans, qnc tout le monde le sache, n ccris jamais 
eh I bien je t cn aimerai 10 fois davantage — et eo n est pas folie fidiTC delire ! ! 
ct je ne guerirai pas de ccla— oli si par dieu j’en guerirai — mais ne vas pas me 
dire que tu es malade— n entrepend pas de te justific bon dieu tu es paroonnee 
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te t aimc a la folie ct jamais mon pansre «ceur nc cessera dc donner tout* a* 
j‘*»mour* situ lie m 8imowj>asmon»ottseroit bienbjzarf luiiein|apa»ecnt 


No. V. 

DESCENT OF THE FRENCH IN SOUTH WILES, UNDER GENEIUE TATE. 
[Seep 189] 


A’tfi' IHonrfZrf, 1796, (5WM 

Colonel Sbee telU me that General Quantin has been dispatclied from Flush- 
ing with 20110 ofthe greatestTeprohates in the French armr. to land in England, 
and do as much mischief a* poesible, and that we hare SlluO ofthe same stamp, 
whom we are also to disgoree on the English coast. . . . . • • 




ArPI-NDIX. 


3D7 


from n oonvcrsMinn 1 lind n few ilnr^ rinco wilh Colnncl Sliro. wlicrcin 1 told 
him llint, if uf were once ?.cltkil hrirclnnil. 1 tlioiiplit we miftlit imihc n jiirn- 
tienl vi'il in that rjjiartcr; nnd. in fact, 1 wi'h it wa*. wo that ulinnld have the 
credit nnd iimht oi it. 1 rhonld like, forcjiamide. to pav a vl«.il to l.ivcrjiool 
my'clf, with wmr of the ccntlcmcn fmni tirnioiid Quay, thonph 1 muit ^ay the 
cilircii' of the hesinn Koiro nro very little hehind my connlrvmcii either in np- 
peamnee or morality, which la‘t hre. hecii prodicimi’sly enltfvntcd by three or 
. lour campaiciis in llrct.acnc nnd I.n Veiidiv. A thmunnd of the«c dc.«iiemdoc5, 
in their black jacket?, will edify John Hull exceedingly, if they pet safe into 
Lancashire. 

A'or. sm. 

To^lay, by the pcnrr.al's ortler?, I have made a fair copy of Colonel Tate’s 
instructions’, with rnme nlleratinn? from the much draiiKht’of yesterday, jiarti- 
cularly with recard to his first destination, which i? now fixed to bo "llristol. 
If he .arrivi-s safe, it will be scry possible to carrv it by a coiii>-di'-iiuiiii, in which 
ease he is to bum it to the Rninml. 1 cannot "Imt obsen-e here that I tran- 
scribed. with the prc.atest jiiiio.froiif. the orders to reduce to ashes the third 
city of the llritish dominions, in which there is. nerhaps, property to the amount 
ofL.5,CW,(.i('0. 


No. VI. 

DUObArAllTIt’f; CAMP I.IUnAUV. 
[See p. eax] 


niBLioTnnonr. nu cajip. 
Scienecs tl Arts. 


Jlondcs de Fonlenelle, .... 

I/cttrcs a ttne Princess d’Allcmngnc, 

Le Cours de PKcole— Normande, 

Aide niccss.airc pour I’Artillcrie, 

Tmitd dcs Fortiheations. 

Traitd des Feux— d’Artifice, 

Gdopraphic ct yoyages. 

GdoRraphie do P.arclny, .... 

Voyages do Cook, .... 

Voyages Fraiifaisc de la Harpe, . 


Ilhloirc. 


Plutarquc, . 1 . 

Turenne, .... 
Condd, .... 

Vill.ars. .... 
Luxembourg, 

Duguesclin, 

Saxo, .... 

Jlemoiresdos Marichaux do Franco, 
President Hcnault, . 

Chronologie, 


' ■ ^ ^ des Indos, 

D'Allemagne, * 

Charles Xll., 

Essai sur les Moeurs dcs Nations, 
Pierre-le-Grand, 

Polybe, . . . . 

Justin, . . . . 

Arrien, . . . . 

Tacite, . . . . 
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SOS 


Tite-Ll»e. 
Thnc^dide, 
V»rtot, 
Denuia, » 
PrSdtnc II , 


Tiw, 

Anotw, 

Homere, 

Vi^le, 

Hmnade. 

T*iemanM, 

_ . 

1-61 Ctiefi-d’lEiiTi# do Thdstrt-Fiaii^*is, 
Po^irt L£sice* (cboi>i<*>i 
Fontaine. 


Voltiin, 

\Verth«f. , 
^lumootol, 
^oai«o« Ang^oii. 
Le 

PreroM, 


Jif crate. 


h V)«ax T«*tameDt. 

Naurcao. 

Le Como 
Le Vedam. 

Sl^tbolope 
llootetqnieB—L'Espnl dee Lots 


On alL about 310 tola ) 


[Seep *12] 
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All the Egyptians shall he apnoiiited to all the public situations. The most 
wise, the most intclligeut, and the most virtuous, shall govern ; and the people 
shall he hapjiy. 

There ■were formerly among you great cities, great canals, and a great com- 
merce. What has destroyed them all? What 1 hut the avarice, the injustice, 
and the tvr.anny of the .M'amclnucs. 

Cadis, Cheiks, Imans, Tchorhadgis! tell the people that wc are the friends 
of the true Mussulmans. Is it not we, who have destroyed the Pope; who 
said that it was necessary to make war on Mussulmans ? Is it not we, who have 
destroyed the Knights of Malta, hecause these madmen helieved that it was 
the good pleasure of God, that they should make war on Mussulmans ? Is it 
not we, who have been in all ages the friends of the Gr.and Signior, (on whose 
desires he the blessings of God !) and the cuemv of his enemies? And, on the 
contraiT, h.avc not the Mameloucs always revolted against the authority of the 
Grand Signior, which they refuse to recognize at this moment ? 

Thrice happy those who shall ho with us! they shall nrosiicr in their fortune 
and their rank. Happy those who shall he neutral 1 tiiey shall have time to 
know us thoroughly, and they will range themselves on our side. 

But woe, woe, woe, to those who shall take up arms in favour of the Mame- 
loucs, and combat against us 1 There shall he no hope for them : they shall 
all perish. 

(Signed) Buosaparte. 

A true copy. 

(Signed) Berthier. 


No. viir. 

HISTOIllCAI. NOTES ON THE EIGHTEENTH BRUJI.VIRE.* 


[See p. SCO.] 

The following facts, which have never been made public, but with which we 
have been favoured from an authentic channel, throw particular light on the 
troubled period during which Napoleon assumed the supreme power— the risks 
which he ran of being anticipated in his aim, or of altogether missing it. 

In the end of July, 1799, when all those discontents were fermenting, which 
afterwards led to the Revolution of the 10th Bnimaire. 

General Augcrcau, with one of the most celebrated veterans of the Republi- 
can army, attended by a deputation of six persons, amongst whom were Sali- 
cetti and other members of Convention, came on a mission to General Benia- 
dotte, their minister at war, at an early hour in the morning. 

Their oWeet was to call the minister’s attention to a general report, which 
announced that there was to be a speedy alteration of the constitution and ex- 
isting order of things. They accused Barras, Sieyes, and Fouchd, as being the 
authors of these intrigues. It was generally believed, they said, that one of the 
directors (Barras) was for restoring the Bourbons ; another (Sieyes is probably 
meant) was for electing the Duke of Brunswick. The deputation made Ber- I 
nadotte acquainted with theirpurpose of fulminating a decree of arrest against 
the two official persons. Having first inquired what proofs they could produce 
in support of their allegations, and being informed that they had no positive 
proof to offer, the minister informed them that he would not participate in the ; 
proposed act of illegal violence. “ I require your word of honour,” he said, i 
“ that you will desist from this project. It is the only mode to ensure my ; 
silence on the subject.” One of the deputation, whom the minister had reason 
to regard as a man of the most exemplary loyalty, and with whom he had had 
connexions in military service, replied to him, “ Our intention was to have placed 
you in possession of great power, being well persuaded that you would not 
abuse it. Since you do not see the matter as we do, the affair is at an end. 
We give up our scheme. Let the affair be buried in complete oblivion.” In 


1 “ Les notes historiques, qui sont inserdes comme appendice a la fin du der- 
nier volume de la Vie de Napoleon, sont attribudes an General Bernadotte, ac- 
tuellement Roi de Suede, mais qu’il faut plutot regarder comme I’ouvrage d’un 
ami indiscret. C’est pourtant dans ces notes _que, sans les citer jamais, Bour- 
rienne a dvidemment puisd a pleincs maiDS.”— Observations sur le 18 Bnimaire 
de M. de BowriennCjpar M. Boulay delaMeubthe, Ancicn Ministred' Elat. 
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■ \Vhtn Bernadette came into the ministrr, it beeame a question rrhetber 
Bnonapaite should not bo eeirt for {Rnn Egypt — “ It is the army you mean," 
said the minister , — '• for aa to the eeneral, you know be has an rye to the dic- 
tatonhi^, and sending resseli to bnj^ him to Fiance, would just be gt'mgii 

A French fleet was at that tine eraizingui the Mediterranean,— tbeminister 
insisted that it should be ordered to Ibaioa. 
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toTS of that mcctinR. It has hccn hclicvcd hv ohserrcrs, anti is believed stili, 
thtil the state of excitement which jon complain of, has originated in the in- 
structions received by Salicctti.” 

Here Buonaparte lost Icmperj and declared that he would rather live in the 
woods, than continue to exist in the midst of a society which gave him no 
sccuritv. 

“ Wliat security do you w.ant?” answered General Bemadotfe. Jladame 
Buonaparte, fearing that the convers.ation would become too warm, changed 

the .subject, addressing herself to SI. B , who was known to her. General 

Bemadottc did not persist in his questions, and, after some general conversa- 
tion, he withdrew. 

A few dajjs afterwards, Joseph had a large p.arty at Morfontaine. Buona- 
parte, meeting General Bernadotte coming out of the Thiatrc Vranfahe, in- 
quired if he was to be of the partv on the following day. Being answered in 
the affirmative— “ Will you,” said he, “give me my coiTco to-morrow morn- 
ing ? I have occasion to p.xss near your iiousc, and shall be very gl.ad to stop 
with you for a few moments.” Ncxt'morning, Buonn]iartc and his wife arrived ; 
Louis followed them a moment afterwards. Buonaparte made himself very 
agreeable.* In the evening there was some conversation between Bcgnault do / 
St. Jean d’Angelv, Joseph, and Lucien. Buonaparte conversed witli Bcrna- ; 
dottc, who saw, from his embarrassed air, and frequent fits of absence, that i 
his mind was deejily occupied. He had no longer any doubt that it was Buo - 1 
naparte’s determined purpose to s.-ive himself, by the overthrow of the consti- 
tution, from the danger with which he was threatened in consequence of his 
leaving Egypt, abandoning his army, and violating the quarantine laws. Ho 
resolved to oppose it by every means in his power. On his return to Paris, ho 
happened, accidcntallv, to be in a house belonging to a fellow-countryman and 
friend of iloreau’s. I'hat general having inquired if ho had been at the party 
at Jlorfontainc, and if he had spoken with Buonaparte, and Bernadotte having \ 
told him he had, Jloreau said, “ That is the man who has done the greatest j 
harm to the Bctiublic."— " And,” added Bernadotte,' “ who is preparing tho 
greatest,” — “ Wo shall prevent him,” replied Moreau. The two generals shook I 
hands, and promised to stand by each other in resisting the deserter from i 
Egypt. So they c.allod him in presence of a number of persons, among whom ' 
was the ex-minister, Petiet. 

The Directory, it is true, did not enjoy the public esteem. SiCyes stood first 
in reputation among the five members, but ho was looked upon as being timid 
and vindictive. He was believed to be disposed to call tho Duke of Brunswick 
to the throne of Franco. Barras was suspected by some persons of being in 
treaty with tho Comte Lille. Gohier, Moulincs, and Hoger Ducos, were very 
respectable men, but considered to be unfit for the government of a great na- 
tion. Gohier, however, was known to be one of the first lawyers of that period, 
to he of incorruptible integrity, and an ardent lover of his country. 

When SiCyes obtained a place in the Directory, ho had desired to have Gc- , 
neral Bernadotte for war-minister. Soraeconfidential relations between them, ' 
and a certain degree of deference which Bernadotte paid to Sieyes, in conse- 
quence of his great celebrity, bad flattered bis self-love. Buonaparte’s two 
brothers, Joseph and Lucien, thinking they should find in Bernadotte a ready 
instrument for the execution of tho plans of their hrothcr, whom they helioved j 
to bo on the point of landing in France, agreed with Sidves in hringing Bema- ( 
dotte into tho ministry. Gohier, Moulincs, and Roger Ducos joined the Buo- 1 
napartes and Sieyes ; Barras alone inclined towards Dubois-Craned ; but he 
yielded with a good grace to the opinion of his colleagnes. 

The proposal was made to Bernadotte at a dinner at Joseph’s, in the me du 
Mocher. Joubert, one of the party, who had recently formed an intimacy with 
the candidate for the place of minister, was chosen by the Buonapartes to pro- 
pose it to him. The proposal was refused, and the remonstrances of Joubert 
had no effect on the resolution of Bernadotte, which at that time appeared 
immovable. The Buonapartes, who were the prime movers of all the changes 
which took place, and enjoyed the distribution of all the great posts, were 
astonished when they heard General Joubert’s report. They got several mem- 
bers of the council to endeavour to induce Bernadotte to accept. Their attempts 


1 It was by no means from friendship that Buonaparte went to Bernadette’s 
on this occasion ; hut really to render the Directory and the friends of the Be- 
public suspicious as to that general’s intentions. 
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what coaM not be done fay Benadotte'e friends and partisans, _ doped by the 
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rose and wnt to Uic dra'winR-Toom. Immediately afterwards there arrived 
tcveral very distinguished memhera of the council, and ii good many men of 
letters; Volney and Talleyrand were of the nuniher. The convers.ation was 
general, and turned on the affairs of the west of France. Buonajiartc, raising 
his voice a little, and addre.ssing 'Somebody near him, s-tid— “ Ah ! you see a 
Cliounn in General Hcmadottc." The general, in answering him, could not 
refrain from smiling. “ Don’t contradict yourself,” said ho; “it w.as hut the other 
day that you complained of my favouring the inconvenient enthusiasm of the 
friends of the llepiiblic, and now yon tell me that I protect theChouans. This 
is very inconsistent,” The enmitany continued to increase every minute ; and, 
the apartments not being very spacious, llcmadotto went away. 

Many persons have thought that the answers given by llcmadotto to Buona- 
parte on this occ.Tsion, had retarded for twenty-four hours the movement 
which had been prepared. Others, on the contrary, have alleged that, the 17th 
being a Friday, Buonaparte, naturally superstitious, had deferred the execu- 
tion of the project till the ICth. 

On the 17th Ilrumaire, between eleven and twelve at night, Joseph Buona- ? 
parte, returning to his house in the ri/c iltt Hocher by the way of the rue Cisal- 
pmc. called at the house of Hernadottc. He, being in bed, sent to request ' 
.loscph to return next day. He did so before seven o’clock in the morning of 
the 18th. He told Bernaootte that bis brother desired to speak with him ; that 
the measures to be taken had been discussed the evening before, and that they 
t wished to inform him of them. They both went immediately to Buonaparte's 

house in the rue ilc la I'idoire. The court, the vestibule, and the apartments, 
were filled with generals and officers of rank. Many of the officers had tho 
air of persons in a state of excitation from wine. Bernndotte was shown into 
.1 small room ; Joseph did not go in. Buonaparte was sitting at breakfast with 
one of his aides-de-camp, who, as far as can be remembered, was Lemmarois. 
General Lefebvre, afterwards Duke of Dantzic, then commanding the I7th 
military division, of which Paris was the headnuarters, was standing. Berna- 
dotte, seeing him in that attitude, did not doubt that he w.ts detaiued a pri- 
soner. He immcdiatclytook a chair, sat down, and made a sign to Lefebvre to 
do the same, Lefebvre hesitated, but a glance from Buonaparte reassured 
him. He sat dotvn respectfully, looking at Buonaparte. The latter, address- ‘ 
ing himself to Bemadotte, said, with embarrassment,—" Why, you are not in 
uniform !” On Bernadotto answering—” I am not on duty,” Buonaparte re- 

S lied— “ You shall he immediately.”- “ 1 do not think so,” said Bernadotte. • 
luonaparte rose, took Bemadotte by the hand, and carried him into an ad- 
joining-room. “ This Directory governs ill,” said he ; “ it would destroy the 
Bepuhlic if we did not take care. The Council of Ancients has named me , 
commandant of Paris, of the national guard, and of all the troops in tho divi- 
sion. Go and put on your uniform, and join me at the Tuileries, where 1 am 
now going.” 

Bemadotte having declined doing this, Buonaparte said—" I see you think 
you can count upon Xforean, Bournonvillc, and other generals. You will see ' 
them all come to me— Moreau himself;” and, speaking very fast, he named 
about thirty memhers of the Council of Ancients, whom Bemadotte had be- 
lieved to be the greatest friends of the constitution of the year IV. “ You 
don’t know mankind,” added he ; " they promise much, and perform little.” 

Bemadotte having declared that he did not choose to be involved in a rebel- , 
lion of this kind, nor to overturn a constitution which had cost the lives of 3 j 
million of men, — “ Well,” said Buonaparte, “ you will stay till I receive the / 
decree of the Council of Ancients ; for till then I am nothing.” Bernadotte, . 
raising his voice, said—" I am a man whom you may put to death, but whom : 
you shall not detain against his will.” — “ Well, then ! ” said Buonaparte, soft- i 
ening his voice, “ give me your word that you will do nothing against me.”— 

“ Yes, as a citizen ; but if X am called upon by the Directory, or if the Legis- 
lative Body gives me the command of its guard, I shall oppose you, and you 
shall not have the upper hand.” — " What do you mean by as a citizen?” — “ I 
■will not go to the barracks, nor places of public resort, to inllame.the minds of 
the soldiers and the people.” 

“ 1 am quite easy,” answered Buonaparte ; " I have taken my measures ; ( 
you -will receive no appointment ; they are more afraid of your ambition than j 
of mine. I wish merely to save the Bepuhlic; I want nothing for myself; I / 
shall retire to Malmaison, after having brought about me a circle of friends. J 
If you -wish to he of the number, you shall he made very welcome.” Berna- j 
dotte said in reply, as he was going away — " As to your being a good friend, ' 
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that may be; bnti ait conTiBcedthat you will always be the worst of mas- 
ten “ 


^Benadotte went to the garden of the Tnilcnci, and passed along the front 
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lie, Benintlottc, would mount his horse with his uides-dc-camp, put himself 
under Moreau’s command, address the troops, and cause Buonaparte to he 
imnicdiafely arrested and tried as a deserter from the army of Effypt, and as 
havinR violated the constitution, by accepting n command given him In- a mere 
fraction of the Legislative Body. Aloreau, Iiound down by the duty ofmilitary 
discipline, according to which he was under the orders of General Buonaparte, 
did not agree to Bernndotte’s proposal ; and the latter, therefore, did not think 
himself at liberty to go to the Luxembourg. 

Bernadette, from seven o'clock till ten, had conferences with Salicctti, Au- 
gcrcau, Jourdan, G.arcau, and a dozen of the most influential members of the 
Council of Five Hundred. It was decided, tl p . 

should bo named commandant of the guard of r' ! .' ■■ ■ ; . : ■ ■ . i 

the troops in the capital, and they separated. ; ' ■■ ■ ' 

tell Buonaparte what had happened, and he, who dreaded so courageous an 
adversary as Bernadotte, charged Salicctti to be present next morning at five 
o’clock, at the preparatory meeting which was to t.ake place before going to St. 
Cloud, and to tell every one of the deputies, that he, Buonaparte, had made the 
greatest efforts to prevent a decree of deportation being issued against the de- 
puties who had formed the design of giving to Bernadotte tlie coinmand of tlie 
armed force. 

On the 10th, at seven o’clock in the morning. Generals Jourdan and Augcreau, 
followed by eiglit or ten deputies of the Council of Five Hundred, (among 
whom were Gareaii and Taint,) went to General Bernndolte’s in the yiic Cisal- 
W’lif. They informed him that Salicctti had made them aw.arc, on the part of 
Buonaparte, that Sityes had proposed to arrest a number of the deputies of the 
two Councils, in order to prevent their appearing at St. Cloud. They asked 
Bernadotte what be thought of the events of the day. He saw nothing in the 
communication of Salicctti, but the desire of rendering these deputies favour- 
able to Buonaparte. Some of these legisl.ators seemed to feel grateful for the 
service which Buonaparte had done them the evening before. Bernadotte did 
not appreciate this act of generosity as they did ; but he agreed in their opinion 
as to the conciliatory measures which they seemed to wish to adopt, and, on- ‘ 
toring into their vicw.s, ho explained himself in these terms " Let one of you 
mount the tribune ; let him describe succinctly the internal situation of Franco, 
and her successes abroad ; let him say, that the departure of an army for Egypt, 
while it has involved us in war, has deprived ns of an army of more than ^,()0O 
veterans, and a great many experienced generals ; that, nevertheless, the He- 
public is triumphant ; that the coalition is broken up, since Suwarrow is re- 
turned to Russia ; that the English, with a prince of the blood at their head, 
have left the Batavian republic and retired to England; that the line of de- 
fence is maintained between the Alps and the Ligurian Appenines ; that200,000 
conscripts are hastening to arrange themselves into battalions to reinforce the 
armies, and 40,000 cavalry arc raising ; that the insurrection of the west is re- 
duced to a few scattered bands, and that a royalist army in the Upper Garonne 
has been destroyed or dispersed ; that, to obtain a peace quite as honourable 
as that of Campo Formio, it is only necessary for France to maintain this for- 
midable attitude; that, in order to maintain it, union and mutual confidence 
are indispensable; that, although the Council of Ancients have violated the 
constitution, in naming Buonaparte general-in-chief of the I7th division, and 
in.giving-him the command of the nation.al guard and the raard of the Diree- 
tory, the Council of Five Hundred is not now engaged in deliberating on this 
violation of the constitution, but rather on the means of giving security to the 
French people, the two Councils, and the Government of the State ; that, for 
this purpose, the Council of Five Hundred names General Bernadotte col- 
league to General Buonaparte ; that these two generals shall understand each 
other in regard to the employment of the armed force, and the distribution of 
commands, in case of this force being employed ; but that the tranquillity 
which prevails in Paris and the vicinity, renders it certain that there will be 
no occasion for this forcebeing put in motion. Send me this decree ; in twenty 
minutes after receiving it, I shall be inthemidstof you with my aides-de-camp ; 

1 shall take the command of the corps that I shall findon my way, and we shall 
see what is to be done. If it is necessary to declare Buonaparte an outlaw, you ^ 
will always have on your side a general, and a great proportion at least of the ■ 
troops.” 

The deputies immediatelv set olf for St. Cloud. The unhappy custom of de- 
livering set speeches from the tribune, produced the loss of precious time. The 
debate became warm ; and the taking individually the oath to the constitution 
caused a useless loss of more than an hour and a half. No other resolution 






